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HE first chapter of every work on the French Revolution gener- 

ally consists of a study of its causes; but the very use of the 

word tends to prejudge a question which, in the human, still 

more than in the natural sciences, is still under discussion, and will 

remain so for many years, if not for ever—the question of causality.’ 

In this article, therefore, the question is treated as one of the origins, 

or alternatively, of the conditions, which engendered that formidable 
outbreak known as the French Revolution. 

The bigoted partisans of historical materialism, in studying the 
causes or origins of a revolution, devote themselves only to the economic 
phenomena, to the neglect of all political, intellectual, or other mani- 
festations. To the present writer this method appears highly dis- 
putable, since it is only by abstraction that the various categories of 
phenomena can be isolated from each other; reality presents us with 
a complex whole which can only be separated into parts in a purely 
artificial manner.2. This does not mean, however, that economic and 
social phenomena do not play a large, indeed perhaps a predominant, 
part in the evolution of history. With these reserves, then, we may 
proceed to sketch the economic and social evolution of France in the 
eighteenth century—an evolution which may explain, at least in part, 
the outbreak of the Revolution, and still more the course of events 
during the revolutionary period. 


18 


If we take first of all those phenomena which were properly speaking 
economic apart from their social repercussions we shall find in them, 


1 Cf. H. Sée, “ Remarques sur le concept de la causalité en histoire,’ Rev. 
de Synthése historique, June, 1929. 

2 Cf. H. Sée, Matérialisme historique et interprétation économique de V’histoive, 
Paris, 1927 (translated as The Economic Interpretation of History, New York, 
1929). 
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taken as a whole, nothing but a slow evolution. The truth of this 
statement is particularly evident in the case of agriculture. The pre- 
dominance of small farms, the fact that agriculture was almost entirely 
in the hands of peasants! who were not at all well off and had little 
capital at their disposal, explains its backward state. There was much 
uncultivated land, especially in regions such as Brittany and the central 
mountain area. Over the greater part of France methods of cultivation 
remained very primitive; farm buildings were badly kept, agricultural 
equipment was insufficient, and the implements used were rudimentary. 
Almost everywhere intensive cultivation was unknown, the fallow 
being a regular practice except in Flanders and Alsace. Artificial 
meadowland had hardly begun to make its appearance in the second 
half of the eighteenth century.2, Wheat remained a luxury crop; rye 
predominated almost everywhere, and on poor land buckwheat still 
played an important part. Stock-rearing was very mediocre, although 
there had been some progress in the half-century which preceded the 
Revolution. Even the efforts made by the Government after 1760, 
mainly under the influence of scientific agriculturalists and economists, 
to increase agricultural production, had only had very slender results; 
and no greater success attended the activity displayed by agricultural 
societies, which was very limited and ineffective. The royal declara- 
tions of 1764 and 1766, encouraging the clearing and reclaiming of land, 
did contribute to increase, to some extent, the quantity of productive 
soil; but on the eve of the Revolution the greater part of the task 
remained to be completed. The Government met with only slightly 
greater success in restricting the vaine pature and the drotwt de parcours 
(t.e., the common pasture on the cultivated lands and on the meadows 
after the corn and hay harvest), and had still less in securing the dis- 
tribution of common lands. This can be readily explained by reflecting 
that the peasants, who needed the use of the commons, were hostile to 
such reforms, which could only favour the richest of the farmers.® 

It is true, then, that the agricultural productivity of the country 
was small enough, but, in reality, it was only small when judged by 
present-day standards. Arthur Young himself, who was a severe critic 


1 The reason will be seen later. 

2 See in particular Arthur Young, Travels in France, vol. ii.; H. Sée, Esquisse 
d’une histoire du régime agraire, Paris, 1921, and Les classes rurales en Bretagne 
du 16éme siécle a la Révolution, Paris, 1906. 

8 H. Sée, La vie économique et les classes sociales en France au 18éme siécle, 
Paris, 1924; G. Lefebvre, Les paysans du Nord et la Révolution frangaise, Lille, 
1924; G. Bourgin, Le partage des biens communaux, Paris, 1908 (Coll. des Doc. 
écon. de la Révolution). See also the excellent and scholarly study of M. Bloch, 


“La lutte pourl’individualisme agraire dans la France du 18émesiécle,” Ann. d’hist 
écon. et sociale, 1930. 
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of French agriculture and thought it much inferior to that of his own 
country, recognized over and over again that it took a high place in 
Continental Europe. ‘‘ France,’ he said in one of his chapters, “ is in 
possession of a soil, and even of a husbandry, that is to be ranked very 
high amongst the best in Europe.”! Moreover, the peasants could 
envisage nothing better than the practices which they had employed 
for centuries, and, far from demanding reforms, they showed themselves 
resolutely hostile to those proposed by the expert economists and 
enlightened administrators of the eighteenth century. 

Small scale industry remained predominant everywhere, with a 
large number of small workshops even in the large centres. Rural 
industry continued to develop, not only in the poor districts where 
it supplemented agriculture, but even in the wealthy regions if the hands 
available for work were plentiful. Large scale industry was only just 
beginning. It is true that machinery was beginning to make its appear- 
ance, especially after 1750, and in certain manufactures there were 
sporadic manifestations of industrial concentration. But these were 
still exceptional cases. The view was obviously spreading that the 
old organization was not adapted to the new needs. Industrial regula- 
tion ended by being largely laid aside. The trade corporations, mainly 
ruined principally owing to the fiscal demands of the state, devoted to 
routine and inimical to progress, found their position menaced more and 
more; while the demand for liberty to work began to be heard even 
more forcibly in the country than in the towns. But, as a whole, the 
industrial evolution of France had not reached the point when a 
revolution was necessary, and the industrial revolution only came much 
later, under the influence of a profound economic transformation, of 
which only the first faint signs were then to be seen.” 

On the other hand, nothing was more marked than the growth of 
French trade, and especially of foreign trade, in the course of the 
eighteenth century. From 1715 to 1789 the latter increased fourfold, 
and in this direction the development of France was even more rapid 
than that of England. This development of commerce was of great 
importance for the future, since it resulted in the accumulation of 
- capital to aid the progress of industrial capitalism. The class of ship- 
owners and rich merchants grew wealthy and powerful. The mer- 


1 Tvavels in France, pt. ii., ch. 5. Young puts certain forms of cultivation 
very high, especially those of the vine and of maize. He maintains that irrigation 
was well understood especially in the Midi, and says that the most fertile parts of 
France often presented the appearance of gardens. 

2 H. Sée, L’évolution commerciale et industrielle de la France sous V’ancien 
végime, Paris, 1925; Germain Martin, La grande indusirie sous le régne de Louis 
XV., Paris, 1900; Ch. Ballot, L’introduction du machinisme dans l’indusirie fran- 
¢aise, Paris, 1923 (‘‘ Publications du comité des Travaux historiques ”’). 
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chants began more and more to control rural industry, and even in 
the town crafts they succeeded in dominating the previously inde- 
pendent artisans. In representing new economic tendencies which 
were hostile to the old organization, they constituted one of the Revo- 
lutionary forces, and they were to play a considerable part at the be- 
ginning of the upheaval.!_ This economic expansion, which was mainly 
due to the growth of commerce, fitted ill with the backwardness of the 
social and political régime, and must undoubtedly be recognized as one 
of the important factors of the Revolution.” 


A; 


In spite of these facts, no one who attempts to weigh the origins 
of the Revolution can avoid the conclusion that the social condition 
of the country was much more important than the economic. The 
question of primary importance was the division of property between 
the various social classes. The valuable works of J. Loutchisky,* 
whose calculations seem to be at least approximately correct, show 
that the privileged classes were far from possessing almost the whole 
of the soil of France, as was long thought to be the case. The nobility 
rarely held more than 30 to 40 per cent. of the land and often much 
less, as in the Limousin, Haute-Auvergne, Béarn and Dauphiné. 
The clergy owned still less, their proportion varying in different dis- 
tricts, but, on the average, being apparently not more than 6 per cent. 
of the whole area of the country. It is true that they included only an 
eighth of the whole population, and that the inferior ranks of the clergy 
were almost devoid of property; so that the bishops, cathedral chapters, 
and abbeys were, in reality, for the most part very large owners. 

It must be understood that the property of the nobility and clergy 
is only to be held to include what was known as the domaine proche 
of the seigneurie, which was most generally let to farmers and metayers. 
The seigneurs had also feudal rights over the land which depended 
on their manors and especially over land held by peasant tenure.* 


1 Arnould, La balance du commerce, Paris, 1791; E. Levasseur, Histoire du 
commerce de la France, vol.i., Paris, 1911; H. Sée, op. cit.; Mémoires et documents 
sur l'histoire du commerce et de l'industrie, ed. J. Hayem, 12th series, passim. 

® Thus the merchants and shipowners of the large ports such as Nantes 
displayed great enthusiasm for reform in 1789. See Henri Sée, ‘‘ Le réle de la 
bourgeoisie bretonne a la veille de la Révolution”’ in La vie économique et les 
classes sociales en France au 18éme siécle, Paris, 1924. 

8 L’état des classes agricoles en France a la veille de la Révolution, Paris, 1911; 
La propriété paysanne en France d la veille de la Révolution, principalement dans 
le Limousin, Paris, 1912; Quelques remarques sur la vente des biens nationaux, 
Paris, 1914. 

4 This explains the confusion in the mind of certain historians such as Maxime 
Kovalevsky (La France économique a la veille de la Révolution), who treats land 
held by seigneurial tenure as the property of the nobility. 
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In spite of this, the latter must be looked upon in the light of hereditary 
property, burdened only by the dues and rights of the seigneur. The 
peasants, therefore, really possessed a considerable portion of the soil, 
but the proportion varied very much from one district to another; 
sometimes it was more than 50 per cent., as in the Limousin and Lan- 
guedoc, while it was rarely less than 30 per cent. As to the bour- 
geoisie, their property in the country was far from insignificant, especi- 
ally in the neighbourhood of the towns. This system of property in 
land gave to eighteenth-century France an appearance all her own, and 
differentiated her in particular from England, where, thanks to en- 
closures, large estates had almost eliminated small peasant holdings. 
It marked her off also from the greater part of Central and Eastern 
Europe, where the nobility has continued to extend its ownership of land 
and to strengthen its position throughout modern times.? 

Taken as a whole, therefore, the French peasants were far from 
being deprived of the soil, and many of them who were unable to live 
entirely on the produce of their holdings found work as day labourers 
and farmers on the estates of the privileged landowners. Most of the 
nobility, in fact, did not keep their land in their own hands, but let 
it to the peasants; which explains the small scale of agricultural ex- 
ploitation. It may be true that the peasants in France had a desire 
for land—and in fact they seem to have done pretty well in acquiring 
it in the course of the eighteenth century—but they had no desperate 
“land hunger ”’ such as the Russian peasants were to develop a century 
later. What they especially wanted on the eve of the Revolution was a 
lightening of the burdens laid on them by theseigneurial régime—burdens 
which were always troublesome and too often oppressive. They suffered 
particularly from the aggravation of this régime, the “ seigneurial 
reaction’’ of the second half of the eighteenth century. Almost 
everywhere they complained of encroachments by the seigneurs on the 
waste or uncultivated land kept for communal use, and especially for 
the pasturage of their cattle. When the States-General was convoked 
and the cahiers of grievances were drawn up, they urged their claims 
on the bourgeoisie, which on its part had demands of quite a different 
_ nature to put forward. Obviously the peasants had not begun to 


1 Arthur Young was struck by the importance of the property held by the 
peasants in France, and considered that it was responsible for the backward 
state of agriculture. 

2H. Sée, Esquisse d’une histoire du régime agratre en Europe aux 18éme et 
1géme siécles, Paris, 1921. 

8 G. Lefebvre, op. cit., H. Sée, op cit., and La France économique et sociale au 
18éme siécle, Paris, 1925; P. Sagnac and P. Caron, Le Comité des droits féodaux 
et de législation et l’abolition du régime seigneurial, Paris, 1906 (Coll. des Doc. écon. 
de la Révolution); J. Sion, Les paysans de la Normandie Orientale, Paris, 1909. 
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envisage the possibility of that complete abolition of the régime which 
they were to demand once the Revolution had begun; before 1789 
they asked only the suppression of the most oppressive dues. 

The question of the peasants was thus an important one in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, and all the more so because 
public opinion was on the side of far-reaching reforms. The physio- 
crats considered the seigneurial régime, with all its troublesome impedi- 
ments, hurtful to that agricultural progress which they had particularly 
at heart. A fact of great moment was that the kings of Sardinia, 
by their edicts of 1762, 1771, and 1778, had freed the peasants of Savoy 
from mortmain and ordered the redemption of seigneurial rights. 
This encouraged Voltaire to still greater activity in his campaigns in 
favour of the serfs of Franche Comté; and he mentions in one of his 
memoranda that ‘‘ the king of Sardinia has freed all the land in Savoy 
from mortmain of property and person.”? In 1776 appeared the well- 
known pamphlet by Boncerf, secretly encouraged by Turgot, Les 
Inconvénients des droits féodaux. In spite of its extreme moderation, 
which only went so far as to advocate compulsory redemption of feudal 
rights from the successors of the actual seigneurs, it was condemned 
by the Parliament of Paris. Voltaire, who was a whole-hearted sup- 
porter of Boncerf’s views, launched a vigorous attack on the Parlia- 
ment, denounced its egoism and lamented the support given to each 
other by all privileged persons. Rousseau, on his part, by appealing 
to more romantic arguments, did much to make the cause of the peasants 
popular; and the Nouvelle Héloise is full of comparisons between the 
simple manners of the country people and the luxury of Paris.® 

The crux of the matter was the legal privileges of the nobility and 
clergy, who had feudal rights over all landed property and who escaped 
most of the taxes, the burden of which fell on the popular classes— 
not to speak of the fact that most of the offices of State were reserved 
for the nobility. It may even be said that the legal barriers separating 


1 Cf. especially M. Bruchet, L’abolition du régime seigneurial en Savoie, 1908 
(Coll. des Doc. écon. de la Révolution); Chassin, L’Eglise et les serfs; P. Darm- 
staedter, Die Befreiung der Leibeigenen (Mainmortables) in Savoyen, der Schweiz 
und Lothringen, Strassburg, 1897. 

* “To propose the suppression of feudal rights is to deliver an attack on the 
property of these Parliamentary gentlemen, most of whom are in possession of 
fiefs. These gentlemen are, therefore, personally interested in protecting, defend- 
ing, and assuring respect for feudal rights; the Church, the nobility, and the law 
make common cause on this point. These three orders, so often opposed to one 
another, must reunite against thecommon enemy. The Church will excommuni- 
cate those authors who defend the people, and burn both them and their writings; 
and by these means refute those writings with the greatest success.” 

° H. Sée, “Le sentiment démocratique chez J. J. Rousseau, d’aprés La 
Nouvelle Héloise,’’ Annales Révolutionnaires, May-June, 1923. 
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the privileged orders from the Third Estate rose in height as the Ancien 
Régime approached its close. Thus the edict of 178z excluded members 
of the Third Estate from military offices—and that for the wealthy 
portion of the class. The nobility appears to have become more and 
more a closed caste. It is true that it continued to recruit its ranks 
from the capitalists, especially from the financiers, but, as Alexis de 
Tocqueville has remarked, even if the barrier could easily be scaled, 
it “ was still fixed and visible by the most obvious and detestable signs 
to those who remained outside it.” The hatred felt by the voturier for 
the gentleman “ was rendered more acute by all the envy which the new 
noble inspired in his former equals.” 

On the other hand—and this was to be a circumstance very favour- 
able to the success of the Revolution—among the privileged orders 
there were many subdivisions and many distinct categories, which were 
often hostile to one another. In particular, the nobility of the Court 
was distinct from the provincial nobility, and all the favours went to the 
former. Even among the provincial nobility there was great variety 
of status, with a rich or well-to-do class and a poor class. The legal 
and administrative classes tended to become absorbed in the military 
nobility, but they had, nevertheless, certain distinct characteristics.? 
Between the lower ranks of the clergy and the more highly placed 
ecclesiastics who, in the eighteenth century, were recruited entirely 
from the nobility, there was a social antagonism which was to show 
itself in the most emphatic manner at the beginning of the Revolution; 
and even in the lower ranks differences in economic conditions produced 
social distinctions.® 

The bourgeoisie also fell into a number of classes between which 


1 A.de Tocqueville, ‘‘ Etat social et politique dela France depuis 1789”’ (Zuvres 
complétes, vol. viii., 133 seg.). Cf. Barnave, Ceuvres, vol. i., 81-2: ‘If there 
was a means of preventing the usurpation of power by the populace it was to 
give it a place in the existing Government and to open all careers to the Third 
Estate; instead, the course pursued was exactly the opposite. Because a corrupt 
Government had subdued the aristocracy it was thought that a paternal Govern- 
ment ought torestoreit. The Parliaments were recalled, the advantages formerly 
accorded to high birth were restored, members of the Third Estate were pro- 
gressively excluded from military careers, and the laws were made to oppose the 
natural development of society. Everything was done to excite the jealousy 
of one class and to exalt the pretensions of the other; the Third Estate was led 
to regard as an enemy the throne which it alone could uphold or destroy, and the 
nobility was reinforced in that frenzied self-conceit, which, when the order was 
attacked, led it to provoke a revolution to which it fell a victim.” 

2 H. Carré, La noblesse et l’opinion publique au 18éme siécle, Paris, 1920. 

3 Abbé Sicard, L’ancien clergé de France, Paris, 1893-4; A. Rebillion, La 
situation économique du clergé dans les districts de Rennes, Fougéres et Vitré, 1913 
(Coll. des Doc. écon. de la Révolution); Ch. Porée, Cahiers des curés et des étab- 
lissements ecclésiastiques dans le bailliage d’ Auxerre, Auxerre, 1927 (same series). 
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there was often no very distinct line of demarcation, from financiers, 
merchants, lawyers, down to the craftsmen.1 There is a striking 
passage on the state of society under the Ancien Régime in the works 
of the great philosopher Cournot :? 


‘Tn social manners and customs the nobility and the bourgeoisie 
were ranged in a multitude of layers and stages which never melted 
into one another, beginning with the prince of the blood and going 
down to the humblest artisan. In respect of birth, public opinion held 
some recently ennobled persons far inferior to some members of the 
bourgeoisie with long pedigrees. . . ._ In society as constituted under 
the Ancien Régime there was what might be called a cascade of disdain, 
and it was this more than anything else which provoked the revolu- 
tionary movement.” 


The social condition of France in the eighteenth century thus seems 
to reveal the existence of a large number of separate, or, in Turgot’s 
words, “‘ disunited (mal unies),’’ classes. But circumstances were to 
make all these classes, even, or indeed especially, the privileged ones 
unite against absolutism—against what has been called, not without 
exaggeration, the ‘‘ royal despotism.” Circumstances were also, in 
1789, to unite the various portions of the Third Estate against the 
privileged classes in a block solid enough to resist any shock. 

It is, indeed, a fact worth notice that the capitalist bourgeoisie, 
business men as well as financiers, had a direct interest in the establish- 
ment of a new order. This is strikingly explained by Barnave in his 
Introduction a la Révolution francaise, written in 1791 :3 


“In the manufacturing and commercial period a new distribution 
of wealth produces a new distribution of power. Just as the possession 
of land raised the aristocracy to power, so industrial ownership is ele- 
vating the power of the people; they gain their liberty, multiply in 
numbers, and begin to make their influence felt.’”’ 


The legal classes perhaps contributed even more to prepare the way 
for a new political and social order. They held a large place in the ranks 
of the Third Estate; well educated, accustomed to business, and, 
indeed, to all legal and administrative organization, they were better 
fitted than anyone else to draw up a practical programme of reforms; 
and more than any other class of the Third Estate they were discon- 
tented and jealous of the social, legal and political privileges of the two 
premier orders. 

It was precisely these privileges, the old aristocratic and seigneurial 


1 H. Sée, La vie économique et les classes sociales en France au 18éme siécle, 
and La France économique et sociale au 18éme siécle. 

2 Souvenirs, ed. Bottinelli, pp. 9 seq. 

’ Published only in 1845; cf. J. Jaurés, La Constituante, Pp. 98 seq. 
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institutions, which the Revolution was above all to attack. Their 
destruction, as Alexis de Tocqueville has already remarked,! was not 
fortuitous, but “ the sudden and violent termination of a task at which 
ten generations had laboured. If it had not taken place the ancient 
structure would still have fallen, sooner in one place, later in another, 
but it would have continued to fall bit by bit instead of collapsing all 
at once.” 


iE 


Whatever may have been the importance of economic and social 
phenomena, it cannot be denied that the intellectual evolution of the 
eighteenth century was of a nature to influence the Revolution. There 
is no doubt that the French authors of this century founded the modern 
conception of the State and society. They created a doctrine which, 
in the name of a rational ideal, was a criticism of the existing régime; 
and they presented the model of a society, the principles of which were 
in contradiction with all the old customs and traditions. This was 
obviously an incontestable incitement to revolution. 

All the works of the so-called “ philosophes’’ tend to destroy 
absolutist doctrine, the belief in a mystically derived, intangible 
authority, and to undermine the dogma of “ reasons of state.’”” Another 
revolutionary element in the method of the French thinkers of the 
eighteenth century was their disregard of tradition, their claim to base 
themselves on reason, observation and history, and their scientific 
spirit. The State was no longer confounded with the person of the 
sovereign, and he ceased to be considered as an end in himself. He no 
longer embodied the sovereign principle, before which individuals 
must bow; on the contrary, his main function was thought of as that of 
guaranteeing to individuals their “ natural rights,’”’ the idea of which 
emerged more distinctly than ever before. To ensure the liberty of the 
person, the freedom of thought and of the press was, according to these 
thinkers, the essential principle of social organization. The physiocrats 
themselves, although partisans of absolutism, agreed with the liberal 
and democratic writers that one of the main duties of the State was to 
emancipate individuals. The doctrine of the rights of man was essen- 
tially the work of French eighteenth-century thought. On the other 
hand, many writers of the age, even among those who were attached 
to the liberal view, believed that the State could and should influence 
the economic and social condition of individuals and the distribu- 
tion of wealth by laws of succession and by taxes. Montesquieu 
and Rousseau are in complete agreement on this point, but this does 


1 L’Ancien Régime et la kévolution, pp. 30-31. 
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not mean, as has been affirmed by M. Alfred Espinas,’ that the tenden- 
cies of the French philosophers of the eighteenth century were specific- 
ally socialistic. Although they did not all conceive of the political 
constitution in the same way, liberals and democrats agreed in the 
sense that they were all profound individualists.2_ Moreover, the various 
theories which the eighteenth century produced were in some sort 
amalgamated in the minds of contemporaries, and went to make up 
what may be called the “revolutionary doctrine,” the expression of 
which is very clearly to be found in the writers of the end of the Ancien 
Régime, such as Mably and Condorcet. This doctrine spread widely, 
particularly by means of the press, among the enlightened classes of 
the nation—i.e., among a part of the nobility (the liberal nobility, 
which was smaller than is often believed), but more especially among 
the bourgeoisie, in particular the lawyers and merchants.* 

The question none the less arises whether all this fermentation of 
ideas contributed as much to the revolutionary activity of 1789 as did 
the evolution in social conditions. The answer appears to be in the 
negative. It seems that the direct influence of political thought on the 
outbreak of the revolutionary crisis must not be overestimated, as was 
done by Taine inhis Ancien Régime. It may be said that the influence 
exercised by ideas was in their wide diffusion. Doubtless they had a 
profound effect in 1789—witness the innumerable pamphlets issued 
immediately before the Revolution, and the cahiers of 1789;* and they 
determined many of the reforms of the Constituent Assembly. But 
the cause of the actual outbreak is undoubtedly to be found in the 
political and social developments, and perhaps even more markedly 
in the more or less accidental events of the last years of the Ancien 
Régime, which accentuated the difference between institutions as they 
were and as the nation wished them to be. 


IV. 


This last point must be insisted upon. As Alexis de Tocqueville has 
excellently remarked,” this difference was appearing in many European 


1 La philosophie sociale du 18éme siécle et la Révolution, Paris, 1898; A. Lich- 
tenberger has taken a much more balanced view in his excellent thesis, Le social- 
isme au 18me siécle, Paris, 1895. See also Emile Durkheim, Le soctalisme, 
Paris, 1929 (but written in 1898). 

* Cf. on this point the suggestive remarks of Henry Michel, L’idée de l’Etat au 
19éme siécle, Paris, 1896. Introduction. 

° Cf. H. Sée, L’évolution de la pensée politique en France au 18éme siécle, 
Paris, 1925. 

4 H. Sée, Les idées politiques au 18éme siécle, Paris, 1920, pp. 221 seq. 

° Chapitres inédits pour faire suite 4 ‘‘L’Ancien Régime et la Révolution,” 
CEuvres completes, vol. viii., pp. 57 seq. 
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countries where an unlimited confidence in the powers of reason was 
combined with a boundless contempt for existing society and institu- 
tions. This engendered a sharp sense of discontent and an uneasy 
anxiety, not among the people, but among the most enlightened classes, 
among the wealthy bourgeoisie, who had, none the less, good reason 
to be satisfied with the progress they had made and the material pros- 
perity which they were enjoying. 

This anxiety and uneasiness was felt more strongly in France than in 
any other European country, and M. Philippe Sagnac has given us a 
convincing explanation of the reason.1 After 1750, the influence of 
what is known as “enlightened despotism ’”’ was to be seen over a 
part of Europe, reinforcing the power of the State and at the same 
time carrying out economic and social reforms and tending to establish 
equality of taxation and of legal rights. This, as M. Sagnac rightly 
observes, was an easier task in countries destitute of political life, where 
public opinion was weak. In France “ enlightened despotism ’’ failed, 
precisely because public opinion was strong but emanated in part from 
the privileged classes which blocked all reforms. In some other 
European countries, though these were few, evolution could take place; 
in France “in the place of this evolution which was prevented by the 
privileged classes, came the Revolution; far reaching reforms were 
impossible under the monarchy of the Ancien Régime, and the nation 
had to make them for itself.” This is a suggestive point of view which, 
in the opinion of the present writer, throws a flood of light on the origins 
of the Revolution. 

To what extent reform was difficult to accomplish in France is 
shown by the last fifteen years of the Ancien Régime. When Turgot 
came into office great hopes were conceived by all who ardently wished 
for serious reforms. Abolition of the corvée on the high roads, liberty 
of trade in corn, suppression of the craft corporations, such was the 
simple programme which Turgot set before himself. The fierce opposi- 
tion encountered by this great and honest man, and the success of all 
the branches of the privileged classes, who feared more radical reforms, 
in obtaining his dismissal, is a matter of history. Necker, who was 
far more moderate and exceedingly accommodating in his policy, 
met with the same resistance.? As to the desperate plan of Calonne in 
1787, it provoked such an opposition—an opposition which was nothing 
short of a revolt of all the privileged classes—that the Revolution was a 
necessary result. These notable failures contributed much in the reign 

1 ‘‘La rénovation politique de l’Europe au 18éme siécle” (Mélanges Pivenne, 
Enos the Court intrigues see M. de Ségur, Au couchant de la monarchie; and 
Abbé de Veri, Journal, published by Jehan de Witte, vol. i., Paris, 1928. 

3 A. Chérest, La chute de l’Ancien Régime, Paris, 1885-1889. 
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of Louis XVI. to discredit the physiocratic conception of the good 
despot; and the preference of the economists for large properties 
and large scale agriculture also began to meet with a more and more 
lively opposition. ; 

It may be said that the economic, social, and intellectual evolution 
which was taking place made a profound transformation necessary— 
both necessary and legitimate, as was recognized by an impartial 
observer like Arthur Young. Was, then, the French Revolution des- 
tined to happen in the form that it actually happened? Of this there 
is no proof. Obviously, the society of the Ancien Régime, which no 
longer sufficed for the new ideas and the new needs, was at the mercy 
of any accidental occurrence. As Cournot said,” ‘‘ France had reached 
the stage when her worm-eaten institutions could no longer sustain her, 
and the least shock could make them crumble.” The evolution was 
retarded by the resistance of the privileged classes precisely in the 
country where the march of ideas had been most impetuous and far- 
reaching in the course of the century. This rendered probable some 
sudden transformation, since the monarchy seemed incapable of 
effecting the necessary adjustments. But neither the circumstances 
in which the Revolution was brought about, nor the date of 1789 for its 
beginning, was determined a priori. Here we may descry the effect of a 
multitude of more or less accidental facts, which history may succeed 
in disentangling. Among them the preponderant influence must be 
attributed to the financial embarrassments of the monarchy, inextric- 
able embarrassments aggravated by the loans contracted during the 
War of American Independence. These embarrassments could, how- 
ever, have been surmounted if the privileges of the nobility and clergy, 
which they refused to surrender at any price, had not made impossible 
the only effective solution—equal taxation of all Frenchmen. Thus 
it was the whole historical development of the situation which made 
inevitable the most immediate causes of the Revolution. 

Moreover these financial entanglements did much to assist the forma- 
tion of a strong revolutionary party, for they decided all the financial 
powers, ordinarily so conservative, to range themselves against the old 
order. The fear of bankruptcy was a powerful influence on the minds 
of those members of the bourgeoisie who were engaged in commerce 
or finance; and, as Tocqueville has remarked, it affected even those 
who lived on the interest of their capital.* In fact, it was by no means 


1 Cf. on this point the remarkable chapter on “‘ The Revolution in France ”’ 
in his Travels in France. 

2 Souvenirs, p. 23. 

8 L’Ancien Régime et la Révolution, pp. 261-3. 
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an unfounded fear.1 The financiers and even the farmers-general, 
in spite of the fact that they held their privileges from the Ancien 
Régime, were not the least ardent supporters of the cause of the Third 
Estate, or in other words, that of the nation.” 

It was, then, financial embarrassments which lay at the root of the 
greater part of the events which took place during the last three years 
of the Ancien Régime; and it was their presence which intensified the 
agitation. But the agitation itself revealed new and unexpected 
factors, for all contemporary witnesses agree that in 1786 no reform or 
transformation was looked for; no one believed ina coming Revolution. 

This is not the place to describe the events which took place in the 
pre-Revolutionary period ;? it will suffice to point out that the agitation 
in 1786 and 1787 was the work of the privileged classes and of their 
representatives in the Parliaments, who would have none of such taxes 
as the subvention territoriale, which would have impaired their fiscal 
privileges. The Parliament of Paris was the first to raise the question 
of the States-General in 1787, because it was hoped that such a gather- 
ing, assembled according to ancient usage, would ensure the pre- 
eminence of the two premier orders and strengthen their privileges.* 
In 1788, after the coup d’état of May against the Parliaments, move- 
ments which were really revolutionary broke out in Provence, in Béarn, 
and in Brittany, led by the nobility and directed against the royal 
power;° but after the King had fixed the meeting of the States-General 
for May, 1789, the bourgeoisie, with their demand to vote by head 
and not by order, turned against the nobility and the Parliaments 
from the previous October onwards. It was the social question which 
was in the forefront. 

No doubt much attention must be paid to other forerunners of 
the Revolution which were of a strictly economic character, and in 


1 Arthur Young (op. cit., October 17, 1787) remarks that the question of 
bankruptcy was constantly discussed; “‘ . . . the curious question on which is, 
would a bankruptcy occasion a civil war, and a total overthrow of the Government ? 
The answers that I have received to this question appear to be just; such a measure, 
conducted by a man of abilities, vigour and firmness, would certainly not occasion 
either one or the other. But the same measure, attempted by a man of different 
character, might possibly do both.” 

2 See A. Mathiez, ‘‘Les capitalistes et la prise de la Bastille,”’ Annales his- 
toriques de la Révolution frangaise, November-December, 1926. 

8 The best general account is still the admirable work of A. Chérest, La chute 
de L’Ancien Régime. 

4 Arthur Young foresaw this possibility when he remarked: “As to the 
nobility and clergy, if a Revolution added anything to their scale, I think it 
would do more mischief than good.” 

5 A. Cochin, Les sociétés de pensée et la préparation de la Révolution en Bretagne, 
Paris, 1925; and A. Chérest, op. cit. 
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particular to the agricultural crisis brought about by a series of bad 
harvests, especially in 1785, a year of terrible drought, and in 1788. 
The latter resulted in a scarcity which often presented threatening 
features and ended in outbreaks sufficiently serious to make it necessary 
for Necker to suspend the edict of Loménie de Brienne establishing 
free trade in corn.!_ No less serious was the industrial crisis which was 
largely, though not entirely, due to the Treaty of Commerce of 1786 
between England and France. French manufactures, less well equipped 
than English, often found difficulty in resisting the competition of 
English factories, which were assisted by much more advanced machin- 
ery; and this was especially the case in the textile trades. There was 
great unemployment in Normandy, Picardy, at Rheims, at Lyons and 
in other places; and the working-classes experienced a period of great 
privation.? 

On the other hand, it is not legitimate to assert, as Alexis de Tocque- 
ville has done, that the French Revolution was preceded by a great 
administrative revolution, or to attribute a rdle of the first importance 
to the provincial Assemblies, created in 1787 after an earlier effort by 
Necker some years before. Their activity, though short-lived, was not 
negligible; but their work had no very great influence, and it was 
eclipsed by the intense political agitation. At the same time, since these 
Assemblies busied themselves with reforms and discussed abuses to be 
corrected, Tocqueville is right in saying that their establishment was 
really “‘ arousing the people while trying to correct them.’’ 

Though the French Revolution may be said to have been begun 
by accidental events, and though, in particular, the resistance of the 
Court and the privileged classes to the demands of the Third Estate 
gave it the appearance of a total overthrow of all that had gone before, 
the economic and social evolution sketched above exercised an in- 
fluence no less important on the march of events and the measures 
which were taken. The abolition of the seigneurial régime and of the 
legal and political privileges of the nobility and clergy, as well as the 
sale of the biens nationaux, are among the essential results of the Revolu- 


1 See especially Afanassiev, Le commerce des céréales au 18éme siécle, Fr. 
Trans., Paris, 1894; J. Letaconnoux, Les subsistances et le commerce des grains en 
Bretagne au 182me siécle, Rennes, 1909 (Travaux juridiques et économiques de 
l'Université de Rennes). 

* F. Dumas, Etude sur le traité de commerce de 1786 entre la France et l’ Angle- 
terre, Toulouse, 1904; Charles Schmidt, ‘‘ La crise industrielle de 1788,” Rev. Hist., 
1908; A. Young, op. cit., ch. 19; Henri Sée, ‘‘ The Normandy Chamber of Com- 
neice and the Commercial Treaty of 1786” in The Economic History Review, 
vol. ii., No. 2. 


* Cf. especially P. Renouvin, Les Assemblées provinciales de 1787, Paris, 1921 
(Thése de lettres). 
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tion. It is exactly because the troubles from which the French nation 
suffered in the eighteenth century were social rather than economic in 
character that the great changes accomplished by the revolutionary 
movement were social and legal rather than economic. It may even 
be said that the troubles, the civil and foreign wars into which France 
was to be plunged after 1793, had the effect of retarding the economic 
progress observable in the eighteenth century, especially on the side of 
commerce and industry.! But, as a whole, the Revolution was directly 
in line with the general evolution of the country.” 

1 See H. Sée, Esquisse d’une histoire économique et sociale de la France, Paris, 
1929, and L’influence de la Révolution sur l’évolution industrielle de la France 
(reprint from the Volume commemorativo in onore del Prof. Giuseppe Prato, Turin, 
1930); E. Levasseur, Histoire des classes ouvriéres et de l'industrie en France depuis 
1789, 2nd. ed., vol. i.; C. Ballot, Introduction du machinisme dans Vindustrie 
francaise, Paris, 1923. 

2 On the whole subject the reader may be also referred to the author’s Evolution 
et Révolutions, Paris, 1929; and Franzésische Wirtschaftsgeschichte, vol. i., Jena, 
1930 
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THE HUNDRED ROLLS OF 1279-80 AS A 
SOURCE FOR ENGLISH AGRARIAN HISTORY* 


r “AHE classic works on English manorial history, and more especi- 
ally Seebohm’s The EnglishVillage Community, and Vinogradoft’s 
Villainage in England, gave a clear-cut and complete description 

of feudal economy as it existed in England during the Middle Ages. 

Few conceptions have contributed more to the understanding of the 

character and the moving forces of the feudal epoch than that of the 

manorial system. The great pioneers of English medieval agrarian 
history had an advantage over later students in that they opened up 
new and vast regions: they could concentrate on what was general and 
typical, and either ignore local and individual peculiarities, or relegate 
them to a place of minor importance as exceptions to the rule. Their 
method was that of broad simplification—of selection, from the great 
mass of source-material available, of those elements only which were 
necessary for the structural development of theirtheme. They did not, 
however, aim only at arriving at a general characterization or theory 
of feudal economy: as historians, they also intended to draw a concrete 
picture of English agrarian organization in feudal times. Their 
description of the manorial system was extended to cover and represent 
the actual agrarian conditions in England at a definite period of the 

Middle Ages. 

For both Seebohm and Vinogradoff, the manor is the nucleus of 
English medieval society; the whole land is divided into manors, the 
manor is omnipresent. Each manor consisted of the central cell, the 
demesne, and of a combination of holdings related to the central cell 
by various kinds of tributary dependence. The distinguishing features 
of the manorial system were villeinage, which was the social status of 
the greater part of the agricultural population of feudal England, and 
labour dues. This system was closely connected with the so-called 
natural economy. Money payments by the villeins, commonly to be 
found in the thirteenth-century sources, indicated the beginning of the 


1 Translated from the Russian by Mr. M. Postan. This article is a revised 
and enlarged version of a communication first published (in Russian) in the 
Works of the Historical Institute of Moscow, vol. i. (1927). Professor Kosminsky 
has in preparation a book on the English village. 
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decay of the manorial system under the influence of the rising money 
economy. The population of the manor formed a village community: 
Seebohm tried to trace the villein community and its characteristic 
system of open fields back to the Roman period, while Vinogradoff 
supported the Germanistic theory of free peasant communities as the 
basis of English society, but they are in essential agreement in their 
characterisation of the manorial system of the feudalera. This charac- 
terisation has been widely accepted among scholars, and has become 
the foundation of a classic school of thought. 

Scarcely, however, had the theory been fully formulated, than it 
was subjected to a subtle and dangerous criticism by the shrewd and 
sceptical Maitland, who had declared as early as 1894: “‘ Iam convinced 
that the time is not yet come when generalities about the English manor 
and its fortunes will be safe and sound.’? He maintained that the 
medieval manor did not always answer to the description given by 
Seebohm and Vinogradoff, that there was not in every case a central 
demesne and demesne organization, nor were there necessarily villeins 
oracourt. He demonstrated the existence in medieval England of land- 
holdings which did not form part of any manor and were not manors 
themselves. He showed that the expression ‘“‘ Manor,” as used in the 
medieval sources, was far from being definite or precise. This criticism 
Maitland based mainly on one source—the Hundred Rolls of 1279-80. 

Thus to the method of vast generalizations Maitland opposed the 
method of slow accumulation of material, and the monographic study 
of individual manors. He himself wrote an excellent monograph on 
the history of a Cambridgeshire manor, and the example was emulated 
in the work of Ballard, Davenport, Savine, and others. The careful 
analysis of groups of manors by Professors N. Neilson and A. E. Levett 
has done much to advance our concrete knowledge of manors and their 
economic and social structure, of the labour services and money dues, 
of the economic life of the demesne and its economic ties with the 
outside world, thereby disclosing certain features of manors which 
vary in many respects from the classic version of manorial history. It 
must, however, be admitted that this method of investigation is, in spite 
of its advantages, a very slow one. Moreover, the number of manors 
for which we have enough source-material to make monographic re- 
search possible is very limited. Even the most exact information 
about the economic organization of the manors of the Bishop of 
Winchester or of the Duke of Norfolk does not fully satisfy our legitimate 
wish to know more about the economic structure of England as a whole. 
An important part in the revision of the manorial theory has been 

1 The English Historical Review, 1894, xxxv. 417; reprinted in Collected 
Papers, ii. 366. 
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played by researches in the agrarian history of the northern and eastern 
counties in medieval England; particularly noteworthy is the work of 
Professor F. M. Stenton on the Northern Danelaw, of J. E. A. Jolliffe 
on agrarian usages in Northumbria, and of D. C. Douglas on East 
Anglia.) These all show that the manorial theory is not fully applicable 
to the social and economic structure of these territories. In other 
words nearly the whole of northern and eastern England has been 
excepted from the area of the typical manor, and as Kent has never 
been thought to belong to it, it is only the Midland and parts of the 
Southern districts which are susceptible of a strictly manorial explana- 
tion. As a result, the classical view of England in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries—which represents the country as covered with 
manors of roughly the same structure—is being gradually replaced by 
the realization of complicated local differences of social and economic 
structure. Impatient scientific thought is trying to find in this diversity 
some unifying principle, to reconstruct a whole out of its variegated 
parts. This study of English medieval economic history treated as a 
whole, based on statistical materia] and the knowledge of local pecu- 
liarities, is very largely the work of American scholars. Page’s work 
on commutation mainly in the Eastern counties was still very tenta- 
tive; more comprehensive is that of Professor H. L. Gray on commu- 
tation and on field systems, and that of Professor N. S. B. Gras on 
the corn market. But so far these studies have embraced only a 
limited number of questions, and have revealed many new dangers 
inherent in this type of work, a work whichis only possible after a great 
deal of careful criticism of the sources, and a very cautious and clear 
formulation of the problems. The new light thrown by the specialized 
and localized researches has shown us the inadequacy of the old 
theories, but has not constructed new ones to replace them. The 
uncertain outline of the new building rises up before us, but it is 
obscured by the mists of old theories, and by a new and as yet un- 
organized mass of facts, so that we are still unable to survey the 
complete structure. 


1 F. M. Stenton, Documents illustrative of the Social and Economic History of 
the Danelaw (British Academy, London, 1920); J. E. A. Jolliffe, “Northumbrian 
Institutions,” in The English Historical Review, xli., 1926; D. C. Douglas, ‘‘ The 
Social Structure of Medieval East Anglia,” in Oxford Studies in Social and Legal 
History, ix., 1927. 

* T. W. Page, The End of Villeinage in England (American Econ. Assoc., 
New York, 1900); H. L. Gray, ‘‘ The Commutation of Villein Services in England 
before the Black Death,” in The English Historical Review, xxix., 625 (1914); 
H. L. Gray, English Field Systems (Harvard Historical Studies, xxii., 1915); 


N. S. B. Gras, The Evolution of the English Corn Market (Harvard Economic 
Studies, xiii., 1915). 
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English history is not alone in this position. There is a great deal 
of discussion at present about medieval economic history in genera! 
and I would direct the attention of the reader to the apposite descriptic 
of this crisis given by M. Postan in his remarks on Professor Kulischer ’‘ 
book in the last number of the Economic History Review. Heisright 
in maintaining that a way out cannot be found in a mere enumeration 
of exceptions to the rules laid down in the old grammar. Yet very 
little of what is offered now as the new grammar is capable of solving 
our problems. The views expressed by Professor Dopsch, and the 
bold attempts of Professor Petrushevski! to solve in the light of the 
new facts the basic problems of medieval economy, are to be considered 
rather as a theoretical affirmation of agnosticism, the renunciation of 
allattempts at a definition of the fundamental traits of feudal economy, 
an endeavour to remove the boundary marks between epochs, which 
are—as no historian will fail to notice—organically and essentially 
different. The present-day student of European medieval economic 
history has a double task before him. First, he must provide an exact 
theoretical analysis of feudal economy and a precise terminology. The 
conception of manor and Grundherrschaft is undoubtedly no longer 
adequate in the light of the questions raised by modern investigators. 
To a still larger extent this applies to Biicher’s theory of Natural 
Economy. A theoretical analysis of feudal economy must start from 
a definition of the specific character of the feudal rent,” a reliable basis 
for which is to be found in the analysis of the pre-capitalistic forms of 
rent in the third volume of Marx’s Das Kapital. This is a problem of 
immediate importance, for until it is solved, until the theoretical 
problems are clearly stated, we shall do no more than grope our way 
even in empirical research. But, of course, the working out of theoretical 
problems cannot be in any way a substitute for the concrete study of 
history. The second task which faces the economic historian of the 
Middle Ages is the arrangement and organization of empirical research 
in the economy of the feudal era, in all its individual variations; and 
the elimination, by means of a critical estimate of the value of each 
separate source, of formulas based on a one-sided selection of material. 

What was the material on which the classic formula of the manor 
was built ? Seebohm took the chief points of his characterization of 
the village community from a map of Hitchin made about the year 
1816; but his description of serfdom and of the virgate with its forced 
service is derived from medieval sources. By far the greater part of these 


1 In his book Studies in the Economic History of Medieval Europe, Moscow, 
1928 (in Russian). 

2 I hope to introduce English readers to the interesting discussions which 
have taken place in the U.S.S.R. on this question. 
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sources is ecclesiastical—the Winslow Halimote Rolls, the extents of 
the manors of Battle Abbey, the Domesday of St. Paul’s, the cartularies 
and extents of the monasteries of Gloucester and Worcester, the Rotulus 
Redituum of Kelso Abbey, the Boldon Book, the Liber Niger of Peter- 
borough Abbey. The only non-ecclesiastical sources for the period after 
1086 used by him are the Fleta1 and the Hundred Rolls of 1279-80. 
From all these sources Seebohm selected only those facts which supported 
his conception of manorial structure, a structure which he had already 
determined in essentials when he considered the Winslow rolls. The 
variety and complication of the Hundred Rolls confused him at first, 
but he was soon able to recognize in them the familiar features of 
the manor. He approached them with a preconceived theory which 
he had built up on other material, and he found in them what he wished 
to find. In the general plan of his book he assigns to the Hundred 
Rolls a very important part. He makes them prove the universality 
of the manorial system, and with their assistance he manages to extend 
to a wide area those observations which he had made from the manor of 
Winslow. He found in the Hundred Rolls the indispensable features of 
the manor—demesne, free holdings, virgates and half-virgates of 
villeins, the scanty acres of cotters, the two latter being burdened with 
compulsory services. Without any foundation for doing so, he assumes 
these virgates to lie in the open fields, which are not mentioned in the 
Hundred Rolls; he then proceeds to give a few examples of the relation 
between the hide, the acre and the virgate, and between the virgate 
and the measurement of scutage; finally he gives three examples of 
villein and three of cotter services. His conclusion that this all points 
to the homogeneity of manorial structure in the English Midlands is 
not supported by sufficient evidence. Having deduced from sources, 
almost entirely ecclesiastical, the existence of this kind of manor in 
medieval England, he then, after a very cursory survey, comes to 
the conclusion that the whole of England was covered with such 
manors. 

Vinogradoff adduces many more sources, and is more careful in his 
handling of them. He combines breadth of conception with a sound 
instinct for the concrete details of law and administration, and a genius 
for overcoming the difficulties of a complicated and far from easy termin- 
ology. Vullainage in England is rightly considered as a masterpiece of 
exact and comprehensive research. Nevertheless, certain of the postu- 
lates of this classic work are controversial. Where does Vinogradoff 
derive his description of the manorial structure, and how does he prove 
the prevalence of this system in medieval England? He manipulates 
an overwhelming number of historical sources; but rarely reviews them, 

1 Fleta, sen Commentarius juris Anglicani . . . (London, 1647). 
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rarely describes them, and rarely discusses their reliability. All the 
information about them is to be found in isolated references in the 
text and the footnotes. For Villainage in England more than sixty 
printed or manuscript sources were used; yet the selectidn is one-sided 
and artificial, for most of them are manorial documents of ecclesiastical 
estates. The greater part of the illustrations and arguments is taken 
from the Glastonbury Inquisition of 1189, the Domesday of St. Paul’s, 
the Gloucester and Ramsey cartularies, and the manorial court rolls 
edited by Maitland for the Selden Society. The manuscript 1 sources 
are the cartularies of the Abbey of Eynsham, the Ely Inquest, the 
registers and cartularies of Bury St. Edmunds, the Black Book of the 
monastery of St. Augustine, and the Glastonbury customary and cartu- 
lary. Of the non-ecclesiastical sources, the Hundred Rolls of 1279-80 
are used far more than any other. Almost the whole of this material 
refers to the southern half of England ; very little of it relates to anything 
beyond the northern borders of Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Northampton- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, Worcestershire and Herefordshire. 
The non-ecclesiastical source—the Hundred Rolls—is used almost 
entirely for the light which it throws on one particular fact, the free 
virgate; and it must be borne in mind that this fact fits badly into the 
picture of the manor, for it marks the non-manorial, or (as Vinogradoff 
puts it), the pre-manorial, elements in rural life. Thus the general 
features of the manorial structure are based on ecclesiastical material, 
which, moreover, is limited to a single geographical zone. Further, 
the material all comes from the larger estates of the Church, such as 
Glastonbury, Ely, Gloucester, Ramsey, St. Augustine’s, St. Paul’s and 
Eynsham. In other words, it characterizes the situation on the large 
estates of the rich ecclesiastical institutions of the south of England. 
As distinct from ecclesiastical customs, Vinogradoff describes the 
peculiar structure of the “ ancient demesne ”’: this varies considerably 
from his general picture of manorial organization, and he looks upon it 
as a survival of an older order. 

On the whole, then, we must conclude that the material used by 
Seebohm and Vinogradoff in forming their pictures of villeinage was 
derived mainly from the records of large ecclesiastical institutions; and 
it is already well known that the Church was the most obstinate and 
tenacious of mastersin its attitude towards the villein and its insistence 
on the payment of labour dues. Maitland long ago pointed out how 
artificial and one-sided was the view afforded by this material, and 
in so doing made the best comment on his own statement that the villeins 
constituted the greater part of the agricultural population of England. 


1 Several of these sources consulted by Vinogradoff in manuscript have since 
been edited and printed. 
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a any case there is every reason for guarding oneself against arguing 
‘rom this material to the situation on estates of a different kind. 

We must also take into account another peculiarity of the sources 
used by nearly all students of the English village of feudaltimes. These, 
apart from the Hundred Rolls and such inconclusive sources as the 
legal and agricultural treatises, are all of manorial origin—manorial 
extents, manorial court rolls, accounts of manorial reeves, bailiffs 
and other officials. No wonder that attention is here entirely focussed 
on the manor in a way which must necessarily distort the true per- 
pective of the investigator. Monographs on the history of particular 
nanors, which have done much towards clarifying the structure of the 
manor, have not of course rectified this distortion.” 

This brief description may have made the problem, and the practic- 
able road towards its solution, sufficiently clear. We must leave the 
charmed circle of estate books and ecclesiastical sources, and reconsider 
the question of how far the manorial system, villeinage and labour 
services were really characteristic of the English village. Asa founda- 
tion for this work we may use a source which has been in print for over 
a century, the Hundred Rolls of 1279-80, which describe the village 
rather than the manor, without considering whether it fits into the 
manorial system or not. Seebohm saw in them a confirmation of the 
universality of the manorial system, but they attracted Vinogradoff’s 
attention to the important part played by free holdings, and finally 
provided the basis for Maitland’s attack on the manorial theory. As 
early as 1883, Vinogradoff indicated the importance in English 
social history of the Hundred Rolls, when he compared them with 
the Domesday Book.? There is a whole literature about the Domesday 
Book, yet the Hundred Rolls have never as yet been the subject of a 
monograph, although the fullness of their detail, and the possibility 
of checking and supplementing them by similar material, seems to 
offer the student far more valuable results than those which have 
been extracted with so much trouble from the celebrated eleventh- 
century survey. The reason for this is that Domesday Book towers 
above all the other somewhat scanty eleventh-century sources, whereas 
the Hundred Rolls are overshadowed by a wealth of other sources, 

1 Select Pleas im Manorial Courts (Selden Soc., vol. ii. ), p.1xix. Cf.also Pollock 
and Maitland, History of English Law, i. 432. The special conditions of manorial 


structure in church lands are also discussed by Douglas, op. cit., p. ; 

The Medieval Village, pp. 62, 142; and ete titel : ant Sie 
* The material of the charters sometimes leads us outside the province of the 

manor, but, as Professor Stenton says: ‘‘ The reconstruction of a social scheme 

from the material supplied by charters is always a difficult task” (op. cat 

p. lxxix). : 
8 The Atheneum, 1883, No. 2930, p. 815. 
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of a character at once detailed and concrete, whose one-sidedness 
is not immediately apparent. Nor can the Hundred Rolls stand 
comparison with the Domesday Book in respect of the area of 
territory reviewed. The Hundred Rolls constitute only a fragment, 
and cannot be taken to represent the whole of England—although 
they do cover a wide stretch of England, including 750 inhabited 
localities, and traversing the country all the way from Suffolk to the 
Gloucester-Worcestershire boundary. 

A large survey, composed all at the same time and on the same 
plan, is a far more satisfactory source upon which to work than a mass 
of material of different dates and gathered from different places. It 
is less conducive to one-sidedness than an arbitrarily selected group of 
sources. The Hundred Rolls describe, one after another, ecclesiastical 
and lay properties, small and great estates, typical manors and those 
which, properly speaking, cannot be called manors at all. For many 
estates, chiefly the smaller ones, these Rolls are our only source. 
Further, all the parts of the survey were made up at approximately the 
same time, which is a safeguard against the danger of combining into 
one composite picture parts belonging to different periods. The very 
character of a survey classified according to vills, hundreds and counties 
emphasizes local peculiarities and prevents confusion between them. 
Finally, and most important, a survey of this kind gives scope for the 
use of statistical methods. 

The investigation of the Hundred Rolls is undoubtedly of the nature 
of local research. The Hundred Rolls of 1279-80 cover an area of 
a distinct and specific character, to wit, the districts round the upper 
Thames and the Ouse, and a part of the Avon district—one of the most 
fertile regions in England, possessing an excellent system of waterways. 
It is a region which seems particularly well adapted for use as a check 
on the manorial theory, since it lies in the heart of the territory with 
reference to which that theory was developed. It is an agricultural 
region of arable cultivation where serfdom and labour services asserted 
themselves with the greatest persistence. The conditions in this region 
favoured the development of the manorial system. 

It may, however, be questioned whether a source dating from the 
seventies of the thirteenth century is not rather late to serve as the basis 
for criticism of the manorial theory. Possibly the manorial system 
which had flourished earlier in England had already begun to fall into 
decay at the time when the Hundred Rolls were compiled; this is 
Seebohm’s opinion.! There seems, however, to be something lacking 
in the dating of the main stages of the manorial system. Thus we 
find in Vinogradoff’s Villainage in England three characterizations of 

1 Seebohm, The English Village Community, p. 33. 
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the thirteenth century mentioned, each of which is in itself quite true: 
(xt) ‘the time of fully developed feudalism ’’;? (2) “ the break-up of 
feudalism ”’? (3) ‘‘ the time when feudalism was only settling itself.’’? 
It is equally easy to find in the twelfth century elements of the decay 
of feudalism, and in the thirteenth century elements of its rise. Such 
mainstays of the manorial theory as the Ramsey and Gloucester extents 
date from the fifties and the sixties of the thirteenth century. The 
Hundred Rolls are of very nearly the same date, and the period con- 
sequently does not seem to me to be unsuitable for the study of the 
fully formed manor. It is altogether doubtful as to whether one can 
determine the moment at which the manorial system was “in full 
bloom.” In its earliest days, it already contained the seeds of dis- 
integration.4 Itis, perhaps, justifiable to regard this as being the time 
when the feudal system reached its maturity ‘‘ on the eve of its slow 
decay.’”® Inany case the thirteenth century with its wealth of manorial 
sources must serve as a natural starting point for the more perilous 
adventure into the earlier centuries. 

Under the general designation “‘Hundred Rolls”’ (Rotuls Hundre- 
dorum), there are in the Public Record Office several sources 
which are mutually related as to date and content. These are: 
(x) The inquisitions of the travelling justices under 39 Henry III. into 
the feudal rights of the crown and private persons, and into the royal 
forests. Fragments of these dealing with five counties have been 
preserved. (2) The famous inquisition of the special commissioners 
of 2-3 Edward I. (1274-75) into the feudal rights of the crown and 
their appropriation by private persons, into the feudal rights of the 
great lords, and in particular into the malpractices of the crown officials, 
These have survived in entirety or in part for nearly all the counties.® 
(3) The inquisition of 7-8 Edward I. (1279-80), which interests us here 
particularly, and which was published in the second volume of the 
Record Office edition. This edition is not quite complete. The whole, 
or partial, descriptions of the following are given—two hundreds in 
Bedfordshire, four hundreds and the borough of Marlow in Buckingham- 
shire, eleven hundreds and the borough of Cambridge in Cambridgeshire, 
all the four hundreds of Huntingdonshire with the town of Godman- 
chester, nearly all of Oxfordshire, with fragments of the description of 
Oxford. Altogether about 640 inhabited places are described fully or 


1 Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, p. 223. 

a [bid., p..353. 3 Ibid., p. 349. 

* See the article by E. Power in History, vol. ii. (1918). 

5 Victoria County History, Oxfordshire, ii. 166. 

6 See Helen Cam, The Hundred and the Hundred Rolls (1930), and also her 
“Studies in the Hundred Rolls ”’ in Oxford Studies in Social Legal History, vi. 
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in part. What is not included is an unpublished book of 126 pages, 
which was discovered by Vinogradoff among the Miscellaneous Books 
of the Exchequer at the Record Office,1 and which contains a copy 
of the investigation of two Warwickshire hundreds (about another 
II0 localities). Powell found transcripts of the Suffolk inquisition in 
old registers of the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds2 Speaking gener- 
ally, only a fragment of the great inquisition has been preserved. 

The inquest of 1279-80 occurred during a time of unusual activity 
. on the part of the State, when the disturbed reign of Henry III. had 
come to an end and Edward I. had come to the throne. Edward I. 
returned to England in August, 1274, and by October 11 a number of 
commissions had been appointed to enquire into the extent to which 
the rights of the crown had suffered through the disorders of the time 
and the disorganization of the provincial organs of the crown. In- 
quisitions of this kind were not without precedent in English adminis- 
trative practice. At an earlier and also at a later date similar investiga- 
tions were entrusted to the justices in eyre. These inquisitions were 
carried out according to definite plan (Capitula Itineris); a variation 
of this plan is illustrated in the above-mentioned enquiry of 39 
Henry III. The enquiry of 1274-5 differed from earlier ones in being 
entrusted to specially appointed commissioners, and covered a larger 
number of questions. The result of the enquiry was the monumental 
work which historians refer to as the Hundred Rolls, although it really 
constitutes only part of them. 

There is a connection between the enquiry of 1274-5, some of the 
chapters of the Statute of Westminster (April, 1275) directed against 
the malpractices of royal officials, the Statute of the Exchequer 
(October, 1275) which regulated the arrest of property, and the Statutum 
de Judiciis Assignatis (de Ragemannis).3 The Gloucester Statute of 
1278, which required that any one who claimed any kind of immunity 
must appear before the justices in eyre or before the king, was also 
undoubtedly an outcome of the inquest of 1274-5. 

In the years 1278-9, several tours in eyre were ordered, during 
which the judges instituted a great number of proceedings as a result 
of the inquest of 1274-5. At the same time, in 1279, commissioners 
were appointed for another inquest, planned on a new and very wide 
basis. The questions which were to be asked on this occasion have 
not been preserved, but they are often repeated in the text of the 


1 The present reference, which has been verified, is K. R. Misc. Books—Series I., 
No. 15.—ED. 

2 E. Powell, A Suffolk Hundred in the Year 1283 (Cambridge, 1910). This 
inquisition is published in The Pinchbeck Register (ed. Lord F. Hervey), ii. 30-282. 

3 See H. Cam, op. cit. 
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answers.! Some of them reproduce literally, or almost literally, certain 
questions in the inquest of 1274—the questions dealing with crown 
manors and their alienation, holdings in capite, and their alienation, 
the alienation of ancient demesne, hundreds both in the king’s hands 
and alienated, services which were due to the king but had been lost, 
immunities, lands which had passed into the hands of the Church or of 
other persons to the detriment of the crown. Some of the points are 
reminiscent of the capitula of the travelling justices: those relating to 
wardships and marriages, escheats, and church patronage. 

In addition there are a large number of entirely new questions, and 
it is the answers to these that form the main contents of the new Rotulz. 
These questions imposed upon the commissions the huge task of com- 
piling a general land register of the whole of England, and a far fuller 
and more detailed land register than that of William I. The inquest 
was to define the landed property of every land-owner in England, 
whoever he might be and whatever the conditions of his tenure. At 
the same time an account of all service, to whomsoever it might 
be due, had to be given foreach single holding. For each hold- 
ing the complete feudal connection, right up to the king, had to be 
traced. The character of the estate had also to be described—whether 
it was held in fee, or for life, or for a term of years, and so on. The 
separate parts of the estate had to be enumerated—the demesne, the 
free holding, the villeins’ holdings—and at the same time the measure- 
ments of the estate had to be given. The commons had also to be 
enumerated—whether they were meadows, pastures, forests, fisheries, 
etc. It is this task of a general survey, a national land register, and 
this task only, that is referred to in the commission which, together 
with the questionnaire, was given on March 12, 1279, to the persons 
appointed to make the enquiry.2, The commissioners themselves also 
interpreted their duties in this sense, and their enquiries are limited 
almost entirely to the questions pertaining to a national land register. 

Special bodies of commissioners were appointed to carry out the 
inquisition, but we are left in some uncertainty as to the methods used 
by them in the performance of the complicated task. The royal com- 
mission provides some data, and valuable material is to be found in 
the actual text of the enquiry: a few points can be elucidated by analogy 
with the practices of the county courts as they are described by Bracton, 
and with the practice of other official enquiries, and particularly with 
the enquiries into the values of the movables for the imposition of the 


+ The text of the questionnaire can be reconstructed by a comparison of 
the separate Cambridgeshire surveys. The most precise survey is that of the 
vill of Kingston given in Rot. Hund., ii. 514-517. 

* The text of the commission is given in the Introduction to vol. ii. of the 
edition published by the Record Commission. 
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fifths, eighths and fifteenths, which entailed labours no less complicated 
than those carried out by the commissioners of 1279-80. The com- 
missioners were required to visit personally all the places where 
investigations were to be carried out, and to question carefully each 
landlord as to his feudal property and holdings. Where necessary the 
investigations were to be carried out a second time. The sheriffs of 
the counties had to summon on an appointed day, and at an appointed 
place, the necessary number of knights and other probos et legales 
homines to conduct investigations. The inhabitants of the county 
were required to give every possible help to the commissioners in the 
execution of their duty. As in the proceedings before the itinerant 
justices in eyre and in other official inquisitions, juries were formed in 
each county, each hundred having its own jury consisting of twelve 
men chosen from local knights and free holders. These juries received 
the questionnaires and had to enquire into every question in their 
hundreds. The juries undoubtedly kept a record of their investigations, 
and submitted it to the commissioners, thus following the practice of 
itinerant justices and of the juries engaged in the inquisition of 1274-75. 

We know little about how and from whom the juries collected their 
information. In each hundred the information is classified under the 
villages, and in some cases it seems as if every holder within a given 
vill has been questioned separately. Thus the description of the 
Hundred of Mursley, Bucks, concludes with a list of persons who were 
unwilling to answer questions.1 

Apparently the officials sometimes made use of the manorial 
machinery. The participation of manorial assemblies is suggested 
by expressions in the documents, such as “ veredictum villate de 
Curtlington.’ ‘‘ Halymot de Lewes,’ and ‘‘ Halimot de Clanefeud.’”4 
At times the part played by the manorial organization in the conduct 
of the inquisition seems quite clear. In those cases where villages 
were not identical with manors, the usual order of enquiry according 
to villages is superseded by that according to manors. A very obvious 
example is given in the description of Bampton and its hamlets, Oxon.5 
Inquisitions of this kind were no novelty to the manors, or at any rate 
not to all of them. The extents, which were compiled for private 
purposes, are very similar in character to the Hundred Rolls. The juries 
of the hundreds could obtain all necessary information from the juries 
of the manors, similar to those which supplied the information for the 


1 Rot. Hund., ii. 338. In the case in question the practice of the inquisition 
of 1279-80 resembles the later practice in connection with the valuation of move- 
ables. 

2 Ibid., ii. 822. 3 I[bid., ii. 690. 4 [bid., ii. 691. 

5 [b1d., ii., 688-93. 
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manorial extents, and possibly the juries themselves sometimes drew 
upon manorial extents in cases where these were of recent date. 
It is also possible that material for the Hundred Rolls was some- 
times drawn from certain official inquisitions into single manors or 
groups of manors, especially the Inquisitiones post Mortem.1 In this 
way the juries were often able to use methods which had been tried 
out, and sometimes even able to use material which lay ready in 
their hands. 

What exactly was the part of the commissioners in the enquiry ? 
Did they act merely as intermediaries between the exchequer and the 
officials, cr did they carry out the instructions given by the crown and 
take an active part in the work? We are definitely inclined to think 
that they had only to issue instructions to the juries and receive their 
reports. The onus of collecting the information lay entirely upon the 
juries; and upon their conscientiousness and competence, but also upon 
their class affiliations, sympathies and antipathies, depended the pre- 
cision and impartiality of the information eventually forwarded to the 
government. Vinogradoff considers that the officials represented the 
interests of the landlord; and he infers that the inquisition of 1279-80" 
contributed towards the extension of the rights of the landlords by 
defining the service-liabilities of the peasants inexactly and in favour 
of the landed proprietors.?, In the Hundred Rolls we find the names of 
the members of twenty juries. This is a sufficiently large number 
upon which to form a judgment of the social composition of the organ 
by means of which the inquisition was conducted. The social origin of 
the officials varied according to the localities; only in Oxfordshire (and 
here not in every hundred) and in Huntingdonshire do we find a 
majority belonging to the class of landed proprietors. In Cambridge- 
shire (with the exception of one hundred), and in Buckinghamshire, 
the landed proprietor class is only weakly represented or is not repre- 
sentedatall. Here the dominating element was drawn from the average 
free peasants, a certain number of owners of small properties being 
in some cases included, who need not necessarily have been poor men, 
since their social standing may have been based on occupations other 
than agriculture. But even in those places where the landed pro- 
prietor class predominated, it was mainly represented by lesser knights, 
who by no means always had villeins and in most cases only very few. 


1 For instance cf. the inquisitions of the escheator in the Cartularium Monasterii 
de Rameseta, i. 490, from Rot. Hund., ii. 656. In the Ramsey cartulary the 
document is wrongly described as 3 Henry III. (1218-19). The text indicates a 
much later date, probably 52 Henry III. (1267-8). The mistake is due to con- 
fusion between the figures iii. and lii. 

* Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, p. 155. 
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The great lords, and particularly those who had large numbers of 
villeins, only appear as exceptions, and even they can only be called 
“great ’’ in the comparative sense. In any case, I should not be 
inclined to identify the juries with the interests of the manorial lords, 
They frequently record the complaints of peasants at the increase of 
services and the appropriation of commons. 

In order to judge of the precision and conscientiousness with which 
the enquiries were carried out, it is essential to know how much time 
was spent on them. The Hundred Rolls contain very few dates. The 
royal commission was appointed on March 12, 1279. The commission 
allocated to Huntingdonshire and Cambridgeshire finished its investiga- 
tions in respect of the former county in the seventh year of the reign of 
Edward I., that is, before November 20, 1279, and in respect of the 
latter county in the following year. In the same year the enquiry in 
Buckinghamshire was completed. An exact date is given in the case 
of the Hundred of Lewknor, where the answers of the jury were handed 
over to the commissioners in Oxford on April 10, 1279. Here in the 
course of twenty-nine days, counting from March 12, the sheriff had 
received the instructions of the Crown, summoned to Oxford those 
people from whom the juries were to be chosen, the commissioners had 
arrived at Oxford, the juries had been formed and received their 
instructions, carried them out, and returned with the finished material 
to Oxford. The Hundred of Lewknor was not large; still, it contained 
twenty-two inhabited places. Thus, if the date April 10 is correct, the 
inquisitions were carried out extraordinarily quickly. The juries can 
hardly have had time to consider carefully the information they received 
or to verify doubtful cases. However, this dispatch was no exception 
where official inquisitions in medieval England were concerned. The 
commissions for the valuation and collection of twentieths and thir- 
tieths were appointed on July 22, 34 Edward I., and the first receipts 
were due on February 3 in the following year—that is to say, after six 
and a half months. The whole material for the Domesday Book was 
collected between the Gemots of Gloucester and Salisbury—that is, 
between Christmas, 1085, and Michaelmas, 1086. According to the 
observations of Miss Cam the actual proceedings in connection with 
the enquiry of 1274-75 did not last more than one week in each county, 
but she considers it possible that the questions had been sent to the 
sheriffs beforehand. 

What was the attitude of the population towards the inquisition 
of 1279-80? Very little information on this point is to be found in the 
text of the Hundred Rolls. The surveys of Bedfordshire and Bucking- 
hamshire give lists of those people who would not answer questions, 
In Buckinghamshire the bailiffs of the Honour of Berkhamsted forbade 
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the tenants to give the information.1 Apparently some people were 
afraid that the enquiry would lead to new fiscal claims. In connection 
with this there is evidence of an occasional tendency to minimize the 
revenues.” 

Thus the material for the Hundred Rolls was collected very quickly 
and without being checked, but with the help of existing and well-tried 
machinery and a population which was accustomed to every possible 
kind of manorial or governmental inquiry. Apparently this ambitious 
task of a general land-census was carried out by the “ small and much- 
governed England ” without much difficulty. But how far can we trust 
it ? How are we to expand its sometimes scanty and confused state- 
ments? What questions can we put and how exact can we expect 
the answers to be ? 

The Hundred Rolls of 1279-80 are drawn up in the same way as 
the manorial extents. The main difference is that the unit described 
is not the manor, but the village (vila). It is true that in cases where 
the manor coincides with the village, or where the investigations cover 
a group of manors, this difference is not observed, yet in several cases 
the descriptions of manors include non-manorial elements or elements 
only superficially connected with the manorial organization. In these 
cases we have before us those component parts of the vill which 
remained outside the manor, and were not included in manorial surveys. 
The form used in the Hundred Rolls for the description of separate 
manors generally varies from that of the manorial extents in being 
shorter and more general. The name of the lord of the manor is usually 
given at the beginning with the whole scale of tenurial relations up to 
the king, and all the liberties and franchises are enumerated. Then 
follows a description of the demesne, of the lands in villeinage, of the 
free holdings, and of the obligations incumbent upon them. We must 
notice how varied were these descriptions as between different counties 
and even as between different hundreds. Each jury interpreted and 
carried out its task initsown way. In some hundreds (e.g., Flemditch 
and Wetherley), as in many manorial extents, the size of the demesne 
is not given. When it is given it is usually expressed in acres, “ caru- 
cates ”’ or hides, but without a valuation. In other cases the valuation 


1 Rot. Hund., ii. 338. The reason for this refusal may well be that the tenants 
of the Honour of Berkhamsted had already answered or expected to answer 
in Hertfordshire.—Ep. 

* Cf. Ballard, in Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, v. 186 seq. An 
interesting account, which shows how inconvenient for the monasteries, and 
perhaps also for the other lords, the inquisitions were, is given in the Liber Memo- 
vandorum Ecclesie de Bernewelle (ed. J. W. Clark), p. 134. On p. 171 the possi- 
bility of purchasing the favour of the commissioners and their clerks by means 
of exennia, etc., is discussed. 
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is mentioned, for instance, in Chadlington, where the whole description 
is a particularly detailed one. Obligations to the owner are sometimes 
stated in a very summary manner, but at other times with considerable 
detail. Sometimes we find a detailed enumeration of the labour 
services, giving the amount and value of each; but at other times the 
information is very indefinite and does not contain the money values 
of the obligations. In other cases only the total value, without detailed 
specification, is mentioned. The money payments are not always 
sufficiently differentiated from labour services. Thus in Bedfordshire 
the usual form used in the lists of villeins and their obligation is: Debet 
per annum OOs. vel opera ad valorem. The enumeration of the obliga- 
tions is usually incomplete. The smallest ones are usually omitted, 
as are small customary rents, but sometimes these are given in detail. 
Such payments as auxilium are rarely given. All the revenues of the 
courts, mills, pannage and so on are outside the scope of the Hundred 
Rolls, although they are very prominent in the ministers’ accounts. 
Among the duties of free-holders is often mentioned appearance 
at the court, but these references are not always to be found, and 
one cannot draw any conclusions from their absence in this or 
that case. The labour services of free-holders are also only rarely 
mentioned. The servitia forinseca, such as payment of scutage, etc., 
are either not given at all or else mentioned very briefly. Commons 
are only noticed rarely and in a very general way; the tenants 
may be enumerated, though often their number only may be given, 
particularly where villeins are concerned. Sometimes we come across 
attempts at simplification, when instead of the names of the sub- 
tenants being given in detail, we are simply told of N. cum suis parvis 
tenentibus, or some other such formula. The absence of common forms 
naturally constitutes a source of great inconvenience to anyone 
compiling statistics, who is thereby obliged constantly to change 
the nature of his questions with every local variation of the 
material. 

A further study of the sources reveals a number of dangers incidental 
to the summary form of these surveys. Thus we have in many cases 
every reason to suppose that there were a considerable number of 
small sub-tenants who are not mentioned at all (particularly, it seems, 
in Oxfordshire). We are always faced with the danger of being unable 
to distinguish with sufficient certainty between the personally free 
tenants of villein land and the villeins. Apparently lands held for life, 
or at the lord’s will, are not specified, so that they may easily be con- 
fused with hereditary holdings. Many inaccuracies may be ascribed 


1 Cf. Neilson, “Customary Rents,” in Oxford Studies in Social and Legal 
History, ii. 13. 
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to the juries, being, as they themselves occasionally admit, ill-informed." 
Gaps, repetitions, and mistakes in counting and reckoning often occur, 
as do mistakes in the spelling of names. All these can be ascribed to 
“ such mistakes as were repeatedly perpetrated by the hurried clerks 
of the justices itinerant.’ 

The problem of the accuracy of the Hundred Rolls may be attacked 
by means of comparison with other contemporary sources whose 
accuracy we can trust. The most useful material for collation is pro- 
vided by the manorial extents, which were constructed on the same 
principles and asked the same questions, though the answers to these 
questions are given in far greater detail. A comparison with these more 
detailed sources would disclose the meaning underlying the summary 
and laconic form of the Hundred Rolls and bring latent dangers to 
light. I have made use of one such source in the shape of the extents 
of Ramsey Abbey. A large part of the dated extents refer to the years 
1251-52; they appear to be the nearest extents in point of time to the 
Hundred Rolls, though they precede them by twenty-eight years; 
others are even earlier. I had also, for purposes of comparison, the 
Eynsham Cartulary of 1268 (nine parallel passages), and five parallel 
descriptions from the Liber Memorandorum Ecclesie de Bernewelle of 
1295, and about fifty extents from the Inquisitiones post Mortem of 
1252-82. I have also drawn upon the Hundred Rolls of 1274-75 and 
the Placita de quo Warranto. None of these sources can be regarded 
as entirely suitable for use as a check upon our main source. During 
the second half of the thirteenth century there was a good deal of buying 
and selling of land; and where descriptions are not absolutely contem- 
porary, disparities may well be due, not to errors in the sources, but to 
changes in the actual situation of land. This applies particularly to 
freeholds, where such changes could be many and frequent. Dispari- 
ties may also in some cases be accounted for by differences in methods 
of reckoning. We have no guarantee of the complete accuracy of the 
manorial documents which we are using, but even less for the accuracy 
of the Inquisitiones post Mortem, in which Professor Gray has placed 
far too much confidence. We cannot, therefore, expect to find in the 
above-mentioned materials any assurance as to the reliability of the 
descriptions of the Hundred Rolls. Nevertheless, we are able to make 
a number of observations which will warn us of the dangers in our main 
source. 

In many cases we find a close correspondence in the information 


1 : ‘ , ; ; 
Such expressions as ‘‘nescitur quid nec quantum,” ‘‘ non possunt inquirere 

op «et ° . . 2 
quantum,”’ “‘nescimus nec inquiri potest,” ‘‘ ut credunt,” and “‘ ut intelligunt,”’ 


are common. Often the place and the number of acres or shillings and pence 
were not stated. 


2 Stenton, op. cit., p. cxi. 
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in the different documents. This is especially true of the estates of 
Ramsey, where the manors were distinguished by a remarkable 
stability in size or structure. The information in the Hundred Rolls, 
however, is more sketchy and brief: its most serious error, which con- 
fines the villein holding to ten virgates in the description of the manor 
of Wistow,} can be explained as a clerical slip, but a comparison with 
other sources reveals, in addition to many points of agreement, certain 
differences, for which gaps or mistakes in the Hundred Rolls are the 
only possible explanation. Sometimes considerable parts of the 
description are missing, and although such gaps can often be ascribed 
to the loss of one or more Rolls, we occasionally come across definite 
errors. Simplifications in the descriptions of the obligations of villeins 
are often due to gaps, and make it easy to underestimate the total sum 
of these obligations. On the whole, we can perceive a definite lowering 
of the assessment of the rents of freeholders and villeins. 

The Hundred Rolls use, far more than do the manorial extents, 
conventional and fiscal measures and figures, and these do not easily 
reveal the underlying reality. This is most obvious in descriptions of 
the demesne lands. When the descriptions of the demesnes of the 
manors of Ramsey Abbey in the Hundred Rolls are compared with 
those in the manorial extents, it is observable that the latter often give 
no measurements for the arable land of the demesnes; as a rule it men- 
tions only the name of the field (culturae) in which the arable land is 
situated, with a remark to the effect that the number of acres is not 
known. The usual method of indicating its measurement is to give 
the number of demesne ploughs which are necessary for cultivation, this 
number not comprising ploughing due as labour service and ploughing 
precariae. Often these obligations of the peasants are separately ex- 
pressed in terms of demesne ploughs. Take, for example, the descrip- 
tion of the demesne fields in the manor of Warboys and Caldecot: 
“ Dominicum Abbatis de Wardeboys distinguitur per plures culturas sed 
nescitur quante acre in eisdem continentur ... (an enumeration of 
thirty-seven culturae follows) quas quidem culturas cum consuetudinibus 
villa et duabus precariis possunt quatuor caruce sufficienter lucrari. 
Consuetudo vero villz zstimatur ad valentiam duarum carucarum per 
annum.’? This description, which sufficed for the purposes of the 
internal administration of the manor, was not suitable for the govern- 
ment surveys, for which an exact number of hides, carucates, virgates 
or acres was required. The Hundred Rolls give the measurements 
of the demesne in carucates. For this purpose they use simply the 
number of demesne ploughs, leaving out of consideration the villein 

1 Rot. Hund., ii. 602; Cartulavium Monastevii de Rameseia, i. 356-63. 


2 Cartularium Monasterii de Rameseia, i. 306-7. 
VOL. 111. 3 
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ploughs. In those cases where the numbers of demesne ploughs given 
in the extent and the number of carucates given in the Hundred Rolls 
do not coincide, we find that the number of carucal given in the 
Hundred Rolls correspond exactly with the demesne carucal, of 
Domesday Book. Altogether there is an undeniable similarity between 
the carucates of the government surveys of the thirteenth century and 
the carucae of Domesday Book, and the number of demesne carucates in 
the Hundred Rolls either coincides exactly with or is very near to the 
number of demesne carucae of the Domesday Book. It can be taken 
that the caruca of the Domesday Book did not represent any actual 
ploughing team, but the “ideal ’”’ plough with a team of eight oxen, 
to which all variations had reference. An investigation of the extent 
of the Abbey of St. Peter’s in Gloucestershire, supported by the facts 
given by the Taxatio Ecclesiastica of Pope Nicholas IV.,1 leads us to 
the conclusion that the actual plough was the basis for estimating the 
demesne carucate in the thirteenth century, whatever the actual number 
of animals used might be. (The cartularies of Gloucestershire mention 
ploughs harnessed with 10, 8, 6 or 5 oxen, or 4 or 5 horses.) On the 
whole these ploughs approached closely the ‘‘ ideal plough ”’ of Domes- 
day Book, but were not always identical with it. Thus a comparison 
of demesne surveys suggests that the manorial authorities in many cases 
did not know the exact dimensions of the demesne fields. Therefore 
the question in the official questionnaires ‘‘ quot carucatae’”’ was often 
replaced by the easier one, ‘‘ quot carucae arantes in dominico,”’ and as 
an answer the traditional figure of the Domesday Book was given.” 

A similar fiscal simplification is often to be found in the description 
of the obligation of villeins, although the object of the fiscal arrange- 
ments is here somewhat different; it is concerned with the finances of 
the manor rather than with those of the State. When we compare 
the descriptions in the Hundred Rolls with the Ramsey extents, we see 
that the Hundred Rolls are superior to the extents in method and 
clarity; but this is occasionally due to considerable simplification of 
the complicated allocation of labour services and to certain inaccuracies 
in calculation. The Hundred Rolls do not indicate any complicated 
system of allocating work; for instance, they do not show that some 
supplementary ploughing services were reckoned in with the Opera, 


__ * Historia et Cartularium Monasterii Sancti Petri Gloucestriae (Rolls Series), 
Ml. 55 S€q., 49 Seq., OI seq., 95 seq., 184 seq.; Taxatio Ecclesiastica, 231, 232. 

* The influence of the Domesday Book on the figures of later government 
documents can be illustrated by a comparison of the figures of the demesne 
carucate in Domesday Book (i. 204), and the figures of the demesne carucate 
given under the heading of Foeda Militum in the survey of the manors of Ramsey 


prepared as an answer to the government questionnaire, Cartularium Monasterit 
de Rameseia, i. 268-272. 
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and others—precariae carucarum—with the Precariae. This makes 
the measurement of the different kinds of service, even of the same 
Araturae, difficult. The labour services of small holdings, as well as 
various small and occasional payments from villein holdings, are very 
carelessly described. A serious omission in the Hundred Rolls, which 
constitutes a grave danger for the student, is the absence of any mention 
of the possibility of substituting money payments for labour services, 
or of the evaluation in money of such services. If we had not access 
to the extents, we might assume that we were dealing with manors of 
the purest “ labour services” type. But the extents show that in some 
manors “omnia ... opera potest dominus pro voluntate sua ad 
censum ponere,”’ and give the money value of the services. The study 
of villein holdings and villein services leads us to the conclusion that the 
Hundred Rolls have reproduced the forms of manorial book-keeping 
rather than the living facts, or, to put it differently, that they have 
looked at these facts from the standpoint of conventional manorial book- 
keeping. The virgates, the units by which, according to the Hundred 
Rolls, the land in villeinage is composed, do not represent actual peasant 
holdings, but are a more or less artificial unit for the allocation of 
manorial services. The various forms of the labour services described 
in the Hundred Rolls represent not the actual work of the villeins, but 
a method by which services and money-payments were reckoned. To 
a great extent the extents also are subject to the same criticisms, but 
they are in closer touch with actual fact and are richer in living material. 
In them, behind the arrangements of manorial finance, the actual 
course of the daily economic life of the manor can be clearly seen. In 
the Hundred Rolls these concrete details have disappeared. Their dry 
and summary descriptions reveal a lifeless skeleton, an accountant’s 
system of tabulation. By omitting to mention that money payments 
can be substituted for labour services, the Hundred Rolls exaggerate 
the part played by labour services in the manorial economy2 The 
same fault is, however, sometimes to be found in many manorial extents. 

The Hundred Rolls give only very one-sided views of the material 
position of each individual. Usually only the dimensions of the arable 
land (sometimes with the croft and the kitchen garden) are given. The 
information about the possessions outside the arable—forests, meadows 


1 [bid., i. 312. 

2 The tendency to exaggerate the importance of labour services is made par- 
ticularly clear by a comparison with the Inquisitiones post Mortem. Sometimes 
the Hundred Rolls mention only services where the Inquisitiones post Mortem 
mention only money payments. Compare, for example, the descriptions of 
villein obligations at Catworth (Cambridgeshire) in Inquisitiones post Mortem 
of Edward I. (File 22/8), and in Rot. Hund., ii. 625. One year had elapsed 
between the two surveys. 
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and pastures—is very confused and sketchy. They are usually only 
mentioned when they are owned by the person in question, but informa- 
tion about them is rare, and is expressed in very indefinite terms when 
they constitute a village common. It is difficult to form any judgment 
as to the extent of the arable land, pasture, forest and peat-land. The 
district covered by the Hundred Rolls is, it is true, mostly agricultural, 
but not entirely so; and this is indicated not so much by the Hundred 
Rolls as by other sources. We are told little about the crafts carried 
on by the peasant population. Sometimes, though by no meansalways, 
we may conclude from his payments that a particular person has been 
engaged in metal work; names and nicknames of the villagers suggest 
that they did not all live on the yield of the land. Crafts connected 
with the manufacture of textiles are indicated by such names as 
Draper, Comber, Fuller, Napper, Cissor, Parmentarius, Tailur, Tinctor, 
Textor, Textrix; with metal-work, by such namesas Faber, Ironmonger, 
le Ferrour; with leather-work, by such names as Tannur, Sutor, 
Corduanarius; with wood-work, building and carpentry, by such names 
as Carpentarius, Couper, Cementarius, Masun, Pictor; or with food- 
production, by names such as Carnificus, Cocus, Braciator, Baker, 
Pistor, Espicer. Trade is indicated by such names as Chapman, 
Monger, Mercer, Mercator, Mercatrix, Wollemonger, Cornmonger; and 
other professions by names such as Barbedor, Medicus, Capellanus, 
Clericus. Rural pursuits other than agricultural are indicated by such 
names as Bercarius, Gardiner, Grazier, Porker, Vaccarius, Piscator, 
Venator. Of course, not every Taylor engaged in tailoring, and not 
every Cooper made vats; nevertheless this varicty of names reflecting 
occupations other than agricultural shows that our source, by describing 
the social position of the village peasantry only by reference to land 
and agriculture, gives a very incomplete and partial view of the village 
economy. Only those who hold land are included in the survey: the 
landless peasants and hired labourers, whose existence even our survey 
incidentally notes, are not specifically included. 

While the main body of the material to be found in the Hundred 
Rolls is all related to arable holdings, the exact measurements that 
would enable us to determine the size of the holdings are not given. 
We have already discussed the question of the term carucate. It is 
hardly necessary to dwell on the well-known fact of the extreme un- 
certainty of all medieval land measures, beginning with the acre. The 
Hundred Rolls do not always make clear the difference between the 
conventional fiscal and the real measures, nor do they always reduce 
the virgate into acres. Occasionally the measurements of a particular 
lot are omitted altogether; this happens oftenest in the case of the 
assarta, which had considerable elasticity and could stretch to thirty 
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acresormore. The measurements of crofts and of cotters’ holdings are 
seldom given. 

All these factors compel us to be cautious in the choice of questions 
to be answered from the source, and warn us not to expect too exact 
a solution of our problems. When we speak of statistical treatment of 
the Hundred Rolls, we must not forget the peculiar character of our 
materials. We are but rarely dealing with the real figures of acres, 
revenues, or income. Moreover, bearing in mind some of the more 
frequent errors in our source, we must avoid conclusions from an 
insufficient quantity of uniform evidence, and in view of the variety 
of accounting methods we must be careful in the choice and the grouping 
of our materials. The figures at which we arrive by means of calcu- 
lations often represent not real values but conventional valuations, and 
can only be compared with other conventional figures after thorough 
testing of the possibility of error on either side. Naturally conclusions 
drawn from such figures are of a very uncertain character and allow for 
the presence of possible variations and error. It is certain that dis- 
appointment awaits anyone who expects from the Hundred Rolls an 
exact solution in figures of his problems. The patient statistician must 
be content if, as a result of his complex and arduous labours, he can 
produce even a dim and indistinct picture of the English village in the 
midland counties at the end of the seventies of the thirteenth century. 
He will find his satisfaction in the realisation that the results he has 
achieved can only be reached by the way which he has chosen for 
himself, and that what he sees, dim asit is, is something very different 
from what is apparent to those who have not carried through this 
difficult work. I recall the words of the late Professor Savine, whose 
masterly statistical work on the Valor Ecclesiasticus has served me as 
amodel. After he has described the tendency of present-day historians 
to limited specialization, to a preoccupation with the criticism of 
sources, and to “ tedious calculations,” he remarks: ‘“‘ Those who occupy 
themselves with tedious calculations are only striving after probable, 
approximate conclusions or explanations of a dominating tendency, 
but they know no shorter or more reliable way towards this goal than 
that of tiresome calculation.” 

I must admit the inevitability and justice of criticism on the score 
of method. Can one study the Hundred Rolls by themselves ? Would 
it not be right to use in the treatment of this subject as many contem- 
porary sources as possible ? No doubt it would be possible by this 
means to avoid many mistakes and difficulties, and to find confirmation 
where our source is vague or doubtful. Nevertheless certain arguments 
in defence of a monographic investigation of one main source can be 


1 Historical News (1916), i. 182 (in Russian). 
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advanced. I can quote Professor Savine’s exemplary elucidation, by 
means of a monographic study of the great government survey (the 
Valor Ecclesiasticus), of the question of monastic economy shortly 
before the Dissolution. In any case, I do not propose to attempt the 
task—to me an impossible one—of presenting a perfect picture of the 
English village in the thirteenth century, even of a single village. My 
work only constitutes a voyage of discovery into a dim and distant 
province, and all that this expedition does is to travel by a route some- 
what different from that which has until now been the usual one. A 
monographic treatment of the Hundred Rolls ought to be preceded by 
a new critical edition of the text, which could only be carried out by 
means of protracted studies in the archives. For the present we must 
renounce a complete treatment, and content ourselves with the selection 
of materials and with preliminary calculations. None the less I shall 
attempt, in conclusion, to touch upon the questions which are answered 
by the Hundred Rolls, and to suggest, if only tentatively, what those 
answers are. I hope one day to be able to give more exact answers, 
when I am able to lay down the way by which they may be reached. 

The special character of the Hundred Rolls as non-manorial govern- 
ment documents is apparent in the very system by which the material 
is arranged. It would be more accurate to say that there is not one 
system but three, which often overlap. It is as though the land de- 
scribed were covered with three nets with meshes of different shape and 
size; this gives rise to a number of curious combinations which cannot 
be rightly classified as belonging to any of the three systems. The 
first and most obvious system is the division according to vills (villae, 
hameletiae).1 Every, or nearly every, property lies in some vill or 
in several vills. This division is connected with communal organi- 
zation, a subject on which little light is thrown by our source. The 
second “network,” imposed on that of the vills, is the system of 
division according to the tenures. Each property represents one or 
several holdings. There are exceptions to this rule, but such cases are 
to be considered as abnormal, as the result of omission or ignorance, 
as a matter requiring explanation. Finally, we see through these 
two systems, sometimes clearly and sometimes not, the third “ net.” 
Here the “‘ mesh ”’ is a unit of economic administration, or ‘‘ manor ’’— 
if we do not associate with the term “‘ manor ”’ too definite an idea of 
economic and social structure. This system is not always clearly indi- 
cated, and we have often, therefore, to collect and reconstruct it from 
scattered components. To trace the possessions of one person it may 
be necessary to search our source in several different places, and in 


1 For the use of the words villa, hameletta, etc., cf. Miss B. A. Lees, The 
English Historical Review, xli. 89 (January, 1926). 
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fitting these holdings together to form a unit of economic administration, 
or manor, a great deal is left to guesswork. Do two separate tenancies 
from two different lords constitute one unit of economic administration 
or two? And to which of the manors do the free tenants belong who 
hold of one and the same lord, but whose holdings are scattered over 
a number of places ? 

The Hundred Rolls division according to the manorial system is 
not adhered to as consistently as that of villages and holdings. The 
Hundred Rolls do not concern themselves with the relations of a hold- 
ing to this or that manor. The very term ‘‘ manor ”’ is not employed 
throughout our source, nor has it any exact significance. The outline 
of the manor, so clear in local inquisitions, becomes confused in the 
Hundred Rolls. The danger of studying the village on the evidence of 
manorial documents has already been indicated, for there the manor 
fills the horizon and deprives the observer of a true perspective. But 
in the government documents the danger is exactly opposite; notices 
of the vill and of tenure, so exact and definite in law, threaten to sub- 
merge the less formal notion of the manor. Thus instead of the danger 
of over-estimation we are faced with the danger of under-estimation. 

The manor, and also its separate parts (principally the demesne 
and the free holding), have often to be constructed from scattered frag- 
ments, and in this process mistakes may occur by reason of the inexact- 
ness of data. But the manors have not only to be carefully pieced 
together, they have also to be carefully disentangled and separated 
from one another, since they had not only become entangled but had 
occasionally grown together in such a manner that they cannot be 
separated without artificially dissecting the material. A large free- 
holding within the manor often had a complicated organic structure 
which fully entitled it to call itself a manor. It sometimes happens 
that within a sub-manor of this type an equally complicated holding 
is to be found. That which in one manor is the demesne, may be 
merely a free holding in another. The mutual interlinking of manors 
is facilitated by the fact that members of the estate-owning class, 
ecclesiastical and lay lords, possessed medium-sized and small 
holdings in manors other than their own. This phenomenon, which 
Savine observes in connection with the English village of the seven- 
teenth century, could also be found, though possibly to a lesser extent, 
in the thirteenth century. Not only do we find the lords of manors 
holding land in other manors, but sometimes they hold land from their 
own tenants. On the other hand, the demesne is sometimes parcelled 
out among the free holdings. The manorial system, as we find it in 
the Hundred Rolls, is exceedingly involved and far removed from any 
kind of symmetry. It is difficult to agree with Vinogradoff’s opinion 
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that the Domesday Book period was one of manorial chaos, while the 
Hundred Rolls show the manor compact and complete.!_ The relation- 
ship between manors of different types and non-manorial units, between 
the vill and the manor, is no less complicated in the Hundred Rolls than 
it was in Domesday Book. 

Since the Hundred Rolls cover wide adjacent stretches of country, 
we are justified in raising the question of the general] characteristics of 
the manorial system in certain regions. Without ignoring the above- 
mentioned difficulties and the disappearance of certain manorial 
elements in our material, we are yet able to determine the different types 
of manorial structure, and the relationships between the manor and 
the vill. 

Even if we are not able to determine by means of the Hundred Rolls 
the proportion between the free and the servile population, we can 
determine that between free land and land in villeinage. Within the 
bounds of one or another vill, but especially of the same manor, the 
Jand measures vary within fairly narrow limits, which renders com- 
parison easier. While the demesne is either not defined at all or only 
very vaguely, the tenants’ holdings are very much easier to calculate. 
The question of the relationship between free and villein holdings is of 
the first importance in the history of the manorial system. The villein 
holding with its burden of compulsory service is the fundamental 
feature of this system; the free tenement is regarded as a pre-manorial 
or post-manorial, but certainly not a non-manorial, form. Vinogradoff 
has given an excellent exposition of the weakness of the connection 
between the free tenements and the manor.” The relationship between 
the free and the villein holdings not only determines the relative 
importance of the manorial system in the thirteenth century, but also 
throws light on the subsequent agrarian development of England, 
especially if one considers the direct descent of the copyhold from the 
villein tenure. What decided in the main the destiny of the English 
village ? Was it the manorial custom developed during the feudal 
era, or was it the “‘ freer play of economic and legal forces?’’? Our 
solution of this problem depends largely on the answer we can find to 
the question we set ourselves above. 

When we compare the extent of the free and the villein holdings, 
we are convinced that although the villein holdings preponderate on 
the whole, particularly in the lands of the great monasteries, yet the 
free tenement is of very much more than secondary importance in the 
midland counties. Definitely free vills are rare, but in many vills and 

1 Vinogradoff, The Growth of the Manor, pp. 299-3060. 


2 Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, Essay II., ch. iv. 
3 [bid., 346. 
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even hundreds there is a greater proportion of free than of villein 
holdings. 

There is another question of fundamental importance to which our 
source can provide the answer. Historians have discussed the question 
of the relationship between the services and money payments of the 
villeins before the Black Death and have persistently connected it with 
the question of commutation, while leaving open the question of the 
relationship between labour services and money payment during the 
period when the unmodified manorial system was still prevalent. In 
order to recognize the process of commutation, it is essential first to be 
clear about its point of departure. This, however, has not been done, 
because people took for granted the prevalence of labour services at the 
time when the manor reached its fullest development. Professor H. L. 
Gray, the author of the most recent general enquiry into commutation 
before the Black Death, also made this methodological mistake. But his 
investigations, having shown the preservation of the feudal system in the 
economically more developed counties and its “ disappearance”’ in 
the more backward ones, force one to reconsider entirely the question 
of the general direction of development of the system of labour services. 
The information provided by the Hundred Rolls about compulsory 
services and money payments is very varied in character, but in most 
cases we have material for comparison. A comparison with the 
Ramsey extent reveals the purely conventional and formal meaning 
of the manorial lists of labour services. These descriptions give the 
maximum which the lord could demand of the villeins. In actual fact 
this maximum was not exacted and probably only rarely asked for. 
Every year money payments were substituted for a certain percentage 
of the services (Venditio Operum). This is too well known a fact for 
us to dwell on it. Thus the facts presented by the Hundred Rolls 
provide a record, not of the actual labour services, but of their maximum 
amount; in many cases, though by no means all, the actual and the 
maximum might coincide. To estimate the margin of error is thus a 
difficult task, all the more so because the amount of the Venditio 
Operum changed from year to year, yet one must bear in mind that in 
order to arrive at the real position, something (and perhaps a great 
deal) has to be deducted from the recorded figures of obligations to 
labour services. In any case, in taking the figures of the Hundred 
Rolls, we would not on any account belittle the importance of labour 
services. 

Now investigations of the obligations of the villeins, and the amal- 
gamation of their money payments with their services, show in spite of 


1 “ The Commutation of Villein Services in England before the Black Death,’’ 
The English Historical Review (1914), xxix. 625. 
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all qualifications that in central England in the seventies of the thir- 
teenth century the money payments of the villeins were of very con- 
siderable importance, often exceeding that of their labour services. 
Of course, this does not explain the question of commutation, since 
money payments by no means always resulted from commutations. 
Nevertheless, we can in a great number of cases postulate the commu- 
tation of services, and even more often the alternative character of 
services and payments. 

When we consider the facts of labour services in connection with 
the size of the demesne, we can form some idea of the demesne economy. 
We can also thereby judge to what extent the lord’s farm was dependent 
on the compulsory services of the peasants, and to what extent its own 
resources sufficed. But here we shall have to confine ourselves to a 
general principle, because an exact statistical description of the demesne 
is as difficult as an exact characterization of the labour services, the 
more so that we are not told about the management of the demesne and 
consequently do not know its demand for labour. But we may be 
certain, after considering the relation of the size of the demesne to the 
quantity of labour services available, that the labour services could not 
suffice for the working of the demesne, even in those vills and hundreds 
where the system of labour services was most highly developed. The 
large percentage of cotter-farms indicates the sources from which the 
ordinarily available additional labour was drawn. 

The investigation into the sizes of holdings must of necessity be 
largely based on guesswork; in this connection there is always a possi- 
bility of mistakes and simplifications. Yet even the approximate 
results of our calculation leave no room for doubt that the majority 
of the peasantry, whether free or serf, were in danger of a land-shortage, 
and that a considerable percentage consisted of cotters, who could not 
support themselves on their own land. The existence of a large class 
of prosperous free tenants is also very important. Their properties 
are often extremely complicated, as one result of a long succession of 
acquisitions. When we compare the prosperous free tenements with 
the small estates, we can, within limits, form an idea of the economic 
nature of the class which played such an important part in the political 
history of medieval England, but which nearly always lies outside the 
scope of the historian of agrarian matters. 

An investigation of free holdings and free rents is of considerable 
interest. The rent and the composition of the holding often makes it 
possible for us to determine its late or early character, the degree of 
its connection with the feudal organization, and its position in the 
manorial economy. In some manors the rents of free holdings play 
an important part. Unfortunately we can form no clear conceptions 
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as to holdings held for life, by years, or at the will of the lord, but even 
here we can make important observations. On the whole, we see in 
the Hundred Rolls but little of the development of the leasehold, which 
had already begun. Similarly, a number of isolated passages illustrate 
both the growth of the labour services and their replacement by money- 
rents, the connection between the manor and the market, enclosures 
and encroachments, the mobilization of the land, and the “ engrossing 
of farms.” 

Thus even though a study of the Hundred Rolls leads us to think 
that the ‘‘ manorial explanation ” can be applied with more justice 
to the Midlands than to the North of England, yet we have still to 
admit that even here the manor is far more complicated and less definite 
in form than the manorial sources and those of the great ecclesiastical 
lands would lead us to believe. 

The study of central England in the light of the Hundred Rolls does 
not by any means conclude the work of empirical study required to 
describe the English village of the feudal era. A large number of 
districts still await their investigators, and many of them may wait in 
vain as long as adequate and reliable sources are not available. The 
attention of the researcher will inevitably be drawn to a source which 
has only recently begun to be used in the study of agrarian history 
—namely, the Inquisitiones post Mortem. These contain a number of 
surveys covering the estates of deceased tenants-in-chief in nearly all 
the counties of England, beginning with the twenty-fourth year of the 
reign of Henry III. They supply fairly full, though by no means 
complete, material, which permits a study to be made of the manor 
in various parts of England in the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Their use is, however, involved and difficult. Professor H. L. Gray has 
raised a question of great interest to the historian by using this source 
in connection with the study of the question of commutation, but he 
has left open a possibility of error by failing to subject the inquisitions 
and their complicated terminology to a thorough preliminary criticism 
which would have brought to light the dangers and difficulties which 
they present to the student. But although we must approach the 
Inquisitiones post Mortem with caution, we can nevertheless derive 
from them much interesting material for a general characterization of 
the English village of the thirteenth century, material which in many 
respects supports the conclusions to which we have been led by the 
Hundred Rolls. This, however, is a question which, in view of the 
complexity and technicality involved in the use of sources, cannot be 
exhausted by a few cursory remarks. 

I think that if we take the theoreticalinvestigation of feudal economy 
as a starting point and consider all the specialized empirical studies 
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of single manors and of whole districts, supplemented by the observa- 
tions which we have made with the help of the Hundred Rolls and the 
Inquisitiones post Mortem, we shall at last be able to attempt the 
construction of a synthetic picture of the English village “‘in its 
maturity on the eve of its slow decay.” But the problems which face 
students of the medieval village today are not limited to those which 
can be elucidated with the aid of the above-mentioned sources. On 
the one hand the degree to which the rural economy had proceeded 
towards production for exchange, the connection of the economy of 
both demesne and peasant farms with the market, with reference to 
the general development of trade and the separation of town and 
village, constitute a problem the solution of which may be considered 
the key to an understanding of a given stage in agrarian development.’ 
On the other hand, the idea of the permanence and stability of manorial 
custom, which guarded the interests of the peasantry, and of the 
harmony between the interests of lords and peasants, in consequence 
of the prevalence of a natural economy and the structure of the 
community, is giving way to the conceptions of a complex class war 
within the manor, of the fairly wide and undefined limits of the voluntas 
domint, and of the insufficient guarantees provided by manorial custom 
for the interests of the peasants.” 

These problems are beyond the scope of our sources, and their 
consideration necessitates the use of others. But it must be borne in 
mind that their solution will have to be sought by the same methods 
which we have used in the study of the material here investigated. 


E. KOSMINSKY. 


1 Tocareff, ‘‘ The Trade of the English Manor in the Thirteenth and the 
First Half of the Fourteenth Centuries,’’ in Scientific Notes of the Moscow Historical 
Institute, vol. vii. (in Russian). 

2 Dr. Coulton has discussed this subject extensively. See also Zvavitch, 
“Class Distinctions in Manorial Justice,”’ in Scientific Notes of the Moscow His- 
torical Institute, vol. iii. (in Russian), 


BENJAMIN GOTT AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION IN YORKSHIRE 


HE portrait gallery of economic history is rapidly filling up. 

It would be rash to place the responsibility for this on the 

shoulders of Ludwig or Lytton Strachey; but the fact remains 
that the examination of family papers and business records is going 
on apace on both sides of the Atlantic, and from this resumption 
of the work begun by Samuel Smiles there is emerging a shelf of 
business biographies. Oldknow, Wedgwood, Boulton, Watt, Gresham, 
the Rothschilds, the iron-masters, the machine-makers, the cotton 
kings, from the Fuggers to Ford, all are getting full-length portraits, 
and the most recent books by Professors Clapham and Fay are full of 
names and thumb-nail sketches. Economic history is becoming 
personal instead of political. 

In the gallery devoted to heroes of the Industrial Revolution the 
woollen industry is almost entirely unrepresented. The men who led 
that old manufacture from the cottage to the factory have not yet 
found their biographer, and we may doubt whether many of them ever 
will. The West Riding woollen factories were numerous, but usually 
they were not very large. Their records seem to have been generally 
destroyed, and as yet there has been no such “ find’ of material as 
Unwin made at Mellor. But there were one or two giants among the 
factory pioneers, and of these the outstanding figure was that of Ben- 
jamin Gott, a few of whose scattered papers have recently been given 
to the University of Leeds. The papers are very fragmentary, and 
there are large gaps; but sufficient material exists elsewhere to enable 
us to see the man and his work fairly clearly.} 

Benjamin Gott’s importance lies in the fact that he was a woollen 
cloth merchant who turned manufacturer in order to supplement the 

1 The papers were given by members of the Gott family. There are no letter 
books, and only about a dozen letters from Gott himself. I have reason to believe 
that practically all the firm’s records were destroyed when the family went out 
of the woollen business in the later part of last century. A notebook of Gott’s 
has also been given to the University of Leeds by Mr. A. B. Hunter, formerly 
a partner in a firm which used part of the mill in the last years of last century. 
Further information is available in the blue books, the local newspapers, the 
letters between Gott and Boulton and Watt (in the Birmingham Library), and 
in the records of the American Fur Company (in the New York Historical Society 


Library). There are far more of Gott’s letters in Birmingham and New York 
than in Leeds. ~ 
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goods he bought from the domestic clothiers. He built the first big 
woollen mill in England, and till his death he towered above all his 
rivals. He experimented with new methods of manufacture and 
finishing, studied costs carefully, developed the use of steam and steam 
power for nearly all processes, and fought, not always successfully, 
the opposition of his men to new machines or methods. He dressed 
and blanketed a large part of the armies of England, Russia, Prussia 
and Sweden; he served North American fur traders as well as Boston 
society; he sold cloth in South America and China, not to mention 
Germany and the Mediterranean countries. Rumour says he became 
a millionaire, and for the last twenty years of his life he was the 
grand old man of the industry. Benevolent despot, gentleman, phil- 
anthropist, patron of art and science, friend of Watt, Rennie, Chantry 
and Lawrence, he fails to fit in any picture of Gradgrind, and must 
have felt uncomfortable in the presence of some of the self-made 
masters of his day and district. 

Gott was born in 1762 at Woodall, near Calverley, a few miles 
west of Leeds, in the heart of the coloured cloth area. Even in the 
thirteenth century Calverley was a centre for fulling cloth, but there 
is no record of any connection between the Gotts and the staple local 
industry. Benjamin’s father is described in legal papersasa gentleman; 
he was apparently a civil engineer, a friend of Brindley, and was con- 
nected with the management of the Aire and Calder Navigation and 
the supervision of roads and bridges in the district. He was thus 
middle class, and probably ranked as well-to-do, though he was not 
a land-owning squire. Benjamin was therefore able to go to Bingley 
Grammar School till he was over seventeen years old. Then in 1780 
his father apprenticed him to a firm of Leeds cloth-merchants, 
Wormald and Fountaine. He thereupon left home and went to 
live in the town which for the next sixty years was to be the scene 
of his extraordinarily successful labours. 

The function of the Leeds cloth merchant at this period is too well 
known to need detailed description. Cloth was produced by thousands 
of clothiers scattered in villages or on small farms over the hills and 
valleys west and south of Leeds. Some of these clothiers worked on a 
very small scale, and employed only one apprentice or journeyman. 
But during the second half of the eighteenth century there was a 
considerable increase in the disparity between the size of these “‘ family 
firms ” and that of the biggest units. We know of a man who began 
with one loom and eventually had twenty-one; and while in 1750 
“he was thought a great clothier that made two pieces in a week,” 
by 1806 “‘ if he makes six or eight or ten he is not biggest by far.’’! 

1 Parl. Papers (1806), iii. 175, 182; also 160. 
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The clothier sold his pieces “in the rough ”’ (t.e., undressed and 
often undyed) to merchants or agents. Buyer and seller met weekly 
or twice weekly in the cloth halls of Leeds, Huddersfield, Halifax, and 
Wakefield. In the building of some of these halls the local merchants 
took the initiative and provided the funds, and many Leeds merchants 
bought all the pieces they required in the halls But as the eighteenth 
century progressed, some of them supplemented their public purchases 
by giving quite large private orders to clothiers, and some master- 
manufacturers therefore made cloth solely to meet such orders. This 
was especially true of the larger clothiers; the small men took their 
pieces to the cloth hall, but the big producers delivered their wares 
straight to the merchant’s warehouse.” 

The merchant was more than a mere buyer and seller. The cloths 
he received had to pass through several processes before they were 
ready for the tailor’s scissors or the shopkeeper’s shelves. Occasionally 
the merchant had these finishing processes done for him by some firm 
of dyers and/or dressers, but most merchants had their own finishing 
plants. One or two of them were even going further, and were begin- 
ning to employ wool-sorters, spinners and weavers. In the Yorkshire 
worsted industry, now growing rapidly, the distinction between merchant 
and manufacturer was almost imperceptible, and the merchant- 
manufacturer was an old figure in the West of England. But this 
invasion of the clothier’s preserve by the merchant did not make very 
much progress around Leeds until the last decade of the century. The 
cloth halls, supplemented by private purchases, seem to have met 
adequately the needs of the merchants. 

The Leeds merchant wasa traveller. He, or his agents, frequented 
the public cloth markets of the Riding, and went round among the 
clothiers giving orders. He also went at least once a year on “‘ the 
northern and southern journeys,” calling on customers, seeing shippers, 
soliciting orders, discussing financial matters with the London firm that 
handled his accounts, and having a holiday. 

Gott chose wisely when he selected Wormald and Fountaine to 
teach him the cloth trade. There were at the time about eighty firms 
of cloth merchants in Leeds, but in volume of trade Wormald and 
Fountaine ranked as one of the five largest. An estimate made by a 
local merchant put the home trade of the firm in 1782 at £30,000 per 
annum, and the foreign at £10,000.2 Two other firms were given the 


1 See Heaton, Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries, c. xi., for a more 
detailed account of this marketing organization. 

2 By 1806 this private selling was described as going on “ to a very great 
extent ’’: Parl. Papers (1806), iii. 159. 

8 Extracts from Memorandum Book of an Old Leeds Merchant (Thoresby 
Soc. Pubs., xxiv., pt. 1), 37. 
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same value of trade, and only the two old merchant establishments of 
Denison and Bischoff were placed higher. These five firms did over 
one-fifth of the total cloth trade of the town. Hence it was natural 
that Gott should have to pay high tuition fees. His apprenticeship 
premium was £400, which, according to Campbell, was £100 more than 
the highest premium charged by any London merchant or banker 
twenty-five years earlier. 

During his four years of training the apprentice was to be taught 
all aspects of the cloth trade. He was to have liberty to study the 
account books, be present at all transactions, visit the cloth halls of 
Leeds and Huddersfield, and in his last year go with his masters on the 
northern and southern journeys. He apparently behaved so well that 
at the age of twenty-two he was admitted into the partnership. He 
invested £3,660 in purchase of a one-eleventh interest in the firm— 
a fact which shows that his family was far from poor. The older 
partners subscribed £36,600 in stock, cloth, and good debts; each of 
them was to be allowed to take {60 out of the till each month, and 
Gott could take f{12. If at the end of five years the partnership was 
dissolved the assets were to be divided in proportion to the capital 
each partner had invested.” 

For thirty years Gott had members of the Wormald family with 
him as partners, but the Fountaine interest came to an end before 
1800.3 In 1816 the Wormalds dropped out, and Gott took his two 
sons into the firm. From that date for fifty years Benjamin Gott 
and Sons was the outstanding Leeds woollen firm—I think we could 
safely say English woollen firm. But from at least 1790 Gott was the 
driving force, and the developments of the next forty years were largely 
the result of his energy and initiative. He was a newcomer to the 
trade, alert and free from traditions; he came in young and fresh, and 
the two old men who had trained him soon gave place to younger 
partners; he was fairly well educated and had an interest in mechanical 
problems; and either in his father’s pocket or in the profits from trade 
he had a fund of capital on which to draw. 

To such a man the times were full of opportunity. Gott entered 
the trade just as the tempo of expansion was turning from allegro 
to prestissimo. Broadcloth production increased about 130 per cent. 
between 1726 and 1747, declined during the next sixteen years, but 
after the peace of 1763—thanks to better market conditions and the 
introduction of the flying shuttle—increased 150 per cent. in the next 


1 Campbell, The London Tradesman (1747), 331 seq. 
* See apprenticeship indenture and articles of copartnership in Gott MSS. 


3 Fountaine died in 1791. Wormald’s son came into the business in the 
nineties. 
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ten years. The troubles in the North American market after 1775 
tossed trade up and down for a while, but after 1780 the downs were 
insignificant in comparison with the ups. During Gott’s five years of 
apprenticeship and probation (1780-4) output rose 66 per cent., and 
after a brief relapse in 1787-8 the curve of production became more 
and more like the side of a precipice. 

In its earlier stages this expansion of textile production was carried 
through without any important change in methods or equipment. 
But after about 1760 the adoption of the flying shuttle created a greater 
demand for yarn, while the rapid development of mechanical yarn- 
making in Lancashire attracted the attention of the woollenmen. The 
cotton industry overflowed into the West Riding, and one need not have 
gone far west from Leeds to see jennies, frames, and mules at work. It 
wasinevitable therefore that an attempt should be made to adapt thenew 
machines to the preparation of woollen and worsted yarn. Ina Home 
Office paper dated 1775! the West Riding coarse cloth manufacture is 
described as “‘ never known in a better state, or a greater number of 
hands employed and more extensive schemes projected’; and the 
explanation given is partly ‘‘the great improvement in machinery 
and cheapness of fuel’ and partly the universal cultivation and con- 
sumption of potatoes. The hand jenny was first introduced in the 
seventies, and as it was cheap, worked well, and could be used in the 
home, it rapidly became part of the domestic equipment of many 
clothiers and their journeymen.? 

About the same time there was some adoption of scribbling and 
carding machinery, for in 1781 a Leeds “‘ gentleman ’”’ was caught 
collecting plans of a horse wheel, a carding machine, a scribbling 
machine and a billy, ‘‘ with intent that the same might be exported 
to some other part or place than Great Britain or Ireland.” Factory 
power spinning of cotton or worsted yarns was being carried on in the 
upper valleys of the Aire and Wharfe by 1790,4 and Matthew Murray, 
the father of many engineering improvements, was helping John 
Marshall to design and build machines which made possible the 
mechanical spinning of flax. Meanwhile the use of steam power 
was becoming more widespread. Several Savery engines were at 
work, some of them pumping water out of river or brook up to an 
elevation from which the water could run over a water-wheel. But in 


1 Home Office Papers, Domestic, Geo. III., vol. x., No. 88. 

* Parl. Papers (1806), iii. 30, 73, 81, 103. 

3 White Cloth Hall MSS. 

4 James, History of Worsted Manufacture, 327-8; Hodgson, Textile Manu- 
facture in Keighley, 18. 

5 Kilburn Scott, E. (ed.), Matthew Murray, Pioneer Engineer, passim. 
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1784 Boulton and Watt installed a small engine for an oil mill near 
Hull, and within the next four years supplied two others to the same 
town.! What Lancashire was doing with machinery and steam was 
common knowledge among the more wideawake Yorkshire clothiers 
and merchants. 

Finally, Leeds merchants were endeavouring to improve the equip- 
ment in their finishing shops. Yorkshire’s reputation rested chiefly 
on the production of cheap coarse cloth, and this cheapness was not 
merely the result of using inferior wool, but was also due to cloth- 
dressing methods which were crude in comparison with those prac- 
tised in the West of England. Hence the cloths from the West of 
England ranked far above those of the Leeds district even when the 
two districts were using the same quality of wool, and any attempt to 
improve the quality or expedite the finishing of Yorkshire fabrics 
must begin with a revolution in the dressing shops. In the late eighties 
several mechanical improvements were devised, and adopted by 
finishers outside the Leeds area. The Leeds merchants therefore met 
in 1791, appointed a committee to buy one of each of the new machines 
“‘ for the inspection of the trade previous to their being brought into 
general use.’’ This plan stirred up opposition from the journeymen 
cloth-dressers and from some master-manufacturers. The merchants 
therefore replied by pointing to the success of machinery in the cotton 
industry, and the results achieved by the equipment already intro- 
duced into the woollen manufacture. ‘The scribbling mill, the 
spinning frame, the fly shuttle, have reduced manual labour nearly 
one-third, and each of them at its first introduction carried an alarm 
to the workpeople. Yet each has contributed to advance the wages 
and increase the trade, so that if an attempt were made now to deprive 
us of the use of them there is no doubt but every person engaged in the 
business would exert himself to defend them. ... (Therefore) we 
declare that we will protect and support the free use of the proposed 
improvements in cloth-dressing by every legal means in our power; 
and if, after all, contrary to our expectation, the introduction of 
machinery should for a time occasion a scarcity of work in the cloth- 
dressing trade, we have unanimously agreed to give a preference to 
such workmen as are now settled inhabitants in this parish and who 
give no opposition to the present scheme.’ 

This proclamation, signed by sixty-one firms, shows that by 1791 
the yarn-preparing machines were accepted parts of the cloth-making 
equipment, and that the merchants were fully awake to the need for 
improving the processes they already controlled. But some of them 


1 Index of plans of Boulton and Watt engines, in Birmingham Library. 
* Proclamation issued by Leeds cloth merchants, November 18, 1791. 
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were determined to go even further, and control the manufacturing 
processes as well as the finishing shops. Not all the factories set up 
during the next twenty years belonged to the merchants; most of the 
dealers were content to handle the more genteel tasks of buying, 
finishing, and selling. The merchant during the period of the French 
wars had enough commercial problems to cope with, and it may well 
have seemed rank folly to add to them the worries of getting wool, 
handling labour, providing power, buying machinery, and risking riots. 
Let the small clothiers carry on with the manufacturing processes; 
that was their job. The merchant’s place—and profit—was in the 
counting-house or warehouse. 

This view, while it was accepted by the Denisons, the Bischoffs, 
and others of the old brigade, was not unanimously held. By 1794 we 
hear the complaint that ‘“‘ several merchants in and near the towns of 
Leeds and Halifax have commenced clothiers or cloth-makers, and 
others . . . have followed their example by establishing large factories 
for making woollen cloth.’ Twelve years later four of the biggest 
factories in Leeds belonged to merchants, while merchants in Halifax 
and Huddersfield had become large factory-owners.? But by far the 
biggest mill was Bean Ing, built by Gott and his partners in 1792-3. 
In 1828 Gott told a Committee of the House of Lords why he became 
a manufacturer. ‘I was brought up as a merchant,” he said, “‘ and 
became a manufacturer rather from possessing capital than from 
understanding the manufacture. I paid for the talents of others in 
the different branches of manufacture.’”? How far this was a full ex- 
planation one cannot say, for few documents have survived covering 
the years 1785-92. Those years had undoubtedly been highly profit- 
able to most cloth merchants, and Gott had much money in hand. 
Around him were growing up large linen, pottery, and brass-founding 
works; factory-building was becoming fashionable in the West Riding 
asin Lancashire. Gott had no desire to drive the domestic clothiers 
out of the field, and’to the end of his life was a big customer in the cloth 
halls. But he was frequently unable to get all the cloths he wanted 
in the public market, and it must have seemed desirable to supple- 
ment the domestic supply by using his spare money to get cloths made 
under his own roof. Further, Gott was determined to challenge the 
West of England monopoly of superfine cloth production; this meant 
not merely the improvement of finishing methods, but the introduc- 
tion of Spanish and Saxon wool into a region which had hitherto used 
only British wool. In establishing his mill Gott therefore intended to 

1 House of Commons Journals (1794), xlix., 275. 
2 Parl. Papers (1806), iii. 17, 70, 104. 
8 Ibid. (1828), viii. 289; see also 285. 
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gather spinners, weavers, and foreign wool under one roof, and to 
bid for the fine cloth trade, especially in the United States.* 

In 1792 the building of Bean Ing was begun, on a site about a mile 
beyond the western fringe of Leeds, out in open country on the 
bank of the River Aire.2 Machinery and equipment were gathered 
in from sources as far apart as Salford, Rochdale, Manchester, Rother- 
ham, and Chesterfield. The prices paid for the various machines show 
that the capital outlay need not be large for small men who wished 
to take advantage of the new devices. A forty-spindle jenny “ of the 
best sort ”’ cost only £6 1s.; two “ machines or things called ‘ willies ’ 
cost £3I 10s. each,’’ made, delivered and fixed in the mill; scribbling 
and carding engines cost {1 for each inch in the width of their rollers; 
a slubbing billy with thirty spindles cost ten guineas; a loom-maker 
could be hired for 2s. 8d. a day, and some broad looms, capable of 
weaving pieces nearly three yards wide, were bought later on, second- 
hand, for less than £10 each. 

While the machines were being gathered together, Gott was in 
negotiation with Boulton and Watt concerning a steam engine. All 
the twenty-nine processes, from sorting the wool to packing the finished 
piece, were to be carried on in the mill, but of these the only ones capable 
at this time of using power-driven machinery were those of preparing 
the wool for spinning and some of the finishing operations. Thecentral 
task, weaving, remained a hand-loom process for another forty or 
fifty years in the woollen manufacture, and all that Gott could do was 
to gather hand-loom weavers into a mill-shed or into cottages near the 
factory. Further, at first the spinning jennies were turned by hand 
just as they were in the cottages. But scribbling, carding, slubbing, 
fulling, and some other small processes called for power, and while some 
of this was obtained from a water-wheel, a steam engine was necessary.® 

Gott therefore ordered a 40 h.p. engine from Soho. Three days 
before his order arrived a contract had been signed for the first Watt 
engine of such a large power, so the Bean Ing one was very nearly 
the first big engine of the sun and planet type. A year elapsed before 
the engine was installed, for there were technical and financial problems 
to be solved.* Gott wanted to be sure the equipment would be perfect, 
so tried to persuade Soho to supply all the parts, including boilers and 


17 bid. (1806), iii. 220. A Huddersfield merchant stated that he had gathered 
workers into factories ‘‘ principally to prevent embezzlement, as we now manu- 
facture Spanish wool.” 

* The mill took its name from the field. Bean Ing (or Bene Ing) is said to 
mean “‘ the field of prayer.” 

* Parl, Papers, Gen. Coll. (1800), vol. cix., No. 1o1g—Gott’s evidence, 32-5. 

“ Letter Book, Boulton and Watt (Foundry), 1791-4, letters 101, 103, 158, 
182; also some letters in Gott Collection. 
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fly-wheel. But he was reminded that the boilers would be too big 
to pass through the canal bridges, that “ road carriage is attended with 
much danger of breaking the joints, and that to send them in a few 
parts is likewise not advisable.” He therefore had to turn to Rother- 
ham, Low Moor, and other near-by iron-works, for boilers, fly-wheel, 
pipes, grate bars, fire boxes, and various castings. Meanwhile huge 
oak beams, a foot square and twenty-four feet long, were bought for the 
supports and cylinder beam, and in the summer of 1793 one of Boulton’s 
engineers went north to supervise the erection of the engine. During 
all this time a leisurely and unbusinesslike correspondence was passing 
between buyer and seller concerning the premium that should be paid 
for use of the Watt patents, and finally agreement was reached, eigh- 
teen months after the engine was ordered and six months after it was 
set to work. Gott paida lump sum of {960 for the right to use the 
engine till the patents expired in 1800 ; but we do not know what the 
engine itself cost. 

Between Gott and the Soho managers there grew from this first 
order a very close friendship; Murdoch, Rennie, James Watt, his son, 
and several others who ranked high in Soho became Gott’s close friends. 
Bean Ing became the northern poste restante for travelling Soho repre- 
sentatives, and it was from Gott’s office that the younger Watt made 
_his attack in 1795 on the Bowling Iron Works for its piracy of Watt 
patents. It was also from the same headquarters that in 1802 he laid 
his unscrupulous plan of campaign against Matthew Murray, the pioneer 
engineer and brilliant engine-builder of Leeds.1 Gott frequently called 
at Soho on his southern journeys, and consulted the experts there about 
improvements and economies in the operation of his steam plant and 
the development of new methods. 

Bean Ing cost about £17,000 to build and equip. By 1795 so much 
machinery had been gathered into it that the engine was groaning 
under the strain.2 The power was being used as follows: 


Working 29 scribbling and carding engines and 3 willeys -. I4¢h.p. 
Working 11 fulling stocks .. poiteliss oe O88 a LO ae 
Turning transmission shafts and gearings 43 a oe . Omen. 
Driving machines and stones to grind dyewood oe ae Ong 
Turning indigo mill, winch, napping and brushing machines .. 
49 » 


+ Murray’s patents were challenged in court, and a piece of land adjacent to 
his works was bought by Soho, in order to prevent Murray from expanding his 
works. See Matthew Murray, Pioneer Engineer, 33-43, for Watt’s letters on this 
episode. 

* By 1795 the fireman was finding difficulty in keeping up steam. Still, no 
further engine seems to have been bought for Bean Ing till 1824, when a Soho 
80 h.p. engine was bought. 
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This table shows that as yet power was applied to only a few processes. 
But having got a steam supply in the mill, Gott determined to use steam 
as well as steam power. Hence he carried on a long and expensive 
series of experiments in the dye-house. Dyeing processes in York- 
shire were at that time defective, but Gott spent “many thousands 
of pounds in the experiments ” from which he evolved “ a most advan- 
tageous scheme of dyeing by steam instead of water.” “‘ No man but 
a great capitalist could have done” so much experimental work, out 
of which emerged a much better quality of work, especially in dyeing 
blues, scarlets,and blacks.1 He bought the best dyes, and his purchases 
of Russian potash, Honduras logwood, Cuba fustic, peachwood, 
cochineal, and indigo were very large.” 

Bean Ing was not finished when the war with France began. For 
the next twenty-two years that war, with its demand for army cloth 
and blankets, was perhaps the most powerful single influence on the 
woollen cloth industry. It led in part to the erection of more factories, 
and by 1796 at least four more Watt engines were at work in West 
Riding woollen mills.* The general industrial activity of Leeds moved 
at a quicker pace, and the population of the town, which had been estim- 
ated at about 17,000 in 1771, was 53,000 in 1801 and 84,000 twenty 
years later. ‘‘ Houses, nay whole streets, are building almost every 
year,” said a visitor in 1800, and ‘‘if we may hazard from external 
appearances the trade and manufactures of this town seem in their 
effect almost equally lucrative to a Peruvian mine.’’* But Gott grew 
on more than army orders; the domestic trade, the demands of North 
and South America, much Continental and some Oriental traffic, all 
helped to make his firm grow. 

By 1800 Bean Ing employed over 1,000 persons; but even before 
that date the mill was unable to cope with the demand, even by resort- 
ing to night work in the yarn rooms, so a second mill was established 
further out of Leeds, at Armley. Later still a third mill was added, 
chiefly for the manufacture of blankets. During the depression follow- 
ing the war the total number of employees at these three mills fell 
somewhat, to 1,019 in 1819; but in 1830 there were 1,120 workers at 
Bean Ing and probably another 300 or 400 at the other mills. In 
addition there was a vast unnumbered army of clothiers and their 


1 Parl. Papers (1806), iii. 444-5. Evidence of James Graham. The nature of 
Gott’s improvements is not known; he seems to have heated dye liquids by blow- 
ing steam into them, and used thermometers in order to keep temperatures at 
the required level. 

* E.g., a bill for £750 for dyestuffs in September, 1793. 

* Index of Boulton and Watt Engines. 

: Paha Topographical Description of a Part of the West Riding (1800), 
184-6, 
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employees who made goods to Gott’s orders, or from whom he bought 
pieces privately or in the cloth halls of Leeds and Huddersfield. 

Professor Clapham has recently collected information concerning 
the number and size of large firms in the early nineteenth century,} 
so it may be of interest to see how Gott compares with the other giants 
of the period. There were in 181 5-6 some huge cotton-spinning firms. 
Five of these had more than 1,000 workers in their mills, and three of 
them had 1,500 to 1,600 factory employees. In mining and metal- 
working there were three firms with about 2,000 workers, while the 
Low Moor and Bowling iron works employed 1,500 men, including 
colliers, and Walker of Rotherham probably had 1,000 men at work. 
Gott’s fellow-townsman, Marshall, the flax king, had about 1,100 people 
in his big linen factory. This exhausts Professor Clapham’s list of very 
big units. Wecan therefore see that Gott was one of the ten or twelve 
largest employers in the country during the first fifth of last century. 
He had no rival in the woollen or worsted industries, and while the 
biggest cotton firms were specializing on the spinning process Gott’s 
size was due to the gathering of all processes, manual and mechanical 
alike, into the mill. 

It has become almost natural for us to think of the early mills as 
full of female and young workers. This was not true of Bean Ing, 
as the following classification of the labour force in 1813, 1819, and 
1830 shows.2 

WorRKERS aT BEAN ING. 


Total Children 
Year. Noahce, Men. Women. (under 21), 
8 | Per ah Per Cent. Per Cent. 
TOES. es ot 761 5 20 24 
1819... x ck 601 | 60 \4o Per Cent. 
1830.. ats a I,I20 | 54 28 18 


This preponderance of men is explained partly by the fact that the 
mill dressed cloths bought from outside producers as well as those made 
in the factory, and so the number of croppers, giggers, shearers, and 
dyersis very large. Further, the mill needed a construction and repair 
staff of joiners, sawyers, blacksmiths, etc. ; in 1813 there were 11 joiners 
and 4 blacksmiths, but by 1830 iron had evidently displaced wood 
in much machine construction, for there were now 16 mechanics, but 
only I joiner, and he was an old pensioner. Again, a mill needed 

1 Clapham, Economic History of Modern Britain, 184 seq. 


* The analysis is complete for 1830, but less satisfactory for the two earlier 
dates. ; 
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supervisors: there were 11 overlookers in 1813, and 25 in 1830. Finally, 
the new yarn-making machines and the old hand-looms were worked 
by men, though children helped in the operation of the former. In 
1813 there were 53 men in charge of jennies, 2 working at mules, 
and ro slubbers. In 1830, 15 mule-spinners and 13 jenny-spinners, 
all men, were in charge of the spinning machines. Weaving was 
still a man’s job in 1830. There had been some tendency to use 
women and girls as weavers in the Huddersfield district before 1806,1 
but women generally had to wait till the power-loom came before they 
could invade the weaving shops. In 1813, 131 hand-loom weavers 
worked at Bean Ing, and in 1830 the number had grown to 238. 

Women’s work was confined, even as late as 1830, to certain manual 
processes. Theirs was the task of moating—+.e., of picking out the 
burrs, bits of string, and other foreign substances from the wool after 
it was unpacked. But their chief occupations were burling and 
drawing; the burler picked knots, hairs, and dirt off the cloth with 
metal tweezers, while the drawer was an “‘ invisible mender,”’ closing 
up any tiny holes or breaks in the fabric by careful use of needle and 
yarn. In 1813 about 90 women were engaged in this work, and by 
1830 the number had grown to about 220. Thus women did essentially 
manual tasks, for most of which no machine has even yet been designed. 

Of the children, about half helped in the dressing and finishing 
shops, fetching and carrying and doing odd jobs. The remainder 
helped the men in charge of the slubbing, carding, and spinning 
machines, though by 1830 the carding and spinning equipment had 
become so perfect that older children were in entire charge of them. 
In 1806 it was stated that, thanks to the new machinery, children 
could be employed at a much earlier age than formerly.2. This was 
not quite true, for children of five and six years had done something 
to help production in the cottage; but for this they received very small 
wages, while in the mill they could do much more important work, for 
which they could earn 2s. 6d. to 4s. or 5s. a week against 6d. to Is. 
in 1770. In Gott’s mills the standard wage for beginners was 3s. a 
week, and this wage seems to have remained fixed till the child reached 
twelve years of age. About a quarter of the children at Bean Ing in 
1830 were apparently under twelve, but very few of them were less 
than ten years old. 

The woes and worries of a pioneer mill-owner were many. In 
1799 a large part of Bean Ing was destroyed by fire, and six years later 
the Armley Mill suffered in the same way. Not till 1821 was any part 


' * Parl. Papers (1806), iii. 146. Young found women weavers around Leeds 
in 1770: Northern Tour, i., 152 seq. 
* Parl. Papers (1806), iii. 400. 
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of Bean Ing built of fireproof material, but in that year Gott had two 
wings added to the main building; these were constructed entirely of 
brick and stone; they were firm and fireproof, and stand today, their 
four floors laden with heavy machinery. 

In some of his improvements and innovations—such as the installa- 
tion of a gas-lighting plant, the use of steam in the dye-shops, the con- 
struction of big steam-heated drying-houses, and the introduction of 
yarn-making machines—Gott offended no powerful vested interest 
and so met with no opposition. But in other directions he, and the 
movement of which he was the leader, clashed with those whose welfare 
or independence seemed to depend on retaining the old order and 
methods. In that clash it was not always the old order that retreated. 
Resistance was both general and particular. The general resistance 
was to the whole invasion of the manufacturing field by the merchant. 
But appeals made tc Parliament by the domestic clothiers in 1794 and 
early next century failed to win any satisfactory response, and the 
merchants’ factories multiplied and grew in size without any inter- 
ference from the Legislature. 

The particular resistance was more direct and effective, and was in 
the hands of the cloth-finishers, who were perhaps the most strongly 
organized and vigorously class-conscious labour group in the textile 
trades. The finishers worked together, and in 1800 there were about 
a hundred of them in the Bean Ing shops. They were highly skilled; 
in their hands the cloth received its final appearance, so they had the 
power to make or mar the piece. Their wages were higher than those 
of many other men, but the work was strenuous, and since they were 
often handling wet cloth they probably suffered from colds and rheuma- 
tism, ailments which they doubtless tried to prevent or cure or forget 
at the Golden Fleece or the Boar’s Head. They were thus a powerful 
vested interest ; they had set their faces against the gig-mill, the shearing 
frame, and any other new-fangled notion which threatened to jeopardize 
their work and welfare. And they were strongly organized. 

In January, 1793, the Leeds Corporation appointed a committee 
to consider ‘‘ the necessary and proper measures to be adopted for the 
amending and explaining the Acts of Parliament for punishing servants 
and workmen for breach of their contracts and for preventing combina- 
tions among workmen.’ Gott was a member of that committee, but 
we know nothing of its activities. We do know, however, that by 
about 1796 the Croppers’ Society was at work, and while its chief 
ostensible aim was to oppose the repeal of old laws, it was well organized 
for fighting battlesin the shops. There were probably no non-unionists 
in Leeds; no shearer had much chance of finding employment unless he 

1 Leeds Corporation Minutes, iii. 96. 
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could show a union card, and cards issued in the West Riding were 
accepted in the West of England, and vice versa.} 

Gott had at least three fights with his finishers. The first came 
when in 1799 he bought a “‘ hydro-mechanical press, capable of over- 
coming the weight of 400 tons with the power of 3 cwt.,” from Joseph 
Bramah of Pimlico. But, according to one of Gott’s croppers, William 
Hirst, ‘“‘ none of the men could or would use it, and it was laid aside 
as lumber for fifteen years.” ‘‘ Could or would ”’ is vague, but the 
context of Hirst’s description of the affair suggests that workmen of the 
period refused to use any new machines or give them a fair trial. 
Gott, in writing to Bramah, put the blame on the press, said the men 
preferred the old screw presses, and offered to let Bramah have it 
back at half price. Not till fifteen years later were hydraulic presses 
used at Bean Ing. 

The second fight came when Gott tried to introduce a gig-mill for 
raising the nap on cloth. Such mills had been in use in some parts of 
the Riding since about 1780, but the Leeds workmen refused to admit 
them. In 1797 there was “‘a most outrageous riot ’’ and complete 
destruction of a gig-mill at Beeston, near Leeds, and in the following 
year ‘“‘a most numerous and respectable meeting ’’ in Leeds formed 
an Armed Association to protect the town from the French and the 
machine-smashers.? Gott for a time was its captain-commander, but 
it failed to frighten the croppers. In 1801 he received several threaten- 
ing letters, his windows were smashed one night, and he found it 
necessary to have an armed guard round his house.* Finally, he 
surrendered, and dismantled the gig-mill, while the Mayor of Leeds 
privately prevailed on other merchants who were meditating ‘“‘ the 
adding of a gig-mill or a shearing frame to their works to desist for the 
present,’’ thus “ preventing such horrid outrages here as have been 
practised in the West. The law against gig-mills is now as completely 
in effect, nay, more so, than if enacted by Parliament.’”® Gig-mills 
and shearing frames do not seem to have been introduced generally 
till at least ten years later. 

Gott’s third fight came in 1802, when he took two apprentices who 
were to be taught cloth-dressing. The youths were over fourteen years 
of age, so the journeymen refused to work alongside them, since appren- 

+ Parl. Papers (1806), iii. 15, 178, 231. Also Lipson, The History of the 


Woollen and Worsted Industries, 125-7. For a detailed account of the croppers’ 
union activity see Hammond, The Skilled Labourer, 169 seq. 
* Hirst, W., History of the Woollen Trade for the Last Sixty Years (1844), 8-9. 
° Hargreaves, E., ‘‘ The Armed Association” in Thoresby Soc., vol. xxviii., 
pt. 3. Also local papers, 1798-1801. 


4 Hanson, T. W., “‘ Halifax Volunteers ”’ in Halifax Antig. Soc., 1920, 113-4. 
5 Hammond, op. cit., 177. 
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ticeship indentures could be declared void when the apprentice was 
twenty-one years old, and so these youths would be able to declare 
themselves free before they had completed seven years of training. 
It was thoroughly ridiculous that the dressers should, at this late hour, 
try to enforce a Tudor law, since the Act had been universally ignored 
for at least thirty or forty years. Gott himself had served only 
four years. But the workers were determined to assert all the 
rights they could think of in opposition to the new order. The 
masters must be fought; Gott was their leader, and the apprentice- 
ship provisions of the Act of 1563 made a good battle-ground. 

The men struck. Gott tried in vain to get blacklegs, applied in vain 
to the magistrates seeking an enforcement of the Combination Laws, 
and turned, again in vain, to his fellow-merchants for aid in getting 
his cloths dressed. The merchants promised to help, but when his 
cloths reached their shops their men refused totouchthem. Eventually 
both parties, ‘‘ desirous of having the question amicably settled . . . 
mutually agreed to govern their future conduct by the opinion ” of a 
Lincoln’s Inn lawyer. His opinion was in favour of the men’s con- 
tention; an indenture signed by a person over fourteen years of age 
was worthless if it specified a seven-year period of training, since it 
could be declared void by master or apprentice once the youth became 
of age.? 

Gott had his troubles in later years, and in the period of the Luddite 
riots Leeds was virtually an armed camp. But in spite of all these 
difficulties Bean Ing prospered and brought fame as well as fortune 
to its owners. It became one of the “‘ sights’ that must be shown to 
distinguished visitors. In 1815-16 several European royalties visited 
England, and in their tour through the country usually went to see 
Bean Ing and New Lanark. Ten years earlier the Duke of Clarence 
and the Prince of Wales were visiting the Leeds area and were invited 
to view the wonders of the town. The Duke of Clarence went round 
Bean Ing, but the Prince of Wales excused himself, on the ground that 
“the smell of the different things used in dyeing, etc., is apt to make 
him unwell.’ But he accepted a piece of cloth, and assured the makers 
that “he would wear with pride such beautiful specimens of English 
manufacture.’’ Even as late as 1858, writers of local guide-books 
thought Bean Ing sufficiently wonderful to merit long description, not 
merely because of its size, but on account of the use of steam as “ the 
universal agent of power on every hand, saving time, labour and expense. 
Allis order and cleanliness.’ 

1 Extract from case stated to Mr. Gibbs, Lincoln’s Inn, and his opinion 


thereon. 
2 Historical Guide to Leeds (1858), 28. 
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The cleanliness was, of course, internal. Outside the factory 
buildings all was grimy and smoky, and where gardens and fields had 
stretched in 1793 there were by 1850 rows of houses, factories, and 
railway terminals. From 1793 the western frontier of Leeds had 
advanced rapidly, until the mill was completely surrounded. Land 
values had doubled, even quadrupled within twenty years, and the 
jerry-builder had worked so rapidly that during one fierce wintry 
storm several rows of houses were blown down. The smoke problem 
had become acute; as early as 1806 some of the oldest fashionable dis- 
tricts, where spacious lawns and peach trees had once flourished in rich 
men’s gardens, had been deserted, and more distant suburbs were 
being recommended because of ‘‘ their freedom from the smoke of 
manufactories.”! By the twenties the smoke nuisance was so bad 
that Parliament legislated to make it easier for sufferers to demand 
abatement of the nuisance, and in 1823 five of the worst Leeds offenders 
were brought to court by a committee of local residents. Gott was one 
of the five; he had been taking steps to reduce the smoke emission from 
his chimneys, and was willing to go further. But he resented this 
prosecution, defied the committee to do its worst, and at the York 
Assizes of 1824 was acquitted. In a speech to the jury the judge 
announced that ‘“‘ manufactories are of the greatest importance, and 
if they cannot be carried on with less smoke than they are in the habit 
of making, it will not in that case be a nuisance.... In sucha place 
as Leeds, which flourishes in consequence of these nuisances, some 
inconveniences are to be expected.’ Not till at least the fifties did 
the city authorities take the matter up with any degree of earnestness, 
and the guide-book writer of 1858 urged that “‘ the clearing of our atmo- 
sphere from its load of fuliginous matter” was the “ first requisite 
towards rendering the town an agreeable place of residence.’ 
But so long as coal was cheap and the public authorities were 
indifferent, Leeds breathed near-fresh air only on Sundays and bank 
holidays. 

What sort of an employer was Gott ? The question is a hard one 
to answer briefly, but a few pointers can be mentioned. His wages 
rates were at least as high as those of any other Leeds employer, and 
when all his neighbours reduced wages during the post-war depression 
he refused to do so. Hence the rates of the war period prevailed until 
the depression of 1825 shook the firm to its very foundations. He then 
called his workers, especially the weavers, together, and described the 
crisis and severe competition the firm was facing; the weavers agreed 

1 Leeds Guide (1806), 74-82. 
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to accept a 15 per cent. reduction of wages, but Gott promised that the 
former rate would be restored when trade improved. He was slow in 
keeping this promise, and only after a six months’ strike did the weavers 
compel him to do so in 1831.1 Owen ranked him, along with Oldknow 
and other big employers, as one of his “ friends, though not disciples ”’ 
of his New View of Society.2, He retained old employees as pensioners, 
inspected Boulton and Watt’s sick club in 1793, set up a similar club 
at Bean Ing, paid part or full wages to workers absent from sickness, 
and full wages to those absent as the result of accidents. He employed 
very few children under ten years of age, and his hours of labour were 
never longer than from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m., with two hours for meals.3 
He allowed no deductions to be made from children’s wages on account 
of lost time, and encouraged regular attendance at Sunday school by 
giving a shilling to those who showed certificates of regular attendance. 
He forbade slubbers at one time to chastise the children who helped 
them with anything but a ferrule, and later forbade all corporal punish- 
ment of children.* His relations with his finishers, his fight with the 
smoke committee, and his attitude towards the weavers in 1831, show 
that he liked to have his own way, but was able to give in gracefully 
when he saw further fighting was useless. He had a great capacity 
for making friends with his workers and with all who dealt with him; he 
was a despot, but a benevolent one, and stands acquitted of the charges 
which can justly be brought against many of his fellow-employers. 
From stray papers in the Gott Collection it is possible to make a 
tentative estimate of the economies that came from the adoption of 
machinery and factory methods. These economies were of two kinds: 
there were savings in the amount of labour required, and in the cost 
of production. In 1800 it was estimated that under the old manual 
methods 101 workers were needed to make a pack of wool into yarn, 
but, given the new machinery, only 22 were needed. These people 
fed 24 weavers, which gives a ratio of 4} to with hand equipment, and 
about r to r when yarn-machines were used.® This latter ratio was 
true of Bean Ing. In 1813, 86 men and 88 children supplied yarn for 
144 weavers; but by 1830 mule-spinning had displaced jenny-spinning, 
and in that year 43 men, 14 women, and 82 children—1z39 in all—could 
cope with the demand of 238 weavers. During the period there were 
many minor savings of labour. In 1800 bobbin-winding was still 
slow, and one person was required to wind bobbins for two weavers. 


1 See Leeds papers, 1831, for account of this strike. 

2 Qwen’s Autobiography, 292. 

3 Parl. Papers (1816), iii. 129-131. 

# Hammond, The Town Labourer, 160; Parl. Papers (1834), c.1., pt. 2, p. 80. 
5 Parl. Papers, Gen. Coll. (1800), vol. cix., No. 1019—Stancliffe’s evidence. 
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By 1813 that person could supply three weavers, and by 1830 was 
supplying thirty looms, all of them hand-looms. 

Of the actual reduction in costs of production little that is definite 
can be said. The well-known tables published in 1840 showed that the 
labour cost of making a superfine broadcloth dropped from nearly £9 
in the pre-machine period to about £4 7s. in 1828,1 thanks to improved 
and cheaper spinning and finishing methods. But these figures referred 
to the West of England. In the West Riding woollen manufacture it 
was generally estimated that before the machines came labour cost 
twice as much as material, and that spinning cost about twice as much 
as did weaving.2 If this estimate was correct, Gott’s calculations and 
statements show a big reduction of the labour cost, and put the charge 
for spinning below that for weaving. In 1814 he estimated that the 
wool, oil, and other material required for a piece of white army cloth 
would be 75s. 6d. and the manufacturing cost 53s. 4d. Before the 
House of Lords Committee in 1828 he said the “ price of an article when 
in a complete state of manufacture for sale ’’ would be the price of the 
wool plus 50 per cent., ‘‘ whatever be the cost of the wool,” though later 
on he seemed to contradict this statement by declaring that some wool 
he had in hand at 3s. a pound would cost 3s. a pound to make into cloth.® 
Two years later Gott’s manager made a most elaborate calculation of all 
the items involved in manufacturing £1,000 worth of Saxon wool into 
superfine cloth. This calculation can be condensed into three lines: 


Cost of wool, other materials, ae duties, etc. et ARs 
Labour : ar 745 
Maintenance and capital charges .. = SA by 2 505 


It is surprising that the third item should be two-thirds that of 
labour costs, especially as there was little capital laid out in weaving 
equipment. Yarn-making was now costing much less in wages than 
was weaving. Finally, supervision and factory maintenance had 
become important items of cost by 1830. The Bean Ing wages bill 
for that year averaged £818 a week. Of this sum, £34 went to over- 
lookers, and £35 10s. to mechanics, gasmen, enginemen, and the power 
and maintenance group generally. In all, nearly g per cent. of the 
firm’s wages payment went to meet the labour cost of power, mechanical 
fitness, and supervision. 

In this article we have been concerned with Gott the manufacturer. 


1 Printed in Lipson, op. cit., 258-260. 

* Bischoff, History of the Woollen and Worsted Manufactures, i., 184 seq. 

* Parl. Papers (1828), viii. 283-4. An estimate made in 1821 said that a 
yard of broadcloth cost 3s. 7d. in Spanish wool, 11d. in duty, and 3s. 1d. in 
manufacturing costs. 
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Yet on his monument in Armley church we read, ‘“‘ He maintained with 
inflexible uprightness the character of a merchant,’’ and no word on 
that slab gives any hint that he was the creator of Bean Ing. Perhaps 
the word “‘ manufacturer ” was too closely associated with the small 
masters of the domestic system; selling was a gentleman’s occupation, 
manufacturing was not. But it was really no false pride that dictated 
the silence, for, after all, the firm bought far more cloth than it made, 
and in its finishing shops it probably dealt with three pieces made 
outside for every one woven on the premises. In 1828 Gott declared 
that he now worked up 50 packs of wool weekly—all foreign wool, 
for he had now abandoned the use of English wool—and purchased 
150 packs in the form of cloth or blankets made from British or foreign 
wool by domestic manufacturers. ‘“ I am as much concerned with the 
domestic manufacturers and their prosperity as I ever was in any part 
of my life.” When 208 weavers struck in 1831 they rendered 300 
other workers idle; the remaining 600 employees kept at their tasks, 
handling and finishing pieces bought outside. 

Gott bought heavily in the cloth halls of Leeds and Huddersfield; 
to buy a hundred pieces on one market day in Huddersfield was a 
common occurrence, and £400 worth of cloth was often purchased in a 
day’s operations in the Leeds halls. But private purchases were also 
large and important, and some clothiers sold their whole output to 
Gott. In times of stress supplies were even obtained from other mill- 
owners. Eventually a clear division of production was worked out. 
Bean Ing made nothing but certain kinds of blankets and high-grade 
cloths of foreign wool; and in years to come the factory’s reputation 
rested on its superfine cloths. The outside market supplied other 
kinds of blankets and cloths, including shoddy, coarse pieces, and 
various wares made from English, foreign, or mixed wool. Gott did 
not handle worsteds, but was willing to sell all kinds of woollens, ‘“‘ from 
the lowest to the highest.” 

Some of Gott’s customers came to Leeds to give their orders, and 
although the heads of the firm lived a century too early to know any- 
thing about “ sales resistance,” they worked hard, both in their office 
and at their dining-table, to break it down. American visitors were 
numerous, and seldom left before they had given a large order. Other 
orders came by mail from home and foreign customers. Others had 
to be sought for, and Gott not merely took frequent trips to London 
and the provinces, but occasionally visited the Continent, and employed 
travelling agents in England, Ireland, the United States, and on the 
Continent. Finally, some goods were consigned abroad to agents and 
correspondents, who were to sell them when and where they could. 

1 Parl. Papers (1828), viii. 280, 283-4. 
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But this casting of cloths on the water occupied only a small part of 
Gott’s business. He was too busy filling orders at home and abroad, 
and by 1828 he was making and selling “ according to order, almost 
entirely.” He sent out pattern cards and price lists, or endeavoured 
to supply pieces according to patterns or details concerning weight, 
size and price sent him by prospective buyers. Sometimes the buyer 
complained that goods sent were not according to sample or specifica- 
tion, but usually Gott was able to supply what was asked for, though 
he did get one surprise when a Newcastle firm of army tailors sent as 
samples two half-pairs of soldiers’ breeches. 

Two of the most important factors in building up Gott’s trade were 
army supplies and the United States. For a long time he sent army 
cloth and blankets to the London contractors who served the Commis- 
sary-General. But in 1808 he seems to have entered into direct rela- 
tions with that official, and from that time onwards supplied goods 
straight to the Government. He charged for these goods the bare 
cost of material, labour, and interest on capital; so the Government 
benefited by saving Gott’s profit and that of the contractors. In 
return he was paid cash on delivery, and even received a portion of 
the cost when the order was given. Thus he had abundant employ- 
ment for his mills, and had not to wait for his money; the Govern- 
ment obtained its cloth at cost, and that price fell from 4s. 5d. a yard 
in 1808 to 4s. 04d. in 1812. So satisfactory was the plan that it was 
extended to the supply of cloth to the Swedish Government. 

The American trade was especially large after 1814, but even before 
1800 the contents of every American mail were eagerly examined. 
American visitors to Bean Ing were warmly welcomed, and Gott’s 
agent went backward and forward between Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore seeking orders, collecting debts, and trying 
to sell cloths consigned to him. In 1821 a single Boston firm ordered 
£28,000 worth of cloth, and during the thirties the American Fur 
Company bought nearly all its blankets from Gott. Some American 
buyers bought heavily for the trade with the Far East, and bales from 
Leeds went up the Mississippi for the fur trade or round Cape Horn 
for California and the Orient. 

This American trade had its risks. Before the war of 1812 it was 
sometimes hard to get goods to the United States, and harder to get 
payment for them. In 1825 a London house which accepted bills for 
Gott’s American customers suspended payment, at a time when he had 
on his hands bills for £18,000 drawn on this house. Twelve years 
later, when the crisis of 1837 developed in the United States and the 
British accepting house which had been serving the American Fur 
Company closed its doors, Gott again was badly hit, and the despatch 
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by the company of a box containing 1,800 sovereigns did only a little 
to cheer him up. 

From his double activity as merchant and manufacturer Gott built 
up a large fortune, and ranked as one of the richest men of the Riding 
in his day. He bought the manor of Armley, built a big house, and 
stocked it with pictures of the Flemish, Italian, and French schools. 
Lawrence painted full-length portraits of Gott and his wife, and these, 
along with busts of Watt and Rennie, represented the contemporary 
schools. Gott supported the various scientific, zoological, and literary 
societies of the district, and helped to get a collection of Greek marbles 
for the Leeds Museum. His philanthropy took many forms, including 
the establishment of a school and almshouse, the distribution of 
blankets in cold weather, and the grant of pensions for his work- 
people when they were too old or infirm to work. A stalwart Church- 
man, he gave liberally for the work of the Church in the rapidly 
growing districts around his two chief mills. 

Gott died in February, 1840, in his seventy-eighth year. The 
second generation, represented by his two sons, carried on the business, 
but the third generation let it slip out of their hands. Yorkshire 
industrial history is full of instances of ‘‘ three generations from shirt- 
sleeves to shirt-sleeves,’’ but Benjamin Gott did not begin in shirt- 
sleeves and the sequel was rather different. His sons made some 
improvements to the equipment of Bean Ing and Armley, installed 
more engines, and introduced the power-loom. Their spare time they 
devoted to the arts, and this interest seems to have absorbed more 
and more of their attention. One of them became a collector of 
Diirer prints and Lawrence portraits; but his first love was old books, 
and he built up a fine collection including Caxtons, sixteenth-century 
bibles, some actors’ editions of at least three Shakespearean plays, 
and some Byron manuscripts. These treasures and a house at Torquay 
took up more and more of his time, and as he grew old he saw little 
of Yorkshire. He died in 1863, and his elder brother died four years 
later. 

Even before the sixties the tide had turned, and Bean Ing was 
being stranded high and dry. The firm’s famous superfine broad- 
cloths were falling out of favour. The ready-made clothing industry 
had grown up in Leeds after about 1850, thanks to the coming of the 
sewing machine in the late forties. It had created a vastly increased 
demand for cheap clothing made of inferior fabrics and shoddy. Thus 


1 Fora detailed account of Gott’s American trade, see an article by the present 
writer in the Journal of Economic and Business History (November, 1929). A 
number of the more important Gott MSS. will shortly be published by the 
Thoresby Society of Leeds. 
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a new Leeds industry destroyed an old one, and the Gotts, wedded 
to their old high-grade pieces, found their markets shrinking. Country 
drapers who used to carry a stock of these cloths were now buying 
ready-made garmentsinstead. Nay, more: the Gotts were being pushed 
out of the superfine market itself by rivals who were putting a little 
shoddy into their pieces and could therefore sell them below Gotts’ 
price. The firm asked its travellers in 1863 why orders were declining. 
One traveller analyzed the situation as above, and then gave the 
following advice: ‘‘ You must make up your mind to do as the first 
people in the trade do: put a certain quantity of shoddy in your black 
cloths up to 11s. a yard, but not so much as will interfere materially 
with the strength. This you must do or you cannot compete with good 
houses. ... I know the use of shoddy is very objectionable to you, 
but if the spirit of competition drives you to it you must do it or be 
driven out of the market. ... I see no other course.” 

The second generation died before it could adapt itself to this 
changing market, and the third generation was interested in other 
things; one of its members became Vicar of Leeds and then Bishop of 
Truro. During the next twenty years, therefore, Bean Ing’s fortunes 
sank low. Parts of the mill were let to tenants; the owner agreed to 
supply them with power, but was apparently unable to do so fully, 
and was unwilling to instal additional engines. In about 1887 one of 
the tenants agreed therefore to rent the whole building, and sublet 
partsofit. The new controller made marked improvements, tore down 
a lot of weavers’ cottages that stood on the east side of the mill, built 
a big weaving shed there, and discarded the old Boulton and Watt 
engines in favour of new and more powerful ones. Gradually the sub- 
tenants left the place, and only one small one is left. 

The mill stands intact today, almost as it was in 1850, and all of 
it is in use. It is still the property of the Gott family, the head of 
which livesin Kent. But no member of the family has anything to do 
with the cloth trade. Thus the third generation ended what the first 
had begun, as it lost interest in the achievements of its grandfather and 
found interests in other walks of life. The first generation was painted 
by Lawrence as a refined gentleman wearing a coat with a fur collar; 
one pictures the third generation as a bishop, wearing gaiters. 


H. HEATON. 


THE REPEAL OF THE APPRENTICESHIP 
CLAUSES OF THE STATUTE OF APPRENTICES 


HE repeal of the apprenticeship clauses of the Statute of Appren- 
tices in 1814 is universally regarded as a landmark in the history 


of laissez-faire, since the Elizabethan law requiring craftsmen to 
qualify by a seven years’ servitude in order to practise their trades is 
one of the most striking examples of the policy of state regulation of 
industry. Its abandonment, then, could not be devoid of significance, 
which makes it the more remarkable that accounts of the event are so 
lacking in detail. The facts, as generally stated, may with advantage 
be briefly outlined. By the end of the eighteenth century the Statute 
of Apprentices, much whittled away by narrowing decisions of the 
judges, who disapproved of it on principle, had become largely inopera- 
tive. An attempt to revive it was then made by the woollen workers, 
who believed that it would check the growth of the factory system, but 
the capitalist manufacturers retaliated by obtaining, first the suspension 
from year to year, and finally, in 1809, the repeal of the Act so far as 
it concerned their trade. After a short interval a second isolated 
attempt was made to re-enforce the Statute, in London this time and 
on amuch smaller scale. A series of prosecutions were launched, the 
failure of which induced their promoters to petition Parliament for 
the extension and improvement of the law. They were rebuffed, and 
a lawyer in the House seized the opportunity to do away with it alto- 
gether, in accordance with those Jatssez-fatre doctrines which had 
already led to the abolition of the wage-assessment provisions of the 
same Act in the previous year. It is here proposed to fill in some 
details of the story, in the belief that they may serve to modify the 
traditional view as to the nature of the event, and may also add some- 
thing to the general picture of social forces in this critical period. 
The narrative falls conveniently into two parts: first, the movement 
for the enforcement and extension of the law; second, the counter- 
agitation which resulted in its repeal. 


I. 


The once powerful organizations of the woollen workers lost interest 
in the apprenticeship question after their futile efforts in 1802-6, but 
they had set an example of co-operation which was not lost on others, 
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as, for example, at Leeds, where we are told that “ shoemakers and 
tailors, carpenters, bricklayers, wheelwrights, croppers, and many 
other trades”’ were sufficiently united to render mutual assistance, one 
of the objects being “‘ to prescribe the age at which apprentices should 
be taken or considered legal.” Thus there may be some connection 
between the agitation in the woollen industry, the history of which has 
been told elsewhere,” and an obscurer but not less widespread movement 
in the working class which led up to the events of 1813 and 1814. Trade 
societies were reluctant to keep records at this period, and although it 
has been suggested’ that the inclusion of small masters made associa- 
tions to enforce the Statute of Apprentices immune from the dangers 
of the Combination Laws, the point was sufficiently doubtful for 
counsel to give a very guarded opinion on it in 1812. Therefore the 
chance survival of even a few sets of rules, in which apprenticeship 
regulations were being tightened up, goes to suggest that the exaction 
of a seven years’ apprenticeship was an increasingly prominent goal 
of working-class endeavour in the opening years of the nineteenth 
century. 

One example is that of the Thames Caulkers, who made a rule in 
1810 that every member must produce his indenture°—a provision that 
was already being rigorously enforced by the Shipwrights of Liverpool.® 
About the same time the Old Amicable Society of Woolstaplers actually 
lengthened the term prescribed by its rules from five to seven years.’ 
So also the Macclesfield Silk Weavers in 1811 were strengthening their 
regulations to the extent of curtailing the special advantages enjoyed 
by their own children. Even the Scottish cotton weavers were affected, 
for by 1808 or 1809 they were prepared, if necessary, to abandon their 
demands for a minimum wage or an arbitration system and accept a 
compulsory seven years’ servitude as an alternative remedy for their 
distress, albeit their spokesman claimed to have no knowledge of the 
English law on the subject. Their proposal, moreover, took shape as 
a scheme for “‘an universal system of seven years’ apprenticeship,” 
which would “ prevent a number from coming from the country places 
into the towns,” and as such was voiced by delegates claiming to 
represent, not weavers alone, but “the whole of the trades of any 


1 Parliamentary Papers (1806), iii. 367. 

2 By J. L. and B. Hammond, The Skilled Labourer (1919), 180-188. 

§ S. and B. Webb, History of Trade Unionism (ed. 1920), 66. 

4 See infra, p. 73. 

5 Rules of 1810 in Webb MS. Collection for the History of Trade Unionism 
(The London School of Economics). 

6 Rules of 1800 (ibid.). 

7 Rules of 1809 (zbid.). 

8 Parliamentary Papers (1818), ix. 91. 
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consequence ’’ in Glasgow.1 It was, of course, deemed “ entirely 
inadmissible.’ 

The most interesting case, however, is that of the framework knitters, 
who had been given fresh heart at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century by their success in compelling a reluctant Chief Justice to 
allow a penalty, though a very small one, for a breach of the apprentice 
regulations laid down in the Charter of the Company, which still 
nominally governed their trade. Accordingly, although their applica- 
tion to Parliament in 1812 did not directly allude to apprenticeship, 
much of the evidence was concerned with abuse of the system. The 
master stockingmaker, as Gravenor Henson pointed out, paid the 
hosier rent for his frames when they stood idle, and was therefore 
“extremely anxious to obtain a workman,” even if it meant taking 
a “colt” or illegal worker. Gentlemen’s servants and farm labourers 
were eager to crowd into the trade, through “an idle conceit that 
nothing is preferable to liberty,” and the impoverished stockinger was 
always to be found who would teach them fora consideration.* One 
witness boldly demanded that ‘“‘colting ’”’ should be made illegal for 
the future, but the grievance remained as one of the motives of Luddite 
intimidation® and of the “ Society for obtaining Parliamentary Relief,” 
the rules of which expelled any member teaching his craft, or any part 
of it, to any person other than one of his family, or an apprentice, or 
a fellow-member.* This organization, founded apparently in 1813, 
remains an enigma, though it was sufficiently important at the time to 
arouse the curiosity of the Home Office. Its centre was presumably 
in Nottingham, but it was evidently a confederation of societies, and 
a reference in the rules to the “craft, occupation, or business’ of 
members seems to imply that it included others besides framework 
knitters. At least it may be hazarded that this was one of the associa- 
tions which agitated for the enforcement and extension of the law of 
Elizabeth. 

These years are also remarkable for a revival of industrial activity 
among such of the London Companies as retained a practical connection 

1 Ibid. (1810-11), ii.-1-16. 

2 Ibid. (1809), ili. I. 

3 W. Felkin, History of the Machine-wrought Hosiery and Lace Manufactures 


(1867), 435. 

4 Parliamentary Papers (1812), li. 33-62. 

5 Cf. The Beggar’s Complaint (Sheffield, 1812), 102z—Reflections on Luddism: 
“* Ever since I can remember, feuds and quarrels have subsisted . . . respecting 
workmen called illegal men ”’ (B.M. 8276a 4). 

6 There are two copies of the Articles of this society in the Home Office Papers 
—a manuscript copy which was received not later than February 14, 1814 
(H.O. 42-137), and a version printed at Nottingham in 1813 and received the 
following April (H:O. 42-138) ; cf. Webb, History of Trade Unionism (ed. 1920), 62. 
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with their craft. In 1810, for example, the Basketmakers ordered 
the insertion in the newspapers of a notice, which referred to a number 
of unqualified basketmakers who were trading “ to the great detriment 
and injury of persons duly apprenticed to the said craft,” and gave 
them the alternative of applying for the freedom of the Company 
immediately or submitting to a prosecution.’ In the following year 
an attempt was made to induce the Founders to take cognizance of the 
fact that ‘‘ many persons were employed by masters in the trade, who 
had never served any apprenticeship thereto,” but the Court of the 
Company found that the free journeymen were insufficient to supply 
the industry, and postponed consideration.?, But the Company chiefly 
concerned was that of the Clockmakers, who “claim to have always 
identified themselves with the Trade, in whose interests they were 
originally incorporated,’* and who were at this time attempting to 
check the counterfeiting of makers’ names on clocks and to procure 
a ban on imported clockwork. 

A special committee was appointed in April, 1809, to memorialize 
the Treasury and the Board of Trade, which brought forward an 
ingenious argument to the effect that, as most of the improvements in 
machinery for the silk, cotton, woollen, and other manufactures had 
been originated by persons trained as clockmakers, “ some particular 
advantage should be afforded them by the legislature... and. . . the 
exclusive right of exercising their own trade appears to be the most 
equitable remuneration.’’* Thenceforth the enforcement of apprentice- 
ship throughout the industry took its place as one of their demands. 
There were almost endless delays. First the Memorial was sent back 
to be shaped as a Bill. Then the Company was advised to wait until 
the following session, when representatives were twice received by 
George Rose (Vice-President of the Board of Trade), and the Lords of 
Trade gave their cautious approval; as for the industrial regulations, 
they wrote, ‘It seems to be admitted they might be very proper as 
growing out of the primary objects.’’ At this point a rival committee 
of the trade intervened, and Rose refused to take any action until they 
were united. Up to the end of the year 1812 the promoters were busy 
soliciting help, first from Vansittart, then from the Members for the 
City, and finally from the Prime Minister. Lord Liverpool was still 

1 H. H. Bobart, Records of the Basketmakers’ Company (1911), 120. 

2 W.N. Hibbert, History of the Worshipful Company of Founders (1925), 80. 


§ S. E. Atkins and W. H. Overall, Some Account of the Worshipful Company of 
Clockmakers (1881), 343. 

* Journal of the Clockmakers’ Company, vol. vi. (Guildhall Library MS. 2710). 
The remainder of the paragraph is based on the Minute Book of the Clockmakers’ 
Committee for Correspondence, Laws, and Suppression of Malpractices (Guildhall 
Library MS. 2727). 
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too busy to do anything for them when the session of 1813 came to an 
end, and they were left to prepare a fresh petition. Accordingly, the 
apprenticeship proposals made their appearance once more in February 
of the following year, but in April they were finally withdrawn in view 
of the then imminent repeal of the apprenticeship law. The Company 
had vainly attempted to defend the Elizabethan policy against the 
enemies of the corporation spirit, who, they insisted, ‘‘at the same 
time condemn the whole political and commercial establishment of 
Britain ; which is nothing other than a grand Corporation, composed of 
an infinity of smaller ones.’ Asa matter of fact, their own efforts had 
been frustrated, not so much by a deliberate adhesion to free trade 
principles as by the supineness and administrative chaos which charac- 
terized the Government. 

When the enforcement of apprenticeship was being demanded by 
the Scots, among whom it had no traditional sanctity, by the knitters, 
who had failed so often, and by London companies with their capitalist 
outlook, it is not surprising that the highly skilled and well-organized 
artisans of the metropolis should take up the subject, or that they 
should be able to enlist the aid of the provinces when they later needed 
it. The method employed was that of prosecution. From the late date 
to which indictments of illegal workmen continue in the neighbouring 
county of Hertford,? it seems likely that in London the Statute of 
Apprentices, so often described as obsolete, had never entirely ceased 
to give rise to litigation. One case can be traced in 1804, when an 
uncertainty about the nature of the trade saved a mast and blockmaker 
who was accused of employing an unapprenticed sawyer,® and early 
in 1809 a judgment was extorted from Lord Ellenborough, much against 
his will, disallowing as illegal employment under the Act a contract by 
which a learner paid a premium and took wages.4 About the same 
time an unqualified coachmaker was charged:® thus there was nothing 
new about what we may describe as Chippendale’s campaign, inaugur- 
ated in December of the same year, but its extent and vigour. 

Chippendale was an attorney who was employed by various trades 
to bring forward cases under the Act of Elizabeth. In 1813 he gave 
a Parliamentary Committee a full list of the actions he had fought, but 
volunteered no further information about his employers, except to 
remark that in one instance, where a carpenter was prevented from 

1 Circular to Members of the Trade, issued by the Clockmakers’ Company, 
September 25, 1812 (Guildhall Library). 

2 The Process Book of the county records three prosecutions in the eighties 
and one in the nineties of the eighteenth century. 
3 Spencer v. Mann and others (5 Espinasse 110). 


4 Beale v. Geale, February 14 (2 Campbell 1). 
5 Coward v. Maberley, May 24, 1809 (2 Campbell 127) 
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setting to work a youth who had been bound for five years only, the 
boy had subsequently been articled, at the request of the Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions, to one of the journeymen carpenters who had ordered 
the prosecution.t Internal evidence, however, supplies one most 
important fact about the prosecutors: nineteen actions brought by the 
same attorney cover thirteen distinct trades, while the test-case origin- 
ally submitted to counsel concerned a fourteenth,” so that the direction 
must certainly have been in the hands of some general representative 
body. 

These nineteen cases, which stretch over a period of approximately 
three years from December 4, 1809, when the first was tried, resulted 
in no less than twelve acquittals. In three instances the courts ruled 
that the trade in question—coachmaker, patent lockmaker, machine- 
maker—was of post-Elizabethan origin and therefore, according to 
a generally accepted doctrine, was not bound by the Elizabethan law. 
In three others it was held that the penalty, which was fixed in the 
statute at the rate of forty shillings a month, could not be awarded, 
because the breach of the law was not proved to have lasted a full 
month. In the remaining cases the defence was of a still more tenuous 
character, yet the grievance under which Chippendale’s employers 
felt they laboured lay rather in the minority of successes than in the 
majority of failures. On four occasions they had been allowed only 
a single penalty, although they had proved the offence to have continued 
for several months, while in the other instances they were legally 
restricted (by the statutes regulating the powers of informers)’ to twelve 
months’ penalty as a maximum, half. of which went to the Crown. 
Their gains, therefore, could never exceed £12. On the other hand, 
as informers they were debarred by law from winning their costs when 
the verdict was theirs, although they had to pay those of their opponents 
when they lost. In nine cases where the costs of a successful defence 
are specified, the average sum to be paid amounts to not less than 
£27 10s. In the one instance where the costs of both sides are detailed, 
those of the prosecution are double those of the defence. So it may be 
inferred that a journeymen’s organization, proposing to prosecute a 
firm for employing illegal men, had to be prepared to pay its own costs 
of perhaps {£40 in any event, and to risk having to pay its opponent’s 
costs of perhaps £27 ros., all in the hope of securing a penalty which 
could not amount to more than {12. This was the grievance which 
they now desired to put before Parliament, and which was later to be 

1 Parliamentary Papers (1812-13), iv. 50. 


* Cf. Webb, History of Trade Unionism (ed. 1920), 59. The document is 
now lost. 


3 31 Elizabeth cap. 5 and 21, James I. cap. 4. 
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misrepresented as a “‘ very extraordinary ” claim to pay no costs in 
event of failure. 

But we are anticipating the course of events. At the moment the 
fact which must have emerged was that, even if the courts showed them- 
selves less unfavourable to their claims, a prolonged legal campaign 
was a financial impossibility. Accordingly, in the summer of 1812, 
“ the mechanics of the metropolis,” as they style themselves, resort to 
the idea of an appeal to Parliament, and take the opinion of counsel as 
to the legality of their proceedings. Their adviser informed them that 
a deputation with the bona fide object of petitioning Parliament was 
within the law; but added that, ‘If the deputation is addressed to any 
object of forming Resolutions, or other proceedings to prevent masters 
from employing those persons who have not served apprenticeships, 
or to prevent regular journeymen from working where such persons are 
employed, then such deputations will amount to unlawful conspiracies 
at Common Law, and will also come within . . . the 39th and goth 
George III. cap. 106.’”% To overstep the bounds of legality was 
evidently easy for working-class agitators, but they proceeded with 
the task. 

The terms of the case stated for counsel make it fairly certain that 
two delegates from every metropolitan trade had already been assembled 
in August, 1812,4 and this body continued to meet throughout the first 
half of the following year. An enemy of the movement alleges that, 
although it was called together solely to petition Parliament, ‘‘ various 
other objects ’”’ came under its consideration,® and it may be conjectured 
that an informal understanding of some kind was already in existence 
among the leaders of prominent London trade societies, which had 
made possible the joint prosecutions and readily lent itself to the new 
purpose. Would it be going too far to describe it as a nascent trades 
council? Be that as it may, the metropolitan crafts contrived to 
make themselves the nucleus of a national organization, which went to 
work with such good effect that on April 28, 1813, a petition was sent 
up to the House of Commons bearing more than 32,000 signatures, 


1 Parliamentary Debates, xxv. 1129. 

2 Cf. Prospectus of an Association to amend an Act of the 5th of Elizabeth, 1 
(Guildhall Library). 

3 Opinion of S. Shepherd, August 27, 1812, included in the Prospectus of an 
Association, etc. 

4 ‘Case. The mechanics of the metropolis, and indeed all over the Kingdom, 
have associated themselves ’’: these can presumably be identified with the two 
deputies from each London trade who are referred to in the Prospectus itself, 
which is dated June 18, 1813. 

5 Letter from ‘‘ A Master Manufacturer ’’in The Public Guardian, June 23, 
1813. - 
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considerably more than half of which had been collected outside London, 
while one in every sixteen was the name of a master craftsman.* 

This document set forth five premises—the connection between the 
regulations of apprenticeship and “ the superiority of the mechanics, 
tradesmen, artificers, and manufacturers of this country over every 
other ”’; the neglect of them in late years by both masters and journey- 
men; the inadequacy of the penalty recovered by the successful pro- 
secutor; the inexpediency of the exemption of new trades and branches 
of trades; and the inconvenience of the statute in its present shape in 
other respects. On these grounds the petitioners begged leave to 
introduce an amending Bill to render the Act more effective. When 
the petition, which Rose had presented to the House, was debated upon, 
he secured the appointment of a Select Committee against some opposi- 
tion, but at least one of his supporters justified his vote by an expecta- 
tion that the Committee would come to opposite conclusions from 
those of the petitioners.2, It was empowered also to consider counter- 
petitions from Plymouth, where “ many of the petitioners, owing to 
the poverty or early decease of their parents, were not apprenticed to 
learn any art or trade,’’* and from the Bermondsey fellmongers, who 
were anxious that there should be no arbitrary curtailment of the 
supply of potential blacklegs.* 

The evidence tendered to the Committee was, on the whole, less 
impressive than might have been expected from the multitude of sup- 
porters.° True, it effectively exhibits the disregard of the statute, 
instancing twenty-five trades in which there were illegal masters, 
twenty-five containing illegal journeymen, and twenty-one where short 
terms of less than seven years were known to have been served; but 
the force of the examples is lessened by the fact that they are all taken 
from the same four rather similar areas, London, Liverpool, Bristol, 
and Plymouth. This can probably be accounted for by the short 
notice at which witnesses had to be produced before the Committee, 
which reported before the end of the month in which it was appointed,® 
and that may also explain why they were not better primed with positive 
arguments in favour of the law. 

As it was, they had only three or four rather small points to make. 
One of these was that in half a dozen trades non-observance of the 
apprenticeship law had hampered exports. The coachmakers, for 
instance, alleged that the bad work of the illegal men had “totally 


1 Journals of the House of Commons, |xviii. 426. The signatures are analyzed 
by George Rose: Parliamentary Debates, xxv. 1129. 

2 [bid., 1130. 

% Journals of the House of Commons, Ixviii. 455. 4 Ibid., 488. 

° Cf. Report of the Committee in Parliamentary Papers (1812-13), iv. 

®° Cf. Journals of the House of Commons, \xviii. 531 (May 31, 1813). 
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annihilated our trade abroad.” Another was the undercutting of 
prices by illegal men in seven of the trades, but this only became a 
telling argument in the hands of the ship caulkers, who urged that 
“ they work at under price, not being able to complete the work as well 
as we are.” A third point, of which a good deal was made, was the 
practice of the Government in admitting no workman to the royal 
dockyards without his indentures. Finally, the men received unso- 
licited and unintended help from the Bermondsey fellmongers, who 
described to the Committee a strike which had occurred in their trade 
a few years previously, when the masters had only been enabled to 
triumph by the liberty which they assumed of advertising for unquali- 
fied workmen. They were eloquent in exposing the perils of combina- 
tions, but the Committee was probably more impressed by the fact 
that the masters’ spokesman, who had served his time himself, acknow- 
ledged that they still preferred to employ the regular men and found the 
newcomers not fully competent after three or four years in the trade. 

However telling the arguments of the men’s witnesses might have 
been, it is in the highest degree improbable that they would have 
won the active sympathy of a Parliament which, only two or three years 
earlier, had scouted the similar proposals of the cotton weavers as 
“calculated . . . to restrict the number of hands when manufactures 
are flourishing; to confine workmen to a trade in which, by a change of 
circumstances, they may be no longer able to find employ . . . and to 
infringe on personal liberty in that most essential point, the free exer- 
cise of Industry, of Skill, and of Talent.’ In this instance there was 
no such declamation, for the simple reason that there was no report; 
and, if an explanation is desired for the absence of any report, it can be 
found in the fact that the committee, though open to all comers, had 
rarely been attended by more than two or three members, once a quorum 
was formed.” 

Rose, who was no longer in office, had originally been dragged into 
the matter against his will. He had reminded the men’s representatives 
that he had espoused the Bill which repealed the apprenticeship law for 
the woollen industry, and had candidly stated that they also were 
likely to be disappointed. But he was now convinced that they had 
made out ‘‘a very strong case indeed,” though it remains doubtful 
whether he himself ever seriously contemplated the rigorous exclusion 
of allillegal men. At all events, he had several interviews with a sub- 
committee of the promoters, and finally induced them to defer even the 


1 Report on Cotton Weavers’ Petitions, 1,in Parliamentary Papers (1810- 
It), li. 

2 Parliamentary Debates, xxvii. 570 (speech of George Rose). This is also 
the authority for the account of his activities in the following paragraph. 
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introduction of their Bill until the following session, assuring them that 
“nothing could be lost by delay.” At the end of the session, in answer 
to a question, Rose merely stated that he did not intend personally to 
base any proposal upon the reported evidence.” 

Meanwhile, the ‘mechanics, handicraftsmen, and artificers : 
elaborated their preparations. The Grand Committee sat from time 
to time in Southampton Buildings, Holborn. A manifesto, detailing 
their grievances and the proposed remedies, was issued under the title 
of ‘Prospectus of an Association to amend an Act of the 5th of 
Elizabeth.”* The meetings and subscriptions, which had been started 
in the provinces during the previous year, were to be continued: the 
latter, fixed at the rate of twopence a month, were not to be regarded 
merely as a resource for feeing counsel, but as ‘‘ the means of keeping 
up the spirit of the mechanics, by having an opportunity of meeting 
monthly, for the attainment of an object which is strictly legal.’’ Above 
all, Rose was to be persuaded to bring in a Bill, backed by petitions 
from every quarter and by such pressure as deputations of electors 
could bring to bear upon their parliamentary representatives. 


II. 


Before the session of 1813 ended, the situation was entirely reversed. 
Although the artisans’ committee, preoccupied with their own Bill, 
remained apparently in blissful ignorance until November, a certain 
Serjeant Arthur Onslow, M.P., had given notice by July that, in default 
of any proposals from Rose, he would himself take up the apprenticeship 
question where it had been left by the Select Committee.° Since he 
was the person who had chiefly opposed that committee’s appointment,® 
it was not to be expected that he intended to gratify the wishes of the 
petitioners. Indeed, in his experience as chairman of the Surrey 
Quarter Sessions, he had seen something of Chippendale’s activities, 
and had formed the fixed opinion that it was only skilful workmen who 
were ever indicted as illegal.? He was, however, a new Member of 
Parliament, and one who was never again to distinguish himself during 
a period of eighteen years’ service’—unless it was by his annual motion, 
invariably shelved, for the repeal of the Usury Laws—so that it is at 

1 Prospectus of an Association, etc., 2. 

* Parliamentary Debates, xxvii. 423. 

8 Prospectus of an Association, etc., I. 

‘ It is signed ‘‘ P. Cunningham, Secretary,’’ and dated June 18, 1813. 

5 Parliamentary Debates, xxvii. 424. 

Ibid., xxv. 1129. 
7 Ibid., xxv. 113. Cf. Parliamentary Papers (1812-13), iv. 50. 


' 8 He sat for Guildford from 1812 to 1830, becoming recorder of the borough 
in 1819 (The Gentleman's Magazine, 1xxxix. 80). 
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least a reasonable hypothesis that his actions were determined from 
the first by the wishes of that group of manufacturers who were his 
allies throughout the business, and marked its success by a formal 
presentation of plate to their spokesman. 

At all events, the reopening of Parliament on November 4 was 
anticipated by the calling of a select meeting of master manufacturers 
at the Museum Tavern, when a committee of management was appointed 
to organize support for Onslow’s intended motion. The committee 
met, with Alexander Galloway in the chair, and issued invitations to 
individual masters for a further meeting, which was to consist of twelve 
persons from each manufacturing employment carried on in the metro- 
polis. A hostile eye-witness has left an amusing account of this, in 
which it is alleged that the attendance, which should in theory have 
reached the figure of 960, was actually about 50; that the people who 
did attend were “chiefly . . . a few interested individuals who are 
carrying on particular trades contrary to law and some other persons 
who had been punished for their having disobeyed the said statute ”; 
and that the Resolutions were only carried in the end by ignoring those 
who wished to discuss the general principle, after a member of the 
committee of management had suggested to the chairman that “‘ they 
did not come there to hear any argument against their design.’ 

The picture is probably rather overdrawn, but in any case what 
counted was not the numerical strength of the masters’ committee, but 
its influence and wealth, of which full use was made during the interval 
afforded by Onslow’s postponement of his motion. It was to have 
come up on November 30, but he decided to wait until February, as 
the members for the manufacturing districts were not yet in town, and 
then there was a further delay until April 27, 1814, to ensure a full 
House.? Meanwhile the committee engaged an efficient secretary in 
Richter, who had been associated with Francis Place’s educational 
undertakings,* and by the beginning of January they had printed 
several papers for general distribution and had opened a correspondence 
with the industrial towns,° to be followed up two months later by the 
production of a pamphlet of twenty-six pages, based on an assiduous 
study of the parliamentary papers.® 

1 [George White]: A Few Remarks on the State of the Laws . . . for regulating 
Masters and Workpeople (1823), 59, says that “‘ he received several pieces of 
plate from the masters of several manufacturing towns.” 

2 This paragraph is based throughout on notices in the Minute Book of the 
Clockmakers’ Committee (see supra, p. 70, note 4). 

8 Cf. Parliamentary Debates, xxvii. 424 (Onslow’s speech of April 6, 1814). 

4 “‘ Richter is secretary to the Associated Manufacturers for repealing the 
5th Elizabeth and his time is wholly and beneficially occupied ’’: Francis Place 


to Edward Wakefield, January 2, 1814 (B.M. Add. MSS. 35152 fo. 24: cf. fo. 37). 
5 Ibid. ~ 6 The Origin, Object, and Operation of the Apprentice Laws. 
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We may now turn to examine the activities of the men’s committee 
on the other side. They had been kept sufficiently busy preparing their 
monster petition for the extension of the statute, which bore more than 
sixty thousand names;} but by the time of its presentation to the House 
of Commons they were making ready to face a new menace. In 
November and December, 1813, they twice circularized the City Com- 
panies? on the subject of “the novel and dangerous tendency ” dis- 
closed in Onslow’s notice, but it may be as well to refer first to the 
meeting held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on January 14, when the full 
plan of campaign was detailed. As before, it was agreed that signa- 
tures should be collected for a petition, subscriptions solicited, and the 
London Members of Parliament canvassed. What was new was the 
appeal to the general public, for it was determined that twenty-five 
resolutions, put by Peter Laurie from the chair, should be advertised 
in all the leading newspapers. These emphasize most of all the vested 
interest of the qualified worker. ‘‘ The apprenticed artisans,’ they 
declare, “‘ have, collectively and individually, an unquestionable right 
to expect the most extended protection from the Legislature, in the 
quiet and exclusive use and enjoyment of their several and respective 
arts and trades, which the law has already conferred upon them as 
a property, as much as it has secured the property of the stockholder 
in the public funds: and it is clearly unjust to take away the whole of 
the ancient established property and rights of any one class of the 
community, unless, at the same time, the rights and property of the 
whole commonwealth should be dissolved, and parcelled out anew for 
the public good.” 

The task which lay readiest to hand was that of enlisting the aid 
of the City Companies and Corporation as the natural champions of 
vested interests. Accordingly, the first of the two circulars mentioned 
above urged that Onslow’s proposal would immediately affect the 
elective franchises, so that it was the business of the Companies, ‘‘ ever 
alive to their rights and liberties,” to resist him. But the Clockmakers, 
at least, needed no such prompting, for they had resolved independently 
to induce the Common Council of the City to oppose Onslow, had 
sounded the Recorder and the Remembrancer, who promised their 
support, and—by the time the second circular appeared—were printing 
a manifesto of their own to extol “that great palladium of British 
manufactures, the Statute of Apprentices.”4 For the moment their 

1 62,875: Parliamentary Papers (1817), vi. 48. 

* On Nov. 29 and Dec. 23 (Enclosures in the Clockmakers’ Minute Book). 

® Cf. Resolutions of the Master Manufacturers and Tradesmen of London and 
Westminster (copies in the British Museum and Goldsmiths’ Libraries). 


4 The canvassing took place between November 10 and 18, and the manifesto 
is dated December 14 (Clockmakers’ Minute Book). 
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cause triumphed, since the Common Council after some delay instructed 
the General Purposes Committee to consider the expediency of a petition 
on behalf of the existing law.1_ But the propaganda of Onslow’s party 
had saved the Council from engaging itself more definitely,? and after 
individuals had been approached in his interest,? a deputation was sent 
to confer with the Serjeant, the result being that a clause was inserted 
in his Bill to safeguard the civic privileges, while more general objec- 
tions were quietly shelved.* 

The help of Members of Parliament was also solicited. Thus the 
Committee of Artisans and Manufacturers ventured to despatch a most 
respectful letter to Lord Liverpool, desiring an interview, but he seems 
never to have acknowledged it or shown any interest in the matter.° 
Usually, however, it was the local Member who was approached, and, 
in the trading towns where a majority of constituents might be appren- 
ticed freemen, he would be likely at least to render the cause lip-service. 
In consequence, one member sardonically prophesied of Onslow’s 
measure: ‘‘ There would be a great number of speakers against it, 
but . . . a large majority of votes for it.”* Romilly, who was more 
independent than the common run of members, tells us that he was 
eagerly canvassed both by his Bristol electors and by the London 
Association, but continued openly to support the other side.” In 
general, though, Onslow showed himself quick to placate harassed 
interests, wherever possible. He assured the London silk-weavers 
that their business was not included in the Bill. He attempted to 
satisfy the freemen of Liverpool by announcing that “‘it had never 
been within his contemplation to interfere in the smallest degree with 
chartered rights.”® In April, 1814, he was still endeavouring to con- 
vince Peter Moore that his Coventry constituents were mistaken in 
thinking their interests to be at stake.” 

But the Englishman’s liberty of petitioning was the chief weapon in 
the armoury of the artisans. Their Committee expressed a confident 


1 Minutes of the Court of Common Council (1813), 104, December 16: 
cf. Clockmakers’ Minute Book. 

2 Cf. Clockmakers’ Minute Book. 

8 ‘©The members of the Common Council have been seen, many of them 
separately, and have been made to understand the question’’: Francis Place 
to Edward Wakefield, January 2, 1814 (B.M. Add. MSS. 35152 fo. 24). 

4 Minutes of the Court of Common Council (1814), 37, May 5. 

5 The Committee of Artisans and Manufacturers to Lord Liverpool, March 7, 
1814 (B.M. Add. MSS. 38256 fo. 318). 

6 Parliamentary Debates, xxvii. 574 (speech of William Smith). 

7 Memoirs of the Life of Sir Samuel Romilly, written by himself (1840), ili. 135. 

8 Parliamentary Papers (1818), ix. 121. 

9 Parliamentary Debates, xxvii. 224 (speech of December 1, 1813). 

10 [bid., 423 (speech of April 6, 1814). 
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hope that every ‘“‘ town or corporation and neighbourhood ”’ would 
‘not only petition Parliament that the Statute of Apprentices may 
not be repealed, but that those most invaluable provisions may be 
strengthened and made more effectual.”* It gave a useful if belated 
assurance that their projected Bill would respect the interests of all 
persons already practising a trade, however acquired.” London was 
placarded for signatures, and emissaries are reported to have been sent 
through the country. The campaign was remarkably successful, as 
not less than three hundred thousand persons signified their approval 
of the existing law, ‘‘ while the illegitimate, unapprenticed, and itinerant 
counter-petitioners did not exceed two thousand.’”* 

The wide distribution and varied status of the champions of the old 
order was a still more striking testimony to the efficiency of the organiza- 
tion. From the very first days of the session Parliament was flooded 
with appeals from every corner of the kingdom, equally from north and 
from south, from great industrial centres like Leeds and Liverpool, and 
from such humble groups as the glove manufacturers of Yeovil.° As 
for status, the usual description of the petitioners as ‘‘ several masters 
and journeymen mechanics, artificers, and handicraftsmen”’ might 
be discounted as a mere formula, were it not that in several instances 
they specify themselves to be master manufacturers or master trades- 
men, without including journeymen,® while in one place—Leeds—the 
magistrates are mentioned,’ and a whole petition emanates from 
“Directors of the Chamber of Manufactures and Commerce of Birming- 
ham.’® As if this effort were not enough, the production of Onslow’s 
Bill was promptly followed by the depositing of a new series of petitions, 
directed more specifically against his proposals, which continued to 
pour in until the Bill had passed the Committee stage in the House of 
Lords.® These last came from London only, as time was pressing, but 
the fact that they included eight general petitions and twenty-three 
from particular trades, at least one of which bore a thousand names,?° 
while the counter-petitions numbered two," confirms the conclusion 
that the Committee was in fairly complete control of the trades of the 
metropolis. 


1 Circular of December 23, 1813 (supra, p. 78, note 2). 

2 Ibid. 

8 Parliamentary Debates, xxvii. 563 (Onslow’s speech of April 27, 1814). 

4 Ibid., 574 (Peter Moore’s speech). 

5 Journals of the House of Commons, |xix. 179, 262. 

6 Ibid., 185, 192, etc. 7 Ibid., 179. 8 Ibid. 

® The last are in The Journals of the House of Lords under the date July 6 
(xlix. 1044); the Bill was reported the same day (ibid., 1045). 

10 Cf. Journals of the House of Commons, |xix. 257. 

ll [bid. 257, 263. 
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The arguments of the petitions, as reported in the Journals of the 
House of Commons, are largely of a formal character and need not 
detain us, since a convenient summary of the various arguments which 
opponents of repeal advanced is contained in ‘‘ A Letter to the Lords 
and Commons on the Advantages of Apprenticeships,” which was 
published at this time. Its author, William Playfair, was, among 
other things, a pamphleteer by profession, so that, although he had 
championed the cause of apprenticeship independently in his edition 
of The Wealth of Nations, published in 1805, it is quite likely that his 
present venture was directly inspired by the men’s committee, whose 
“great wisdom and liberality ’’ he incidentally extols. Thus his 
discussion of the case of the illegal man is obviously disingenuous, since 
he asserts that he is amply protected by the combination laws, while 
all that is desired is that, when there is competition for employment, 
“he who has served his time should have a preference.” In the same 
way, he tries to disarm popular prejudice by denying the existence of 
journeymen’s associations for the enforcement of the law: ‘“ These,”’ 
he declares, “are mere phantasmagoria . . . merely mentioned to 
influence the opinion of the British legislature.” A still more con- 
clusive proof is provided by his knowledge of the Committee’s plans, 
including their projected Bill, which he says was to have repealed the 
absurdities of the existing law and effectively restricted apprentices 
in proportion to journeymen employed. Playfair’s arguments may 
therefore be taken as representative. 

The three main points can be stated very briefly. In the first place, 
the pre-eminence of English manufactures was used as a reason for 
deprecating rash experiment. Instead, “we should wish to preserve 
those regulations by which our workmen have attained a degree of 
skill and dexterity unknown in any other country, and which originated 
in the time of Elizabeth; that is, which is coeval with the regulations 
that innovators, in their zeal for reform, would induce the legislature 
of this country to do away.” In brief, “The present mode... 
cannot be a bad one, since it has produced such happy results.” 
Secondly, the moral value of apprenticeships was stressed. To illus- 
trate this, Playfair cites the example of towns “ where apprenticeships 
have no particular privileges, and where the trades can be most easily 
learnt,’’ yet the respectable inhabitants nevertheless prefer to appren- 
tice their sons. Why? ‘They bind them apprentices to keep them 
from becoming vagabonds and blackguards.”’ Lastly, it was stoutly 
maintained, at the cost of consistency, that legal benefits were an 
absolutely necessary inducement. “If you take away the motive for 
apprenticing youth, though you do not prohibit, you prevent the thing.” 

1 Vol. ill. 243-252. 
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To discover the arguments which were ranged against these, we 
may proceed with the history of Onslow’s Bill. He announced on 
April 6 that he hoped to bring it before the House that session, and 
three weeks later he was in a position to move the first reading of a Bill, 
prepared by himself with four supporters, including the first Sir Robert 
Peel.2. On this occasion Onslow opened up the subject in an elaborate 
speech (subsequently published),? the main points of which appear ‘to 
be drawn from the pamphlet produced by his allies, the Committee of 
Manufacturers, a few weeks earlier, though he wisely remodelled their 
historical account of the law of Elizabeth as “a law passed in semi- 
barbarous times . . . under the feudal government and tyranny of 
the ancient barons.’”4 

He began,® of course, by emphasizing the modifications, so strange 
and inconsistent, which the judges had been obliged to introduce into 
the Statute, and exposing “‘ the narrowness of the views of its framers,” 
who had aimed firstly at the subservience of industry to agriculture, 
and secondly at the rigid differentiation of trades. ‘“‘ The reptile, 
though crushed, is not dead; it still has power to sting.”’ Then, having 
created a suitable atmosphere, he proceeded to explain away the 
alleged merits of the Act. As regards skill, he triumphantly demon- 
strated that, if the petitioners were right in their assertion that seven 
years’ training was necessary in the various trades, that fact would 
in itself safeguard their interests better than any law. In respect of 
the national morals, of which he proclaimed himself the champion— 
““T never can put any increase of national wealth in competition with 
national morals ’’—the case for apprenticeship was destroyed by the 
prevalence of the “‘ outdoor ’’ system, and its place was supplied through 
the “pains . . . taken to diffuse religious instruction, and to promote 
education among the lower orders of society.’ In the third place, he 
urged that it was not his intention to discourage apprenticeships, 
which, he alleged, were as commonly served in trades that lay outside 
the statute as where it was nominally compulsory. This disposed of 
his opponents’ case, so the Serjeant closed with a telling list of the 
trades which already enjoyed a statutory exemption from the burdens 
of the Act and an effective allusion to ‘‘ the glorious news, just com- 
municated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer ’—news of peace, which 
spelt unemployment for the munition workers, whom the law would 
prevent from entering other occupations. 

1 Parliamentary Debates, xxvii. 424. 

® Journals of the House of Commons, |xix. 214. 

% Parliamentary Debates, xxvii. 563, published as ‘‘ Substance of the Speech 
of Mr. Serjeant Onslow” in The Pamphleteer, iv. 8 (November, 1814). 


* The Origin, Object, and Operation of the Apprentice Laws, 10, 24. 
* The next two paragraphs are based on Parliamentary Debates, xxvii. 563-574. 
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The opposition showed itself singularly lacking in constructive 
proposals. Lockhart suggested the appointment of a fresh committee 
to examine the whole subject in all its bearings, but Rose scouted the 
idea on the ground that the proceedings of the committee of the previous 
year had been so farcical. His own opinion was that the workmen 
had made out a very strong case on that former occasion: he had been 
impressed by the respectability of their representatives, and he felt 
that the Act they were upholding “ was created by one of the wisest 
administrations this country ever saw.” Yet Rose concluded by 
remarking rather inconsequently that the Bill was likely to pass, if it 
merely did away with the penalties for employing illegal men. The 
support which one of the City and one of the Bristol representatives 
gave to the opposition was still more faint-hearted, and even Peter 
Moore, the adroit Radical negotiator who sat for Coventry, could find 
nothing better to do than to prophesy that Onslow would find it difficult 
to carry his proposals through because of the strength of the feeling in 
the country. This gave one of the promoters, William Smith, a chance 
to announce his intention of disregarding the wishes of his Norwich 
constituents, and Onslow then wound up the debate and introduced his 
Bill, which, as had been expected, confined itself to the abolition of the 
compulsory seven years’ apprenticeship together with the entirely 
obsolete property qualifications of the law. 

There the matter rested until May 13, when Onslow in due course 
moved the second reading.1 On this occasion the opposition was led 
by one of the butts of the House, an Irish baronet named Flood, who 
ended by withdrawing all that he had said on discovering that 
Romilly was on the other side. Their other speakers carried scarcely 
more weight, though it is of interest to find Canning an advocate of the 
existing system as being “ useful to the perfection of our manufacturers, 
and still more useful as affecting the morality of the lower orders.” 
Concrete proposals were needed, but all that emerged was a suggestion 
that a clause should be inserted in the Bill to give parents a legal right 
to part-earnings as an encouragement to apprentice their children. 
Not much was needed to combat so ill-organized an attack, and when 
William Smith had made the ever-popular appeal to the idea of pro- 
gress, reminding his audience that the whole trade of Elizabeth’s realm 
could not match the trade of London as they knew it, Onslow easily 
won the day with his assertion that the journeymen were fighting against 
their own best interests. 

They, however, obstinately refused to recognize the friend in 
disguise, and when the Bill reached the Committee stage four days 
later, the London Association petitioned to be heard by counsel against 


1 Parliamentary Debates, xxvii. 879-884. 
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it. The Bill came up again on the 23rd? and their representative, 
Serjeant Warren, was in constant attendance,° but it was not proposed 
to hear him until June 7, when the House was promptly counted out.* 
Two days later they arranged to receive him, but this time attention 
was diverted by a fresh appeal on behalf of the old order from Flood, 
whose adulation of Queen Elizabeth and the laws she made was ridiculed 
as courtly flattery worthy of a Raleigh. In this way the Bill, with 
some minor amendments by Onslow, passed through the Commons 
unmolested.® 

On June 16 it reached the Lords, whereupon the London Committee 
immediately petitioned for a delay, in order that the mechanics of the 
kingdom might have an opportunity to express their sentiments regard- 
ing the measure. No notice was taken of their request, so, when the 
second reading came on, they shot their last bolt in the shape of seven 
petitions from masters and journeymen of London trades, the con- 
clusion of which deserves quotation.? They pray, ‘‘ That their Lord- 
ships will consider the injury the regular artisans and manufacturers 
will sustain if the protection they have hitherto enjoyed should be 
taken from them, having been led from the infancy of their apprentice- 
ship to consider their servitude as the means of their future subsistence; 
should that be taken from them, what confidence can they have in the 
solidity of any establishment that has heretofore been the happiness 
and boast of their country ? The Petitioners therefore hope, that they 
shall not be driven to the necessity of seeking in other countries that 
protection denied them in their own, but shall still partake in common 
the benefits of known established laws that regulate the rights and 
properties of this community.” The appeal fell on deaf ears. Their 
lordships, who seem to have had no serious debate on the subject at 
any stage,® contented themselves with making some trivial alterations, 
which the Commons accepted, and on July 18, 1814, the measure 
became law.® 

It remains to examine the reasons why the repeal was so easily and 
rapidly accomplished. The commonly accepted theory is that the 
fabric of the law was shaken, first by the free trade doctrines promul- 


1 Journals of the House of Commons, xix. 275. 

Ibid., 300. 

Cf. The Times, June 8, 1814 (report of Sir John Newport’s speech). 
Parliamentary Debates, xxviii. 14. 

5 Ibid., 38-39; cf. Journals of the House of Commons, 1xix. 355. 

6 Journals of the House of Lords, xlix. 995 (June 20). 

7 [bid., 1025. 

8 None is recorded in Parliamentary Debates. 


* Journals of the House of Commons, xix. 463. Cf. Journals of the House of 
Lords, xlix. 1045, 1061. 
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gated by Adam Smith, and second by the repeal of the statute in re- 
lation to the woollen industry and wages, and that the series of events 
arising out of the prosecutions of 1809-12 merely added the final thrust. 
None of this can be said to be untrue, but in attempting to determine 
the relative importance of different causes, it seems pertinent to remark 
that the economic doctrines, already a century old, were not particularly 
emphasized in the debates, and to observe that the case of the woollen 
industry was sparingly, the repeal of the wage-clauses of the statute 
never, cited as argument. Latssez-faire was, no doubt, bound to 
triumph in the end, but the actual circumstances under which this part 
of the old system came to be overthrown require some additional 
explanation. 

In the first place, it may be noticed that, from a political point of 
view, the cause of apprenticeship was caught between two fires. The 
Tory party, which completely dominated the national councils at this 
time, was too much steeped in anti-Jacobin prejudices to hesitate to side 
with the masters against the men. The latter’s only hope, therefore, 
lay in the remnant of Whigs and Radicals, the economists among whom 
were already committed to the principles of Jaissez-faire. Thus Francis 
Place and his friends regarded the opposition to Onslow as sheer 
“ bigotry ’? and “‘ a proof of the ignorance of the journeymen of their 
real interests.”? Not only so, but the party as a whole thought of 
apprenticeship as an illiberal institution, a bulwark of corporations and 
a restraint on the poor man’s freedom of action. Therefore we find 
Francis Place giving active assistance to Onslow, and his friends 
applauding the attack upon “ our vile corporation system which should 
be cut up root and branch ’’4 while Romilly, the leader of the advanced 
Whigs in the House, joins in the outcry against a law that had operated 
to “‘take from the poor man the only property he possessed—his 
genius and industry.”® So there was no possibility of an organized 
political support for the opposition. 

The promoters of repeal, on the other hand, were able to use the 
bogey of workmen’s combinations to rally all forces to their side. It 
was, indeed, the existence of these associations, rather than the fact 


1 Edward Wakefield to Francis Place, December 20, 1813 (B.M. Add. MSS. 
35152 fo. 22). 

* Edward Wakefield to Francis Place, January 27, 1814 (ibid., fo. 135). 

8’ How much is uncertain, as his papers contain only one allusion to it. 
On January 2, 1814, Place writes to Wakefield, ‘‘ The affair of Serjeant Onslow 
partly originated with me. ... I never was so intensely occupied in my life 
as I have been lately with the two committees—the statute of Elizabeth. . . .” 
(tbid., fo. 24). 

4 Edward Wakefield to Francis Place, January 27, 1814 (ibid., fo. 35). 

5 Parliamentary Debates, xxvii. 882 (speech of May 13, 1814). 
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that they were enforcing the Statute of Apprentices, which roused the 
governing class to sweep away their pretext. So far back as the day 
when the first petition had been discussed in the House, Josiah Butter- 
worth had dilated upon a “conspiracy ’’ amongst the employees of 
his shop in Fleet Street, which “attained that height ” that he was 
compelled to discharge an illegal worker. For the discerning eye there 
was plenty of evidence of the activities of combinations in what came 
before the Select Committee, and none could miss the plain statement 
of the Bermondsey fellmongers.? “ The general apprehension of the 
masters,” they declare, “is, that if men were compelled to be bound 
for seven years, and those who have been so bound were to combine 
together, that let their demand be ever so exorbitant we must comply 
with that demand, or have our goods perish.”” But what may well 
have been a general impression is most clearly stated in a letter from 
a master manufacturer, which appeared in The Public Guardian,’ 
reporting that ‘‘ a convention of delegates has been sitting in the heart 
of the metropolis,” nominally to concert a measure for extending the 
Act of Elizabeth, actually with certain further objects, for which they 
exploit both the Benefit Societies and the Statute. He concludes: 
‘“‘T am fully persuaded that so long as any restraining or prohibitory 
law exists . . . it will furnish a never-ceasing motive to all denomina- 
tions of journeymen to congregate in dangerous bodies and engender 
injurious measures to the peace and prosperity of the country.” If 
the danger of combinations required any further exposition, it was 
provided by the Sheffield cutlery manufacturers, who, only a few days 
before Onslow was to launch his Bill, appealed independently to Par- 
liament for the abolition of the ancient apprenticeship code of Hallam- 
shire, on the express ground that, so long as their trade was restricted 
to a limited body of freemen, they were “ wholly at the mercy of these 
journeymen.’’* The Serjeant, accordingly, had one argument which 
could not fail of effect: “‘ The continuance of this law is . . . affording 
a colour for the most dangerous combinations: nothing would so much 
tend to unnerve them, as repealing these restrictions.’® It echoed 
through the debates. 

A popular cry like this was very useful, but it is possible that Onslow 
was still better served by the apathy and indifference of educated 
opinion. Once he had agreed to respect the privileges of corporations, 
it was found impossible to procure a quorum to discuss the subject of 
apprenticeship in the London Court of Common Council, the very 


Ibid., xxv. 1130 (speech of May 3, 1813). 

Parliamentary Papers (1812-13), iv. 53-57. 3 June 23, 1813. 
Petition of April 21, 1814: Journals of the House of Commons, |xix. 197. 
Speech of April 27, 1814, as reported in The Pamphileteer, iv. 8, 308. 
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hearthstone of the system. The Times reported the final debate in the 
House of Commons in the four words: “A conversation took place,” 
appending the names of the speakers.2, Even The Tradesman or Com- 
mercial Magazine, which should surely have been interested, elicited 
the complaint from one of its readers: “ All the proceedings both in 
and out of Parliament have scarcely been made a point of discussion in 
your pages.” If the public was indifferent, statesmen and legislators, 
preoccupied with the peace negotiations and the vexed question of the 
Corn Law, were not likely to wrestle with this other subject, acknow- 
ledged to be complicated. No member of the Cabinet took any part 
in the debates, there was never a division on the question,* and, if 
Onslow had had his way, the committee stage would have been taken 
in a house too thin to constitute a legal quorum. In fine, the Act of 1814 
did not owe its inception to the adoption by Parliament of a coherent 
new economic policy, but was the child of an age of political chaos 
and governmental ineptitude. T. Kot Derry. 


1 Minutes of the Court of Common Council (1814), 37, May 5. 

2 The Times, June 10, 1814. 

* Letter of June 8, 1814, signed ‘‘ A Qualified Apprentice ’’: vol. xiii. 15. 
4 Cf. Memoirs of the Life of Siv Samuel Romilly, written by himself, iii. 135. 
5 Parliamentary Debates, xxviii. 14 (speech of June 7, 1814). 
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A LETTER OF ADAM SMITH TO HENRY 
DUNDAS,’* 1789 


N the dispersion of the Dundas Papers, the subjoined letter of 

Adam Smith was acquired by the University of Glasgow. Some 

time has been required to trace one or two of the allusions in it. 
This work has been done by Mr. W. R. Cunningham in an article which 
deals fully with the letter and which appeared in The Glasgow Herald 
of 22nd March, 1930. In the notes below ample use has been made 
of these valuable investigations. 


My DEar SIR, 
I need not, I flatter myselfe, inform you at this time, what 
pleasure, the late happy, (and to my own melancholy and evil boding 
mind,? I acknowledge, unexpected) event,® has given to your friends, 


1 Henry Dundas (1742-1811) was for nearly thirty years the most powerful 
manin Scotland. Attheage of twenty-four he was Solicitor-General for Scotland, 
in 1775 Lord-Advocate, in 1782 Keeper of the Scotch Signet, which gave him 
patronage of all places in Scotland. In 1783 he was Treasurer of the Navy, and 
in 1791 Home Secretary. In 1802 he was created Viscount Melville. 

He had been Rector of the University of Glasgow from 1781-83. It wasin 1787 
at his house on Wimbledon Green, while Adam Smith was in London, that the 
incident occurred when Pitt said that ‘‘ we’’ (alluding to himself and the rest 
of the company) “are all your scholars’’ (Rae, Life of Adam Smith, p. 405). 
Adam Smith was himself Rector from 1787-89. Thus the requests in the second 
paragraph of the letter come most appropriately from a present Rector to one 
of his predecessors, who was in a position to take the necessary steps. 

2 Possibly there may have been some connection with Adam Smith’s health, 
In 1787 “ he was wasted to a skeleton’’; in the spring of 1788 his friends thought 
“he was perfectly re-established’; but on February 11, 1789 (six weeks before 
the present letter was written), Gibbon seems to have been anxious about him. 
In the summer he was better (Rae, pp. 405, 414, 415). 

8 “The late happy event”’ refers to a successful outcome of the disputes 
in Parliament resulting from the mental condition of George III. The Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George IV., wished to have full kingly powers. Fox held 
that he had an inherent right to full sovereignty. Pitt, who had hopes of the 
king’s full recovery, pressed through Parliament a Regency Bill. There was 
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here and, I will venture to say, to all the real friends of the country. 
The firmness, propriety and prudence of every part of your young 
friends* conduct must, as long as it is remembered, place him very high 
in the estimation of every wise and thinking man in the Kingdom. 

It gives me great concern that I am obliged to put you in mind 
of any thing that, at this time of business, can give you any trouble. 
But there is a very favourable report of the Scots Barons lying before 
the Lords of the treasury for their approbation, upon the petition of the 
University of Glasgow for a renewal of the grant of the Archbishopric.2 
My Colleagues at Glasgow are besides very anxious about a pension 
to the Widow of their late friend and assistant in their Labours, Dr. 
Irwin. My Colleagues at this board‘ too are equally so about some 
thing of the same kind to the Daughter of the late Richard Gardiner, 
who, before her father’s death had got some hopes of something of this 
kind, and she now certainly needs it more than ever. These are the 
only affairs about which I wish to trouble you; and enough, you will 
say, of all conscience. 

The Earl of Home® thinks himself very much obliged to you for 
your letter which I transmitted to him the moment I received it. 


great excitement in the country, and the success of the Bill evidently gave Adam 
Smith much gratification. 

1 William Pitt. 

2 After the Revolution the numbers of students at the University of Glasgow 
had increased, and the revenues had declined, since, on the restoration of Episco- 
pacy, sums paid to the University from the revenues of the Bishoprics of Glasgow 
and Galloway were lost toit. Out of a number of schemes to procure additional 
revenue there was one under which, in 1698, the University obtained a tack (or 
lease) for nineteen years of the former properties of the Archbishopric of Glasgow. 
The original tack was renewed, and was in existence during the time Adam Smith 
was Professor. In view of the instances of absentmindedness recorded con- 
cerning him, it is of interest to note that his colleagues regarded him ‘‘ not only 
as an active administrator, but one to whom they usually had recourse when 
difficulties arose on questions requiring to be warily dealt with” (Coutts, History 
of the University, pp. 174-6, 222, 223). The Senate Minutes show that amongst 
these was “‘ the clearing of the accounts of the Archbishopric.’’ This involved 
the preparation and vouching of accounts before the Barons of the Exchequer 
in Edinburgh and a subsequent audit by the Treasury in London. In 1789 
the time had come for a renewal of the tack. This was of great importance to the 
University, since the profit from it was one of the main financial resources of the 
University during the eighteenth century. Adam Smith succeeded, and the 
tack continued till 1825. 

8 William Irwin, M.D., Lecturer on Materia Medica, 1766-87; Lecturer on 
Chemistry, 1769-87. He died on July 9, 1787. 

4 J.e., the Board of Customs. 

5 The tenth Earl, who at the date of this letter was nineteen. He was later 
a Representative Peer of Scotland, Lord-Lieutenant of Berwickshire, and Colonel 
of the Berwickshire Militia. He died in 1841. 
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I have every reason, that good information, (for it is good information 
only) can give, to expect much good of this young Gentleman. 
I ever am, with the highest regard Dr Sir 
Your most obliged 
and most affectionate humble 
Servant 
ADAM SMITH. 
Custom HOUSE 
EDINBURGH 
25 March 1789.1 
Endorsed in official hand Edinb'. 
25 March 89 Dr. Adam Smith. 
Ansd. R. M.?(?) 
renewal of Grdnt of the Archbishopric 
of [blank] to the University of Glasgow. 
Dr. Irwin’s Widow 
Mr. Richard Gardiner’s daughter 
to have Pensions 
The Earl of Home. 
47/338 
1 Adam Smith died on July 17, 1790. As far as I am aware this is the last 
known letter from him now extant. 


2 A monogram, the last letter might be H. 
3 In red, apparently the number affixed by the secretary or clerk. 


W. R. Scorrt. 


THE MANUSCRIPT OF ADAM SMITH’S 
GLASGOW LECTURES 


HIS MS. has been presented to the University of Glasgow by Mr. 
G. W. Macfarlane. It has been fully described in the preface to 


the edition of it by Professor Cannan (Adam Smith, Lectures on 
Justice, etc., pp. xv toxx). There is little to add to that description. The 
volume contains a defaced book plate; and, since the volume has been 
in the possession of the University, many enquiries have been made 
with a view to identifying it. The interest of such identification would 
be that it would throw light on the history of the MS. from 1766 (when 
it was copied from a student’s fair copy of his original notes) till about 
1811, when J. A. Maconochie wrote his name on the inside of the front 
cover—the MS. having been in the possession of the Maconochie family 
from that time till 1930. It is clear from the quality of the paper and 
the binding, when considered in relation to the circumstances of 
Scottish students at the period when the MS. was written, that it is 
unlikely it was one of the type of copies of Professors’ lectures described 
by Rae (p. 64) which were on sale in the booksellers’ shops. Rather, 
these considerations suggest that it was a special copy made for some 
one who could pay a professional amanuensis. If the book plate was 
that of the person for whom this copy was made, it would confirm this 
hypothesis. As Professor Cannan says the book plate has been so 
“ruthlessly ’”’ defaced that little remains. But what is left—fragmentary 
as these remains are—is suggestive. Clearly the book plate was 
armorial, Hardly anything of the arms it once bore remains, barely 
the suggestion of achevron. There is quite enough of the conventional 
ornamentation which surrounded the shield to enable the type of 
book plate to be identified; and, once that point is reached, the traces 
of arms ought to be enough to determine the actual person for whom 
this particular plate was etched. What first attracted special attention 
to the remains of the book plate, was that the ornamentation is uncom- 
mon. In fact, though photographs of the remains of the plate have 
been in the hands of several of the chief authorities on book plates, 
no one, so far, can remember a plate of this kind. This characteristic 
should make the identification of the owner of this particular plate easier. 


1 After the above account was printed the bookplate has been definitely 
identified by Mr. J. Henderson Smith. The inscription was “‘ Alext Murray Esqr 
gI 
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Another point has emerged. Professor Cannan (Lectures, p. XX), 
after a discussion of the available evidence, says: ‘‘ It is accordingly 
probable that the actual lectures from which the notes were taken 
were delivered either in the portion of the academical session of 1763-4 
which preceded Adam Smith’s departure, or in the session of 1762-3.” 
It seemed that the extent of the lectures was too great for even the 
most expert student note-taker to have written them in the period 
during which Adam Smith was at Glasgow in the session 1763-4. 
To test this the following experiment was made. The probable number 
of lecture days was ascertained, then one of the staff who, when a 
student, was noted for the completeness of his lecture notes, took the 
lectures which were read to him. The result was that the “‘ Lectures,” 
as we have them, would require the full session of the period rather than 
a broken one. This test shows that the original notes were more 
probably those of the session 1762-3. 

W. R. Scott. 


r?? 


Younger of Murrayfeild Advocate James’s Court Edin’. The bookplate was 
engraved in script writing with an ornamented border in the Chippendale style. 
There are complete specimens in existence. 

Alexander Murray (1736-1795) was admitted advocate in 1758, was appointed 
Sheriff-Depute of Peebles in 1761, Commissary in Edinburgh in 1765, being 
raised to the Bench in 1783, when he took the title of Lord Henderland. 
The legal connection may explain how the MS. came into the possession of 
the Maconochie family. 

It may be that the fair copy, represented by the present MS., was made 
for Alexander Murray, and thus its provenance from 1766 to the present time 
would beestablished. What were the causes which led Murray to have the copy 
made can only be a matter of conjecture, unless in the future some happy chance 
should afford light upon them. 


THE HANSE, COLOGNE, AND THE 
CRISIS OF 1468 


rE 


DWARD IV. is usually thought of as an essentially protectionist 
HK king, who pursued an essentially mercantilist policy, and thereby 

gained for himself popularity with the nation at large and the 
merchants of London in particular. The very favourable terms 
granted to the Hansards at the Treaty of Utrecht are considered, not 
without justice, as a merely temporary retrogression made necessary 
by the help given to the king on his reinvasion and reconquest of the 
country in 1471. But it is, perhaps, too readily assumed both that 
there was a strong, national, anti-alien feeling in England at the time, 
and that the Hansards were a compact union of towns, with identical 
interests and a common policy. The events of the year 1468 and the 
following years suggest that in England there were still differences of 
economic interest, and consequently of the attitude adopted towards 
aliens by various sections of the nation, and that among the Hansards 
also divergencies might arise which would seriously endanger the 
unity and strength of the confederation. 

Iceland belonged to Denmark, and trade between Iceland and 
other countries was strictly forbidden; it went on, nevertheless, 
because the lure of the stockfish was too enticing to be resisted. But 
the terms of the agreement made in 1465 were clear enough; there 
was to be no trade with Iceland, except by licence specially obtained 
from the King of Denmark.1_ Consequently, Christian was entirely 
within his rights in protesting against the action of certain ships of 
Lynn which, in the autumn of 1467, had undoubtedly sailed to Iceland, 
and had moreover, as he alleged, killed the Danish governor there, 
together with his wife and children, and furthermore done a great deal 
of wanton damage on the island. Nor was he acting in a manner 
contrary to the accepted standards of the time when he seized and 
detained (on June 5, 1468) various ships from Lynn which fell into 
his hands. He made it clear in a letter of June 20,2 which he sent to 
all the towns of England except Lynn, that he was taking this action 

1 Rymer, Federa, ii., p. 555. 
2 Hansisches Urkundenbuch, ix., p. 326. 
o3 
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merely as a way of getting redress, though indirectly, from the guilty 
parties and that it did not in the least foreshadow a general attack 
on English shipping; at the same time, any English merchants who 
might be suffering from this seizure of Lynn ships (presumably by the 
loss of cargoes aboard them) were advised to follow his example and 
recompense themselves at the expense of yet other Lynn shippers. 
Evidently he looked on commerce as being still municipal. Lynn, asa 
whole, must suffer for the misdeeds of individual citizens; England, as a 
whole, need not suffer from the misdeeds of individual towns. 

So much for the attitude of the Danish king, and there is no evidence 
that the English Government resented it or considered it in any way 
unreasonable.? All the same, the episode was exasperating, and if the 
ill-feeling caused could not be loosed off against Denmark, some other 
object of attack must be found. Edward IV. clearly did not take 
so municipal a view of commerce as did Christian. England had 
suffered. He did not blame Lynn as a whole, nor even the actual 
miscreants, with whom apparently he sympathized. They had been 
sporting; they had run a risk; the injured Danes could not be blamed 
for punishing them or their city, but blame should and did attach to the 
folk who had put the Danes in the way of getting hold of the Lynners— 
viz., the Hansards. They had helped Christian to effect the captures, 
possibly even they had sneaked to him of the expedition to Iceland, 
and certainly they must be punished for this perfidy, unfriendly action, 
or whatever one liked to callit. The story appears in a memorandum 
drawn up on June 20 by the merchants of Cologne resident in London. 
The injured English merchants had complained against the Hansards, 
who had thereupon been arrested by command of Edward IV.; a heavy 
fine had been imposed on them, and their property in London had been 
compulsorily sold. The Kélners, however, had been subsequently 
released by special order of the king. This is an interesting and, as it 
subsequently turned out, important point. The Hansards had pro- 
tested their complete innocence of the alleged offence; they had further 
claimed, as an ancient privilege, that in any case the community as 
a whole should not suffer for the misdeeds of individuals; this claim 
had not been accepted, and yet a large section of them were given special 
treatment. Why was this? Not, apparently, because the Kélners 
were innocent and the others guilty; they protested their innocence, of 
course, but so did all the others, and the responsibility was not brought 

1 Indeed, had not Edward almost invited him to take some such course ? 
This at least was the rumour that ran through all the lands of Denmark. 

4 The English letter of protest (H.U., ix., p. 330) was apparently sent off 
before Christian’s letter of June 20 had been received. 


8 H.U.,ix., p. 324. In future Cologne will be printed in its German form, as 
the noun Kdélner is more convenient than “‘ men of Cologne.” 
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home to any particular merchants then resident in the Steelyard. 
The final official charge against the Hansards seems to have been as 
vague as their punishment was severe: “ notificantes captionem pre- 
dictarum navium procuratione communium mercatorum de Hansa 
Theutonica esse factam’”’ is not very explicit. Apparently Edward 
simply took the first pretext he could find to make trouble with the 
Hansards. But why, then, this special treatment of Kéln? For 
an answer to this we must, perhaps, go back to the history of the first 
English Navigation Act. The Act of 1381 had restricted English 
commerce to English ships, but in the very next year it had been found 
necessary to amend (and in practice nullify) the Act by adding the 
proviso “if English ships can be got.” Now, nearly 100 years later, 
the situation has not greatly altered. The native shippers naturally 
dislike the Hanse competition and are glad to be, temporarily at any 
rate, free from it. But English shipping is still barely adequate for the 
needs of an ever-growing commerce (as will appear shortly), and it may 
not be a bad plan to keep on, for a time at least, friendly relations with 
ome section of the Hanseatic League; in this way a useful addition to 
purely English shipping will be obtained, while a wedge will have been 
driven into the solidarity of the Hansards. Common persecution would 
have made the League more united than ever: hostility to the greater 
part and temporary friendship with a small fraction may likely enough 
produce a permanent disunion, to the great advantage of the English, 
when they are in a strong enough position to avail themselves of it. 
It was, at any rate, along this line of dividing the enemy’s forces that 
Edward’s policy developed. 

On November 26! the king sent a message to the Lord Mayor of 
London ordering the immediate release (with restitution of goods) of 
any Kolners who might have been arrested along with the other 
Hansards. He was determined to cause disunion in the League. Five 
days before (on November 21) he had made special exception in their 
favour when ordering the sale of Hanse goods, the proceeds of which 
were to indemnify English merchants for their losses.2_ From this time 
onward K6ln definitely withdrew from the League. As early as 
August 17, 1468, they had sent to Edward lists of their members and 
agents in London, affirming about them that they all really were 
K6lners and not citizens of any other Hanse town.’ The Steelyard 
passed completely into their possession, and letters from now on- 
wards from the Alderman of the Steelyard emanate really from the 
head of the K6ln merchants in London; all the other former occupants 
of the Steelyard were under lock and key. 

The situation was materially changed by the flight of Edward in 


Sold AS, 1X.,°D,-303- BC Ed dla, TH nds (9 OSu 8 H.U., ix., p. 348. 
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September, 1470. Hanse ships chased the refugee into Holland and 
nearly caught him, but then came a sudden reversal of policy, and it 
was with the help of Hanse ships that Edward was enabled to return 
to England in 1471. The Hansards had been wise enough to see that 
Henry VI. was given up wholly to the interests of the French, and that 
only from a Yorkist restoration was there anything to be gained for 
themselves. But even so the game was not anything like won. 
Within four months of his return Edward had once more granted 
exclusive privileges to Kéln, and a renewed outbreak of hostilities 
with the rest of the League followed as a matter of course. This resulted 
in considerable losses to English shipping, and Edward was soon glad 
to avail himself once more of Burgundian mediation. A dreary period 
of long-drawn-out negotiations followed, ending in the well-known 
Treaty of Utrecht of 1474. For the moment, at any rate, the Hansards 
had won all along the line. For our immediate purpose the most 
important thing to notice is the reluctant sacrifice of K6In by Edward. 

Here the story ends for the time. England still needed the Hanse, 
and the Hanse was temporarily able to conceal, or make light of, the 
inherent defects in its organization. But a time would come when 
neither of these would any longer hold, and when great economic 
changes would still further transform the situation. 


II. 


There are three points which are, perhaps, worth a little more 
examination: first, the Hanse statement about the nature, purpose, and 
constitution of the League; second,the inherent weakness of the English 
position, as shown in a petition from Gloucestershire; and third, the 
inherent weakness of the Hanse, as shown by Kéln’s secession. 

1. What exactly was the Hanse League ? How could it be defined, 
or in what juristic category could it be placed ? The fifteenth century 
witnessed a great development of corporate bodies, as the idea of 
incorporation, with all its rich possibilities, became more familiar. 
The whole idea of association is, of course, typically medieval, but it 
was only at the end of the Middle Ages that definiteness entered in. 
Now towns were beginning to get incorporated, and so were City 
companies, while the law of partnerships was becoming more concrete 
and definite. The Hansards themselves were quite ready to discuss 
their position, and do so in a long and interesting document of May 14, 
1469.1 Part of this statement isa detailed justification of their action 

+ H.U., ix., pp. 462-474: The learned scribe, besides citing Vergil, Ovid and 
many lawyers (Canonist and Civilian), also managed to bring in two quotations 
from Juvenal, one of which was quite happy. The guilty king of Denmark was 


getting off scatheless ; the innocent Hansards were being punished. ‘‘ Dat veniam 
corvis, vexat censura columbas ”’ (Sat. II. 63). 
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as regards seizures and reprisals, but the more interesting part is where 
they explain that the king has been wrongly informed as to their general 
status and position. 

First, it is not true to say that the Teutonic Hanse is a “ societas ”’ 
or company. It does not possess the essential characteristic of a 
“‘ societas,’’ as recognized by law, of having common ownership of 
stock, inasmuch as each individual merchant trades on his own account 
and has his own profit and loss account. (In fact, it might, to use the 
language of a century later, perhaps be called a Regulated Company 
but it is certainly not a Joint Stock Company.) 

Nor is it a ‘“collegium’”’ or guild, because this in law requires 
several people to be collected together,’ whereas the Hanse is “aggre- 
gated”’ of cities far distant from one another. 

Nor again is it a ‘‘ universitas’’ or corporation, because for this 
both Civil and Canon Law require a common Chest, a common Seal, 
a common “ Syndic ”’ and “‘ Actor ” engaged in common business, none 
of which things are to be found in the Hanse. 

So the Hanse is neither company, guild nor corporation. It is 
rather a “firm confederation’ of cities, towns, and communities, 
for the furtherance of trade and for the suppression of piracy, a point 
which must greatly have impressed English readers or hearers at the 
time ! 

What exactly the constitution and liabilities of a “ firm con- 
federation” are, is next explained, though perhaps not in a very satis- 
factory way. But before proceeding to this the Hansards discuss the 
meaning and derivation of their own name. It comes, they say, not 
from the vernacular but from the Latin, and means either a “‘ handle” 
or a “knot.” For the former meaning the authority of Vergil and 
Ovid is quoted, but none is given for the latter. Both have a meta- 
phorical interpretation, of course, but the whole idea of deriving the 
word from Latin is probably mistaken. “ Anse ” is an old Gothic word 
for “company” or “group,” and appears, for instance, in Ulfilas’ 
Gospels, where he describes Judas coming to seize Jesus with a great 
“ hanse.”’ 

But to come back to the “‘ firm confederation.”” The Hanse is not 
ruled by merchants, but by the governing body of the various towns, 
which are under the same rule after joining the League as they were 
before. 

The Hanse has not got a common Seal, but letters are sealed with 
the seal of the city in which any particular letter happens to be written. 
Nor is there any definite Hanse Council, but envoys are sent by the 


various towns to meet one another as required. 


1 Accursius, Gloss. Dig., 3, 4, I pr-, seems to be the authority for this. 
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Nor are the assemblies fixed arrangements, but each is the result 
of a special agreement among the towns to have a meeting for some 
particular purpose. 

Nor is it true, as has been alleged, that the Hanse cities recognize 
no prince or superior in temporal matters. Each, in fact, has got its 
own superior; Kéln and Liibeck the Emperor, Danzig the King of 
Poland, Bremen its Archbishop, Arnheim the Duke of Guelders, and 
so forth; and from each of these superiors justice can be got if anyone 
sustains injuries at the hands of a Hanse city. 

All this is interesting enough, though it may be doubted whether 
it reassured the King of England as regards the points in dispute. But 
it shows to some extent the strength and weakness of the League. 
A “‘ firma confederatio’”’ built up in this way will not really be very 
firm so long as each city is on the one hand so much under the control 
of an external power, and on the other hand so independent as regards 
its relationship with the other cities. The second point was in practice 
the more serious of the two. Quite often cities would refuse to send 
delegates to the Hanse Diets, or would send them late and after angry 
protests. More serious still was the possibility of independent action, 
contrary to the declared policy of the League; an example of such is 
the privateering adventure of Liibeck in 1451, and, of course, most 
crucial of all, the defection of Kéln at this particular crisis. But the 
looseness of the confederation was also a source of strength, inasmuch 
as it reduced the liability and responsibility of the League as a whole 
for the actions of its members. The crisis of 1468 would afford an 
example of this also, were we to assume for the moment that Danzig, 
as a whole, was really concerned (and not individual Danzigers in 
the pay of Denmark) with the seizure of the English ships. The League 
was always inclined to make the most of this looseness of organization. 
It refused ever to publish a complete list of its constituent members, 
and contented itself with issuing a certificate that such and such a 
town was genuinely a member of the League, and that therefore the 
citizens of that town (to whom a separate certificate was often given) 
were entitled to enjoy whatever privileges had been granted to the Hanse 
in any particular foreign country. But with the tightening up of 
political organization in the later Middle Ages, this looseness became 
more and more of a disadvantage. Against an impotent government 
in a country where municipal jealousies still raged the Hansards could 
do well enough, but they were not sufficiently organized to contend 
against a strong nation state of the more modern kind. 

2. But to what extent could England in 1468 be fairly called a 
strong, modern, nation state? Quite apart from the political dis- 
turbances of York and Lancaster, were there not sectional economic 
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interests as well? The civil war was in itself a hindrance not only 
to national unity, but also to economic welfare. Von Wesel, one of 
the Kélners to whom the Steelyard had been handed over, wrote home 
on April 17, 1471, a full and interesting description of the events 
following Edward’s return up to the landing of Margaret at Falmouth, 
news of which had just then arrived, and ends with a prayer for 
England’s welfare, since when it has peace and prosperity all friendly 
nations who resort thither have a share in such prosperity. It is easy 
to think of Edward’s England as swept by a wave of patriotic feeling, 
finding its economic counterpart in a deluge of protectionist legislation. 
But this is to simplify things unduly. The protectionist legislation 
is there, right enough, and so is the anti-alien sentiment, but they 
represent primarily the opinions of the wealthy London merchants and 
craftsmen rather than the country as an united and unanimous whole. 
At a time when feeling against the Hansards was running high in 
London, and when even the Emperor’s ambassador was being maltreated 
in the streets, the “‘clothmakers and commonalty of your shire of 
Gloucester ’’ are found “ petously compleyning ”’ of the damage done 
them by the interruption of Hanse relationships.1 The market for 
English cloth on the Continent remained, but where were the ships 
and dealers ready to take advantage of it, and export the Cotswold 
cloth? Clearly, as in 1381, English commerce was not sufficiently 
developed to take over all the trade normally carried by the Hansards, 
and this, perhaps, explains the special favour shown to the Kélners. 
Not only can a wedge be driven into the “‘ firma confederatio,”’ but 
some part of the overseas trade may still be borne in German vessels till 
such time as English commerce is equal to the increased pressure of 
work. But in November, 1468, what strikes the Cotswold folk is that 
their own commercial interests are being sacrificed, so far was England 
from being one single economic unit; they cannot but feel that 
“the best friends and most beneficial to the commune ’”’ are being 
punished “rather for malice and evyll wille and for singular profet 
than for verrey trouth or right,’ and as for driving them from the 
country and taking away their privileges, that is the last thing the 
clothmakers want. 

No less a person than William Caxton, at the time Governor of the 
English merchants in Burgundy, wrote a letter to the Lord Mayor 
in favour of the Hansards;? and this, together with the remarkable 


1 H.U., ix., p. 380. Compare also the friendly invitation of an Englishman, 
Harry Patynmaker, to Von Wesel to come to Lynn and be “ loggyd at the Swane, 
for that is a good place and a secrete and trewe to all Dochemen.” 4H.U., ix., 


P- 535- 
2 H.U., iX., p. 431 n. 
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petition from Gloucestershire, would serve to remind us, were any such 
warning necessary, of the dangers of rash generalizations about national 
sentiment, solidarity of economic interest and the like. 

3. But, as we have already seen, it was the Hanse which stood 
to lose most by lack of common interests. In England the Gloucester- 
shire clothmakers might protest, but the king had the executive 
power firmly in his own hands. With the Hansards no such state 
of things existed, and the defection of Kéln was a serious blow for them. 
There had been examples of individual action before, but not on so 
large a scale nor so flagrantly in defiance of the League as a whole. 
In 1451 Liibeck had embarked on war with England singlehanded, 
and had sent out privateers which, however, had soon to be withdrawn, 
as they did more harm to friendly and neutral commerce than they did 
tothe English. Again when in July, 1458 Warwick captured eighteen 
Liibeck ships off Winchelsea, the League decided that this was a private 
matter between England and Liibeck, and refused to take action. 
Liibeck and Kéln were, of course, always rather in opposition to one 
another, the latter feeling that her rival had usurped the position of 
primacy in the League which she herself had enjoyed in earlier days; 
and when Liibeck showed herself consistently anti-English, K6ln 
naturally found herself drifting into an entente with England. Her 
long and bitter controversy with the Hanse agent at Bruges, which fills 
many pages in the Hansisches Urkundenbuch, also helped to isolate 
her from the rest of the League. The restriction of English privileges 
in Danzig in or about 1460 had given the Rhineland towns a chance 
to increase their influence in London at the expense of the more eastern 
towns. 

But the definite siding of KéIn with England and her taking over 
the Steelyard when all the other Hansards were imprisoned was 
something far more serious. No wonder that while the negotia- 
tions which ended in the Treaty of Utrecht were proceeding, the 
abandonment of Kéln by Edward was one of the points on which the 
Hanse delegates were firmest. Edward, on the other hand, fought 
hard to get Koln included in the peace, and in a letter to the Hansards 
at Bruges pleaded eloquently that the ‘‘ decus’”’ and “‘ decor” of the 
League should not be diminished by the cutting-off of so valuable a 
member, especially since his main hope when he made peace had been 
that the League which was to be restored to favour in London should 
be a League whole and complete.! But all this wasin vain. The Hanse 


1 June 21, 1474. Hanse Recesse, 2* Abth. vii., p. 413. On the very same 
day Edward wrote a rather sharp letter to Kéln (H.R., vii., p. 413), telling them 
that they had no right in the circumstances to grumble at the terms he was being 
obliged to make with the rest of the Hanse. 
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insisted on the throwing over of Kéln, and the Kélners themselves 
recognized that the king had only yielded to force majeure, and was 
therefore “not culpable in this our expulsion.” This expulsion did 
not come immediately after the conclusion of peace. Edward, anxious 
to do what he could for the Kélners, played a delaying game, and the 
other Hansards had to write many insistent letters before they could 
get the king to carry out his side of the agreement and drive them from 
the Steelyard. During all this period Kéln seems to have remained 
in some sort of relationship to the League, and it is not till June 15, 
1476, that Edward is officially informed that Kéln “a ceteris civita- 
tibus et locis ansam facientibus separata est et demembrata.”! Nor 
was the schism of long duration. Negotiations of a kind had been going 
on the whole time, and on October 31 Koln is able to tell the king that 
now “ad plenum reuniti et reconsiliati sumus,”’ while Liibeck makes 
the same announcement officially on November 26. The reconciliation 
itself seems to have been arrived at on September 13.2. Friendly 
relations were now restored all round, and in December the Rector of 
All Hallows is seen borrowing money from the Hansards in the Steel- 
yard ! 
F, R. SALTER. 


1 H.R., vii., p. 581. 2 H.R., vii., pp. 610 seq., 654, 656. 


POOR RELIEF ACCOUNTS OF TWO RURAL 
PARISHES IN BEDFORDSHIRE, 1563-1598" 


Poor Law prior to 1597 appear to have been hitherto discovered. 

Material for the history of poor relief from the middle of the 
sixteenth century exists in the archives of some of the larger municipal 
authorities which tackled the problem in diverse fashion.” But apart 
from the towns, our knowledge of the civil? relief of the poor at this 
period has been derived almost wholly from the State Papers, and 
is largely confined to the actions of the justices of the peace in response 
to the various orders of the Privy Council for the suppression of 
vagrancy (from 1569), and for the regulation of corn-market supplies 
and prevention of corn-dealers’ abuses (from 1572). The State Papers 
do little to elucidate the methods of parochial relief before the issue of 
the Privy Council Orders of 1587, while these are “‘ understood as aiming 
more at ensuring the public food supply than at enforcing the relief 
of the poor.’’* The discovery of accounts of poor relief and assessment 
concerning two rural parishes only six miles apart, from 1563 and 1591 
respectively, is therefore of significant economic interest. A brief 
recapitulation of the early Poor Law will serve as an introduction to a 
detailed analysis of these accounts. 

When, in the sixteenth century, the State began to take steps 
for the alleviation of poverty, it co-ordinated its policy with that of 
the Church in adopting the ecclesiastical parish as the administrative 
unit for poor relief. By the Act of 1536 (27 Henry VIII., c. 25), the 

1 I am much indebted to Lord Passfield and Mr. H. C. Shearman, M.A., for 
reading through this paper and offering several valuable suggestions. 

* S. and B: Webb, English Poor Law History, Part I., 47-51; Leonard, Early 
History of English Poor Relief, 22-46. Neither these works nor the detailed 
catalogues of Surrey, West Kent, Hampshire, and Shropshire Parish Records 
contain any references to pre-1597 accounts of rural parishes. The earliest poor 


accounts in the British Museum date from 1599 (Staplegrove in Somersetshire: 
Add. MSS. 30278) and are very incomplete. 

3 Evidence of parochial relief by the ecclesiastical authorities is occasionally 
supplied in early churchwardens’ accounts. 

“ Webb, of. cit., 68. It is noteworthy that the report by the Bedfordshire 
justices is one of the few making specific reference to parochial relief; they state 
that they have appointed “‘ overseers to see in our absence all things duly 
performed as well for the relief of the poorer sort as otherwise.” 
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NE extant accounts relating to the rural administration of the 
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churchwardens were to raise charitable contributions for the relief of 
the poor within their area, thus being the first to be made statutorily 
tesponsible for the poor. The voluntary nature was largely trans- 
formed into indirect compulsion in 1552 by the next Act (5 & 6 Edw. 
VI., c. 2), which also orders the appointment for each parish of two 
“collectors.”” Compulsory measures were definitely adopted in 1563 
(by 5 Eliz., c. 3), although the contributions were still termed “ charit- 
able alms.” With the codifying Act of 1572 (14 Eliz., c. 5), we have 
the first statutory appointment of ‘ overseers,’’ who were to be 
associated with the “collectors” in each parish. An important 
development was shown by the Act of 1576 (18 Eliz., c. 3) which 
directed the justices of the peace to “‘appoint and order stocks of 
wool, hemp, flax, iron or other stuff,” in order that the able-bodied 
poor should be set to work thereon. Nearly a generation then passed 
with only minor changes in the Poor Law, until the great scarcity 
of corn in 1594-1598, causing the price at one period to be nearly 
trebled, resulted in disturbances and general distress. This led to 
the consolidation of the legislation of the previous half-century by 
the Act of 1597 (39 Eliz., c. 3) ; though incorporating little fresh matter, 
it aimed at a drastic enforcement of the Poor Law throughout the 
country. The Act of 1601 (43 Eliz., c. 2) was practically a re-enact- 
ment (with trifling alterations) of the temporary Statute of 1597, and 
still forms the basis of our English Poor Law. That the machinery 
provided in 1597-1601 was shortly afterwards put into operation in 
the more populous parishes is generally regarded as probable, though 
it must remain largely hypothetical until the parish records in many 
counties have been catalogued. It is more likely that the majority 
of rural parishes, then very small in population, did not need a com- 
pulsory poor rate until a generation later at least; and it is almost 
certain that the number of country parishes which had adopted a 
definite scheme of relief and assessment before 1597 were very few. 

The parishes to which the accounts herein studied relate are 
Northill and Eaton Socon in east Bedfordshire.1_ Both have always 
had a population above that of the average Midland parish,? but in 

1 The finds are among the rewards of an exhaustive Survey of Parish Records 
undertaken by the writer and a few colleagues, which has now covered 110 of 
the 125 parishes in Bedfordshire. Both volumes of accounts have been deposited 
by the incumbents in the County Record Office, Shire Hall, Bedford (catalogue 
marks—Northill, D.D.P. 10, Eaton Socon, D.D.P. 5). Poor accounts of pre- 
Restoration date for three other parishes have also been found—Kempston 
(1628-1643), Tempsford (1647-1693), and Caddington (1648-1670). 

2 In 1801 (date of earliest census) the figures are respectively nearly double 


and about four times this average: Northill, 715; Eaton, 1,625. Approximate 
statistics from much earlier records suggest much the same comparative 


population. 
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each it is scattered in numerous hamlets over an extensive area, with 
agriculture as the chief occupation; neither places possessed a market. 
There seems to be no evidence of any kind whatever that their 
economic condition at this period was in any way peculiar. Apart 
from relatively high population, they would appear to have been 
typical rural parishes. The point is stressed because no explanation 
can be offered as to why the only parishes of which pre-1597 poor 
accounts have been hitherto found are almost contiguous.? That 
the justices either of the immediate locality or of the county “in 
quarter sessions assembled ’’? were instrumental in putting the poor 
laws into execution at Northill would appear to be the natural con- 
clusion, were it not for the nullifying fact that the commencement 
of the churchwardens’ accounts synchronizes with that of the poor 
accounts (both in 1563).4 


I.—NORTHILL, 1563-1595 


The accounts open: “‘ Anno 1563.—The Counte of our gatherynge 
for the poor which was from the feast of St. John baptyste unto the 
feaste of St. Mycaell Arcangell’ by us John Nycoules and Hary Clarke, 
Colecturs for this yere Anno 1563.—Item, ther Reymayneth In ther 
handes for the pore of this quarter above sayd—v s. x d.’”’ The insti- 
tution of parochial relief is presumably the result of the Act passed 
only a few weeks previously, in the session which opened in January, 
1562-63—an instance, rare at this period, of the immediate execution 
of a Statute affecting local affairs. Unlikely though it seems, should 


1 The existence in an adjoining parish of Warden Abbey (dissolved 1537) 
can scarcely have left an aftermath in Northill as late as 1563, when we find 
mostly widows receiving relief. Nor can we infer that the lords of the manors 
in Northill and Eaton Socon had any special interest in instituting parochial 
relief. The grant of a manor in Northill in 1569 to the Earl of Leicester (a 
privy councillor) is just too late to cause him to be regarded as a factor. 

3 They were not, however, within the same hundred, nor even in the same 
group of “‘ triple hundreds ’’ into which Bedfordshire seems to have been divided 
at this time for the functions which were to grow into the petty sessions of 
later date. 

3 No help can be obtained from the Bedfordshire quarter sessions records, 
which unfortunately are extant only from 1650. 

4 The poor accounts for 1563-64 are entered in the middle of the volume 
of churchwardens’ accounts for Northill (incidentally the earliest so far found 
in the county). The poor accounts for 1564-95 form a single unbound section 
of paper bearing a different watermark from that of the church accounts. 

° I.e., the quarter June 24 to September 29. 

* The Act of 1563 was to come into force (i.e., the meeting for the appoint- 
ment of “ collectors’ and for the compilation of lists of paupers was to take 
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the ambiguous statement just cited refer to the balance at the begin- 
ning (not the end) of the quarter, it suggests the possibility that 
parochial relief had been granted before the Act of 1563: the com- 
mencement of the accounts in this year is not conclusive proof of the 
adoption of the Act, as the church accounts also commence at the 
same date. For two and a half years, quarter by quarter, ending 
with Christmas, 1565, we have full lists of recipients of relief, with the 
amounts grantedtothem. After this date the accountsare not resumed 
until 1577. Thence, however, for two decades, we have to be satisfied 
with poverty of details instead of details of poverty; the record is 
perfect, but states little beyond the total amounts received and dis- 
bursed each year, together with the names of the two “‘ collectors ”’ 
chosen. At 1595 the accounts end abruptly; a gap of exactly a century 
follows, the next extant volume commencing in 1696. 


Dealing with the period 1563-1565 in detail, we find that the total 
sums disbursed each quarter vary within too wide a range to allow 
of accurate conclusions being drawn merely from an average. Wethere- 
fore give all the amounts: For the quarter ending—1563: Michaelmas, 
3s. 2d.; Christmas, 29s. 6d.; 1564: Easter, 7s.; Midsummer, Is. 6d.; 
Michaelmas, 3s.; Christmas, 3s. 4d., with extra relief on Christmas Day, 
14s. ; 1565: Easter, 2s. ; Midsummer, 5s. 11d. ; Michaelmas, 5s. ; Christmas, 
gs.1d. Therelief granted at Christmas, 1563, is swollen by ‘‘ the money 
which John Dorame gave to the pore—x s.”’; and probably by smaller 
amounts at each Christmas following.1 The average number of 
persons in receipt of relief is thirteen, or eight if the three Christmas 
quarters are disregarded; and upon either reckoning the average 
dole granted works out at 8d. per quarter, if we admit a payment of 
7s. 44.2 to Thomas Upchurch, who also receives in the same quarter 
an 8d. dole. Apart from this heavy item, the sums given in relief 


place) ‘‘ upon the Sunday next after the feast . . . of St. John Baptist” (5 Eliz., 
G53, sect. 2). 

1 From two notes in the accounts and from a bond dated December 24, 
1658, it appears that a certain John Durham of Ickwell in this parish had 
bequeathed 30s. towards the relief of the poor, and that it was the practice to 
loan this sum to parishioners at high rates of interest. In 1582 and 1583 the 
churchwardens handed over this sum to two inhabitants; for the use thereof 
each paid to the “collectors’’ on St. Thomas’ Day (December 21) the sum 
of 4s., which was promptly distributed to the poor. We gather from the bond 
that the money was at that time called ‘‘ Durham’s dole,” and was in the handS 
of six parishioners as trustees; in that year “‘ Thomas Carter of Ickwell, yeoman,” 
borrowed it for 3s. 7d. From a similar bond dated 1650, we learn that a similar 
bequest of {5 was to bring in 8s. at the end ofa year. Northill charity accounts 
(from 1719) contain no trace of these sums. 

2 Perhaps for board and lodging. See p. 113 infra. 
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are 2d., 3d., 4d., 8d., or 12d. a quarter. The highest individual total 
received within a year is 4s.1 

As in later records, it is, of course, the aged persons who are the 
chief objects of relief; of these there is a preponderance of women 
(mostly termed ‘‘ widow,” sometimes “ mother ”’ or “ wife *): Gives 
to Playnemor for hys children, 8d.” is typical of a few payments, 
probably to support large families; and three or four entries, such 
as ‘“‘Geven to Paternoster for the fatherlesse chylde, 6d.’”’ are found. 
Evidence of succour being given to the impotent, even to the stranger, 
is afforded by four items: ‘‘ To a pore blinde man, 4d.”’; “ Geven to 
a pore man which gathered in our church dreven of necescyte, 8d.’’; 
“To a blynde man in ye churche, 6d.”’; ‘‘ To a straunge pore man, 
r2d.’’ Once the herdsman of one of the hamlets receives money: 
‘‘Geven to the herdeman of Calkates, 6d.’’ It is interesting to note 
provision for the sick at this early date: ‘‘ To Thomas Swifte in hys 
sicknes, 12d.’”’; ‘‘Geven to Thomas Lyne in hys sycknes, 12d.’’; 
“‘Geven to wedow Gryne in hyr syknes, 4d.” 

The summarized accounts of 1577-1595 yield no details bearing 
on the question of relief except several entries of large sums paid “ to 
William Flynt for kepinge of olde Mother Morryce,”’ whose board and 
lodging costs the parish between {1 and {2 a year. 

In addition to disbursements, there are preserved in these accounts 
two lists of contributions. The earlier is entitled ‘‘ Thomas Symon 
younger & John Smythe, Colecturs for the pore Anno 1565—Receyved 
for the pore from the feste of St. John Baptyst unto the feste of 
St. Myckell Arcangell laste paste.’”’ From this we learn that 
4s. 7d. is collected from eighteen persons for this quarter. Two 
parishioners pay 12d., one 6d., and the rest 4d. or less, while of these 
six give only 1d. The other list, which is undated and falls between 
1565 and 1577, enumerates the sums raised for a whole year; the 
number of contributors has increased to twenty-five, who pay 4Is. 
in sums varying from ros. to 4d., including the curate’s 8d. These 
receipts already show a rise over those of 1565, and the increase con- 


For rough comparison with the money-values of the period, we quote from 
the wages assessments for the neighbouring counties of Northants (1560) and 
Bucks (1561), giving daily wages (without meat and drink): 


Northants. Bucks. 


Skilled (Summer) ee sit ee mk od. 
» (winter) Perron 7d. 
Unskilled (summer) ... a mee ear éd. 
Se (winter)... net fe as 4d. 5d. 


a Ne vol. i, No. 1, 124-134. No Bedfordshire assessment is known to be 
extant, 
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tinues during 1577-1595, in which the total annual relief fluctuates 
between about 30s. and fg, averaging over {4.1 

We have a note bearing on the interesting question as to the extent 
of pepper to payment of the poor ‘‘rate.’’ It is dated 1590, and 
reads: 


“Memorandum that their ys remayninge unpaied by Steven 
Lord, of Ickwell,? during the Collectorshippe of Richard Tytchmarshe 
and Richard Woode (1586-7) iii s. vi d. Whoe are to demaunde the 
same for the obtayning theirof, and if they cannot obtayne the same 
then to certifye some of the Justices of the peace, whereby some order 
by them may be sett downe for the same.”’ 


The vague ‘‘some order’”’ seems to suggest that Lord is the first 
defaulter with whom the parish has to deal. We learn that he is 
still a debtor in 1592, when there is also “‘ behind for John Tailers 
hous of Hatch? ix d.’’8 

The “collectors” are evidently chosen from among the smaller 
yeomen and labouring classes. About half the collectors’ names 
appear in the lists of contributions; all for small sums, and the absence 
of the rest probably denotes that their substance is insufficient to 
warrant their assessment to the poor rate.’ The period of office is 


1 The following are the totals; the figures for several years are rather too 
obscure to justify their inclusion: 1577-78, £1 9s. 7d.; 1579-80, £1 19s. Iod.; 
1585-86, £5 1s. 2$d.; 1586-87, £4 12S. 2d.; 1588-89, £5 os. 6d.; 1589-90, £4 58. 3$d.; 
1590 and 1591 (apparently twenty-one months), £7 11s. 10d.; 1592, £4 6s. 9d.; 
1593, £1 148. 1d.; 1594, £1 15s. 8d.; 1595, £8 148. 6d. (probably indicating the 
distress prevalent in England during this and the two following years). The 
account-periods and dates of “‘ audit” vary. 

The corresponding figures of the cost of poor relief in this parish one and 
two centuries hence and also of the terrible ‘“‘ peak’’ year of 1819 furnish an 
instructive comparison: 1696-97, £56; 1796-97, £301; 1819-20, £753 (from the 
overseers’ accounts). Cf. the Eaton Socon figures: infra, p. 110, note 2. 

2 A hamlet in Northill parish. 

3 Distraint was not authorized until the Act of 1597. That of 1563 
(5 Eliz., c. 3, sect. 7) directed the parson to certify the bishop as to the non- 
payment of contributions; if still obstinate, the delinquent was to be brought 
before the county justices, who were empowered to imprison him. This note 
makes it clear that the amounts of contributions are definitely assessed. 

It is interesting to note in the churchwardens’ accounts for Northill several 
“‘ remembrances ”’ of arrears of payments of the church-rate (1580-1585). 

For the period covered by this paper (1563-1598) there is extant a single 
Book of Presentments at the visitations of the Archdeacon of Bedford, from April 
to December, 1578 (County Record Office, Shire Hall, A.B.C. 1). No cases 
of refusal to pay the poor-rate are recorded, but there are four presentments 
for detaining legacies due to the poor of various parishes and one for refusing 
to pay the “‘ rent ”’ for the use of a cow bequeathed to the parish; in three parishes 
persons refused to pay the church-rate. There are no references to Northill 
or Eaton Socon. 

4 Cf. p. 115 infra. 
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always a year except perhaps for the long account-period, February, 
1589-90, to November, 1591. Their accounts are given up in the 
presence of the churchwardens, the curate, and two or three of the 
more humble inhabitants; during the last decade the chief parishioners 
also attend the audit. 

There remain two other items of interest. Various Statutes from 
1362 onwards had directed fines for certain offences (such as playing 
unlawful games, or absence from church) to be given to the poor. 
We read in these accounts of the sum of 40s. “ to be gathered of the 
curate and churchwardens for a forfeture of a statute anno quinto 
regni Elizabethe,”’ viz., the Act of 1563.1 The nature of the offence 
unfortunately is not stated. On an otherwise blank page is entered 
the following note: 


“‘Memorandum that Thomas Lambert late servant to Wyllyam 
Bridges of Norrill in the countye of Bedford gentleman ys lycenced 
to depart from his sayd master and ys at lybertye to serve els ware 
accordinge to the statute in case provided. In wytnes whereof I the 
sayd Wyllyam Brydges have sett to my hand the x th of Oct. in the 
xilj th yere of Elyzabeth by the grace of god [etc.] and in the dwellynge- 
house of the sayd Wyllyam Brydges—per me Robert Smyth, by me 
Wyllyam Bryges. Signum x Johannis Harris senior.” 


The Act referred to is, of course, the Statute of Apprentices (1563),” 
and the record forms an example of the testimonial which a servant, 
wishing to leave the parish, had to procure from “ the constable or 
other head officer and two other honest householders.” 


II.—EATON SOCON, 1591-1598 


We possess a more detailed picture of early poor relief in the case 
of Eaton Socon. In a volume of 130 pages we can follow the part 
played by the two “ collectors,” month by month, sometimes week 
by week, through various scenes from 1591 to 1598, when the curtain 
falls, not to rise again until 1706. During this period there is ample 
evidence to prove that the Poor Law is being carried out almost to 
the full intent of Parliament. In addition to regular money payments 
to the aged and impotent, scattered entries show that the sick are 
cared for, that children are occasionally supplied with clothes, that 
a few aged persons and children are found “house room” at the 


1 3 Eliz., c. 3, sect. 3. The mention of the churchwardens makes it unlikely 
that it refers to the Statute of Apprentices (5 Eliz., c. 4, sect. 6), which imposes 
a penalty of 4os. on masters unduly dismissing servants. 

§ 5 Eliz., c. 4, sect. 7. 

* The Act of 1597 probably caused the use of a fresh book, not extant. 
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parish expense. More remarkable is the light thrown on the early 
provision for poor children and employment of the idle, both dealt 
with below. 

The adoption of the Poor Law in this parish is almost certainly 
caused by the Privy Council Orders of 1587, which were intended to 
deal with the situation created by the high price of corn during the 
preceding year. Issued early in 1587 to the justices throughout the 
country, these Orders urged them to see that adequate supplies of 
corn were provided at moderate prices, and, less specifically, to ensure 
the relief of the impotent and the employment of the able-bodied 
poor. Although the accounts proper do not begin until 1591, the first 
half-dozen pages refer back to 1587. The volume opens with: ‘‘ The 
names of those that are behinde in the yeare 1589 when John Sparrow 
and John Blocke were collectors for ye poore.’”’ To this list of thirteen 
defaulters, owing sums varying from 7s. 11d. to 4d., is added a state- 
ment that “Mr. Mareborow for this yeare 1589 and for the yeare 
1588 and for the yeare 1587 is behind xix s. vi d. whereof the parishe 
was content at his owne request to abate him to iiii d. the monethe 
which was but to take xii s. so as that might have byn paid spedelye.” 
This implies that parochial relief was organized in the year of issue of 
the Privy Council Orders. In spite of the reduction of his assess- 
ment, Mareborow is far from speedy in paying up, and for several 
years remains indebted, according to the lists of ‘‘ arrerages.’’ These 
lists (annually revised copies of that of 1589) prove clearly that there 
prevails throughout a steady dilatoriness, if not a deliberate refusal 
to contribute, on the part of a large proportion of those assessed. 
Reading through these lists consecutively, we find that past arrears 
are gradually wiped out, but a fresh batch is added each year. During 
the whole period the arrears usually amount to the equivalent of the 
total receipts of the year. One or two promises to pay up debts are 
recorded, but there is no evidence of steps being taken towards 
enforcing payment. 

An undated list, entitled ‘‘ The names of those which are thought 
to need reliefe,’’ comprises twenty-six men and fifteen women (of whom 
thirteen are widows), and appears to be the original draft, probably 
for submission to the vestry for consideration. Subsequent lists of 
“the names of ye poore of Eaton Sooken whiche are to be distributed 
unto by ye collectors weekly and monethely acording to ye statute! 
in that case provided’ are dated 1591, 1596 and 1597, and contain 
respectively twenty-six, thirty-three, and thirty-three recipients’ names. 
Against each name is set the weekly allowance, from 3d. to 3d. 
(‘‘ ob. q.’’); and 12s. a year is found to be the maximum relief granted 


1 The Act of 1563 (5 Eliz., c. 3, sect. 2). 
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to any individual. The bulk of the volume is taken up by monthly 
relief-lists; necessitous cases are relieved weekly.1_ We may pass over 
this matter, merely commenting on the neat and regular form in 
which the expenditure is recorded, disclosing a system of systematic 
relief. 

During the years 1591-98 the total sums? distributed vary between 
about {8 and {18, except for the inflated figure of £25 in 1595, caused 
by the heavy outlay of £14 17s. 6d. ‘“‘for puttinge forthe of the 
childrinn ”’; this extra charge involves a special “‘levie,’”’ of which, 
however, heavy arrears of payment are recorded later. It seems 
unlikely that this ‘‘ puttinge forthe ’’ merely implies a general boarding- 
out of the poor children (of which there is no evidence); and it is 
improbable that the children would be taken away from their parents 
for this purpose. This sum of £14 17s. 6d. is presumably given as 
premiums to the masters who accept the children, and apprenticeship 
(though perhaps in some crude form) is to be inferred. An orphan’s 
board means a heavy expense and prompts the collectors to record 
the contract in writing.t A few payments for clothes occur, ¢.g.: 
‘1593. For aparelling of Mary Beds boye, 6s.’’; “1594. Fora payre 


1 For the granting of extra relief, the collectors evidently require authoriza- 
tion—e.g., ‘1592. We [the context indicates the vestry] have allowed the 
collectors to gyve widdow Otes iii s. iiii d.’”’ (followed by four similar items 
totalling ros. 2d.); ‘‘ 1594. Distributed wyth the consent of Mr. Whit to Jone 
Colle, 12d. . . .”’ (probably Peter White, the vicar). 

2 1591-92, £13 15S. 9d.; 1592-93, £8 18s. 2d.; 1593-94, £11 OS. 4d.; 1594-95 
(total apparently not recorded); 1595-96, £25 17s. 5d.; 1596-97, £17 18s. 8d.; 
(including a legacy of £3 6s. 8d.); 1597-98, £8 os. 2d. (no relief given between 
July 26 and October 13). It is interesting to observe that the disbursements 
in August (the harvest month) are either trifling or nil, and that winter relief 
is always on a higher scale than summer relief. 

The later cost of poor relief in Eaton Socon is supplied from the overseers’ 
accounts: 1706-7, £221; 1796-97, £1,201; 1819-20, £2,793. Cf. the Northill 
figures, p. 107, note I. 

3 We get further glimpses of this matter from two notes in the accounts: 
one (1595) records the loan of 20s. by Mr. Astrey (lord of one of the manors) 
to the collectors ‘‘towards the paiment and puttinge of a childe to Henrye 
Underwoode,”’ the sum being deducted from Mr. Astrey’s assessment; the other 
states that ‘‘ the putting forthe of the creppell’’ costs the parish £3 Is. 

« “ Memorandum—Delyvered by Walter Wake and Thomas Jarvis (the col- 
lectors) to Olyver Reed of Eton for the behoof of Thomas Whetson orphan the 
sume ofxls. Inconsyderation whereof the sayd Olyver Reed and Robt. Edmonds 
do covenant and promise to the parishe and Churchwardens of Eton aforesayd 
That the sayd orphan shalbe well and duely brought up and nourished for these 
vii yeares following and that the parish shalbe discharged of all trouble or pay- 
ments in that behalfe, or otherwise that the sayd some of 4os. shalbe repayd. 
Dat. 28 Apr. 1594.” (Note that the term “ putting out’’ does not occur.) 
“To Richard Briant for keping of a childe iii weekes, 12d.” is one of several 
similar entries. 
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of showes to Widow Otes soun which doe dwell wyth Valentyn Smyth, 
14d.”’; ‘1596. Allowed to Francis Cox for shoes and hoes that he 
bought Ottes his boye, 16d.” The most curious information regarding 
the provision for the poor children is contained in a neatly written 
memorandum which testifies to a very early attempt in a rural parish 
towards putting the juvenile paupers on a partly self-supporting 
basis. It reads: 


1596. 


“The payment of ij d. the weeke to the woman that teacheth the 
pore children to worck bone Lace is by the Collectors to be paid forthe 
of the stock of the Collection of the former yere and the Teacher 
receivinge this ij d. is to make good the wayte of that Thred that 
shalbe wasted or lost under her handes in the worckinge of the Lace. 
And every child thus worckinge shall weekely be paid from (the gaine 
of!) Mr. Beverly his stock somuche as they shall earne by their worck- 
inge: And such pore as doe not send their children being able to work 
shall receive no relief from the Collection. 

“ (It is meant that the sayd teacher shall receive so manie as con- 
venientlye she maye and can teache without deniall of anie that shall 
be appointed unto hir by the collectors.?)”’ 


The arrangement is apparently the outcome of the Act of 1576, 
for the employment of the poor, “‘ old or young, able to do any work,” 
and reveals an interesting local variant of the type of work prescribed 
by the Act. Picturesque as it is to visualize the scene in the 


1 Interlineated. 

2 Added in a different ink. 

% The following extract from the overseers’ accounts of Kempston (Beds.) 
for 1631 is worth adding to the material we have relating to this aspect of poor 
relief: 


“Item paied for Cxviii pounde of flax to sett them one 
worke 506 bag aoe Ae aes 2 LOO 
Item paied to the poore people for spinneing of 
96 pownds of towe and teare One one 
To widdowe Cooke, Mary Dennys and John Harte 
for hetchelling of the flax and washing and bucking 


the) yaine jes. see Lo 5am F, 
For six bushell of ashes ... ao ant an 2 0 
For fuell aes rian Nee a aes 3.0 
For bringing downe the flax 4 0 
For winding the yarne ... és 85 ute 2,0 
For weaveing of Cxxi ells of hardin and flaxen yarne I o 2 

Summa ... Abe ee OUl 2 eer 
Receaved for Cloth solde... aebS aula (2 


loste... ne Nees Goel On tiles 


The balance-sheet evidently convinced the parish that it was not an economic 
proposition, for we read no more about it. 
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‘‘teacher’s””’ home, it is difficult to ascertain the extent to which 
this scheme is carried out. For each of the months of June, July, 
and August, 1596, we read: ‘‘ Paid for teachinge of the schoole, 3s. 4d.”’; 
but there are no further references until April in the next year, when 
sums of 16d. and 4d. are paid in two consecutive weeks “‘ to Goodwiffe 
Clarke for teachinge a poore child ’’; and these are the only appear- 
ances of the goodwife’s name. The undated memoranda at the end 
of the accounts furnish the only other evidence: “ For techinge the 
chelldren the first weeke, 12d.” 

On the leaf opposite the record as to lace-making is another remark- 
able order, providing in drastic terms for the idle able-bodied adults. 
It is doubtless another result of the Act of 1576, which also charged 
the county justices to erect houses of correction,! whither those who 
refused to work were to be sent. It runs: 


“ To the Collectors of the pore and Constables of Eton Soken. 
Foras-much as to (refuse and?) discorage others from payment and releif 
of the pore, And the pore from their labor, dothe deserve to be bound 
to their good behavor, And by the lawe ymprysonment, and for that 
those that are ydell, and will not labor, being in any sorte able are to 
be punyshed by correction: These are therefore to chardge you the 
overseers, to see the pore, and ydell, sett to worck accordinge to your 
order, and to informe the Constables of there misdeameanors, And 
we chardge you the Constables, after any such misdemeanors of any 
person to cause him or them so misbehavinge themselves, to come 
before some justice of peace, for the Answeringe of the premisses: 
And sete fayles you not as you will answere the Contempt at your 
perrell. 


Three points suggest that these two orders (particularly the penal 
precept) are made by quarter sessions, but it is impossible to ascertain 
whether they are general directions for the whole county: (1) Their 
phraseology; (2) the engrossed hand in which they are written; and 
(3) the subscription of the signatures of H[enry Earl of] Kent, Oliver 
[Lord] St. John, T[homas ?] St. John and George Francklyn below 
each. It is true that the Act of 1572 authorized any three justices 
to “ place and settle to work the rogues and vagabonds that shall be 
disposed to work . . . to be holden to work by the oversight: of the 
overseers ’’;? and that the last three signatories may perhaps be re- 
garded as local justices, although their homes lie eight to ten miles from 


1 There is no documentary evidence of a house of correction in Bedfordshire 
at this early date. 

2 “‘ Refuse and”’ interlineated. The phrase should read: ‘‘ Forasmuch as 
those who refuse and discorage .. .,”’ and is an echo of 5 Eliz., c: 3 5ssectaa7 
(repeated in 14 Eliz., c. 5, sect. 21). 

3 14 Eliz., c. 5, sect. 23. 
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Eaton Socon, between which a maze of abnormally bad cross-country 
tracts exists. But the Earl of Kent, whose signature appears first 
(possibly as ‘‘chairman”’ of the court), is in no sense a local justice, 
living over twenty miles away. If these orders are not issued by 
quarter sessions, the book of accounts is presumably produced in 
court for confirmation.} 

The following extracts show how the needs of the sick and ailing 
are supplied: “1591. To John Wates his wif for paines taken over a 
sicke bodye, 6d.”; ‘1591. To William Watts when he was sicke, 
4d.”; “1594. Geven to Wardes wyff for healing of Tomas Otes 
fete, 12d.”’; “1597. To William Dawson in his sicknes, BST LO 
Mother Boles for heallinge the boyes mouthe, 12d.”; “ 1592. To 
Thomas Perryn for victuaile that Tho. Procter had take during his 
sicknes, 14d.”; ‘1593. More to wido Tomson in money and bread 
at sondry tymes and at her owne howse in the tyme of her sicknes, 
2s. 8d.” The last two entries and the next are the only examples of 
food being furnished instead of money. “1593. More to Logdin in 
mony and corne, 13d.”; “1596. To Edward Logsdyne for a pek of 
corne, 6d,” who receives grain instead of his usual monthly dole 
of 6d. 

To ensure a roof over the pauper’s head is one of the primary 
objects of relief. The payment of rent is recorded several times in the 
case of two people—e.g., “1596. To Richard Reade for house rome 
for Edward Swane, 16d.”’ It must be a necessitous case to cause the 
parish to spend 20s. and collect more: “1595. Mr. Goodwyne is to be 
allowed for a house whiche be set up for widow Hodsunn, 20s. And 
there was givene tow(a)rde the same house by gatheringe of men as 
he have to showe, 6s. 5d.’’ (Goodwyne is a parishioner but not one 
of the “collectors ’’). 

Casual entries indicate that old people are sometimes boarded out 
by the parish, if too impotent to look after themselves with the aid 
of a money pension. “‘1595. Geven unto Ellen Rawlen for keeping 
off Wydoe Otes, 3s.”; and the parish pays 25s. in 1595 ‘‘ to Robert 
Bonfield, 15s. for kepinge iii quarters of a yeare his mother at Wildene’”’ 
(a neighbouring parish) ; doubtless she ‘‘ belonged ”’ to Eaton Socon. 

Burial expenses are occasionally borne out of the parish “ stock.” 
It is perhaps surprising that in the accounts of neither Northill nor 
Eaton Socon, through both of which the Great North Road runs, do 


1 The signatures of Oliver Lord St. John and George Francklyn, together 
with that of William Boteler (probably of Biddenham, thirteen miles from 
Eaton Socon), also appear at the end of the assessment for 1597. 

Although the name of Beverley (see the lace-making order) occurs in the 
parish register, it is not recorded elsewhere in the accounts, so we do not know 
whether he is a parishioner. 

VOL, II, 8 
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we find numerous references to the burial of vagrants.1_ Only the first 
of the four entries concerning burials found in the Eaton Socon accounts 
can refer toa stranger: ‘1591. William Watson for bureinge a poore 
man, 2d.”; “1591. For the buriall of Jeames Proctor, 4d.’’; “ 1591. 
To Watts for the buriall of Mother White, 6d.”; “1592. To William 
Watts for makeinge of iiii Graves for the dead, 12d.” 

In 1596 the parish funds receive a windfall on the death of one 
of its chief inhabitants: “‘ Nov. 21. The distribution of iii li. vi s. viii d. 
which was geven by Mr. Gerye unto the poore of Soton Sooken ”’; 
and is received in sums between 12d. and 3d. by ninety-five? 
parishioners (who must form the majority of the householders at 
this time). Two years before, the collectors also note the receipt “ of 
a legacy of Richard Wilshier gyven to the poore, 5s.’ 

Coming now to the other side of the picture—the raising of the 
necessary funds—the accounts for each year open with an orderly 
statement of the sums due from those deemed to have sufficient sub- 
stance to contribute. The number of those assessed amounts to 
sixty-six in 1591, and the six subsequent lists show slight increases, 
that for 1597 comprising seventy-eight names. Ofthe namesin the first 
list, forty-nine are grouped under their hamlets, and their contributions 
range from 2d. to 3d. “‘ by the weeke ”’ or 8d. to 1d. “‘ by the monethe.”’ 
The remainder are small men, assessed at sums so insignificant as to 
render it worth while to collect them only “‘ by the quarter ’—in sums 
from 6d. to 1d.; two men actually give a 1d. a quarter towards the 
poor! A horizontal line connects the contributor’s name with the sum 
due, and this serves for notching off every mite as it finds its way 
into the poor-box. The Acts of 1552 and 1563 had directed the con- 
tributions to be collected weekly, and definite allusions in the accounts 
to “weekly collection ’’ lead us to assume that even farthings must 
have been gathered from some parishioners. It is interesting to 
notice the existence of a “‘ middle ’’ section in the social strata, which 
neither aids, nor receives aid from, the rates. This is apparent from 
a study of the long list of recipients of Gerye’s gift (ninety-five names), 
many of whom are not recorded either in the regular relief lists or 
in the assessments. 

If the accounts for 1591-94 only were preserved, we might 
rashly conclude that the ‘‘collectors’”’ are not appointed by the 
parishioners or local justices, but actually ‘nominated and chosen at 

* Bedfordshire is not of the counties for which justices’ reports to the Privy 
Council (1569-1571) are preserved. 

* Of these, sixty-seven are men and twenty-eight are women, of whom only 
four are not termed “‘ widow.” 


* Out of 257 wills (1500-1700) abstracted in Bedfordshire Notes and Queries, 
vol. iii., twenty-one leave money or property to the use of the poor. 
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the generall sessions holden at Bedford after Easter” ; but the wording 
of the last three years (1595-98) makes it clear that this is an inac- 
curately condensed statement, omitting the fact that the part played 
by quarter sessions is only confirmation: ‘Memorandum that the 
25th of Aprill 1595 were named Collectors for the poore for the yeare 
followinge which begane the viith of Aprill Richard Blythe and 
William Carter and was confirmed at the generall sessions holden next 
after Easter.’’ It is noteworthy that both collectors for 1592 are 
reappointed for the ensuing year; no others hold office for more than 
one year. From the relative amounts of their assessment, we are 
able to deduce something of the social position of those who filled the 
office during the nine years, 1589-97, for which the names of the 
collectors are recorded, but we cannot conclude definitely whether 
the office is regarded as honourable or humble. Both collectors for 
1589 are assessed at the high sum of 6d. a month; those for the follow- 
ing year, ‘‘ Mr.’’ Spencer and “‘ Mr.”’ Stocker, are obviously men of 
means, from whom 6d. and 4d. are due. Of their successors, one is 
substantial, the other humble, while those for the remaining six years 
are without exception quite small men, whose contributions to the 
rate are collected only at quarterly intervals. Possibly the office falls 
into disrepute in this parish when the arrears begin to accumulate, 
which the not over-zealous ‘‘ gentlemen ”’ collectors permit rather than 
haggle over extracting pennies from those who themselves hover on 
the verge of poverty. Nor is it surprising that their receipts fall 
short of the assessment, for even the collectors for 1590 are recorded 
as heavy debtors to the parish funds, and the defaulters are by no 
means confined to the poorer ratepayers. 

Apart from the penal order quoted above we have only one other 
reference to the “overseers’’ appointed in conjunction with the 
“collectors ’’ under the Act of 1572. It is a mere statement entitled 
“ Overseers of the Collectors and collection,” followed by the names 
of nine of the chief parishioners, and relates to 1591 or I 592. If these 
are the first “‘ overseers,’’ it is significant that the date coincides with 
the apparent decline in status of the collectorship. Among the un- 
dated memoranda is a note revealing a kind of “select vestry ”’ for 
the audit of the collectors’ accounts.1_ The real forerunners of the 
Overseers of the Poor, appointed annually from 1597 until 1926, are 
the “collectors,’’ not the “‘ overseers ’’ chosen under the Act of 1 572. 

1 Thirteen names of the chief inhabitants (six of whom are identical with 
those in the list of “‘ overseers’’) are followed by: “‘ It is agreed that towe of 
these xiii shall every monethe throughe out the yere, orderly in course, ether 
com to the churche in the after none, ether themselfes in person, or procure 


som others of this number to be there in there places, to take an accompte 
and se the money for the poore well bestowed uppon paine of xii d.”’ 
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These overseers, or auditors, seem, as it were, a necessary component 
of the mechanism of parochial relief, when we reflect that the {10 
or £20 raised annually has to be collected in insignificant sums and spent 
in equally minute amounts, and that the collectors from 1591 to 1597 
are probably illiterate. When the collectors render their accounts at 
Easter, 1596, a most irregular state of affairs is disclosed. What 
precisely their delinquencies amount to cannot be discovered until a 
statement has been drafted, highly amended, and neatly copied out. 
Of their receipts they cannot account for 22s. 64d., and they have 
overcharged 4s. 1d. somewhere in their disbursements, with the result 
that ‘they have in their hands unacompted xxvi s. vii d. ob. gotten 
in their receits and layings out ’’; and further complications follow ! 
The foregoing study will, it is hoped, enable a few general con- 
clusions to be drawn, and perhaps provoke more systematic examina- 


tion of parish records. 
F. G. EMMISON. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SCOTTISH ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 


COTTISH economic history is ina somewhat backward condition, 
S partly because of a lack of material, especially for the earlier 
periods, partly because of a concentration of interest on political, 
ecclesiastical and romantic aspects of Scottish national life. Of recent 
years, however, several scholars have been attempting the elucidation 
of Scottish economic development, and in another decade or so the 
construction of an adequate bibliography should be possible. Mean- 
while it may be of some service to further research to indicate what has 
already been accomplished. This is somewhat difficult, both for the 
reasons adduced, and because the diffuse character of much published 
work defies orderly classification. So far as one ventures to generalize, 
it appears that Scottish economic evolution proceeds slowly and 
without distinct change until the eighteenth century, despite numerous 
but superficial political upheavals; divisions of the subject must be 
rather arbitrary and artificial. We may most conveniently distinguish 
an earlier and a modern phase, subdividing each by topics rather 
than by chronology. 


I. 
GENERAL WORKS 


General works, covering the whole range of Scottish history, include 
bibliographies, specifically economic works, and books dealing primarily 
with other aspects. 

(x) J. Maitland Thomson’s The Public Records of Scotland (Glasgow, 
1922) is a useful guide to original sources. Comprising the Rhind 
jJectures for rg1I, it gives a descriptive account of the various classes of 
official records, their history, publication, location, etc. These are 
listed and annotated, with a descriptive and historical preface, in 
M. Livingstone’s Guide to the Public Records of Scotland tn the Register 
House (Edinburgh, 1905), which embraces “ Crown, Parliament, Re- 
venue and Administration, Judicial Records; Titles to Land, Dignities 
and Offices; Ecclesiastical and Miscellaneous Records,” 

T1I7 
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The Catalogue of the Publications of Scottish Historical and Kindred 
Clubs and Societies and of Volumes issued by the Stationery Office, 1780- 
1908 (Glasgow, 1909), compiled by Professor C. Sanford Terry, and the 
supplement for the years 1908-27, compiled by C. Matheson (Aberdeen, 
1928), both with comprehensive subject indexes, are indispensable. 
The publications of these Societies include most of the printed original 
sources outside the Record Series. Less detailed is Professor C. Sanford 
Terry’s Index to Papers relating to Scotland described or calendared in 
the Historical MSS. Commission’s Reports, 1870-1908 (Glasgow, 1908), 
with subject index. The many relevant articles in the twenty-five 
volumes of the Scottish Historical Review, 1903-28, may be traced by 
the General Indexes, vol. i., 1903-16; vol. ii., 1917-28 (in preparation). 

Reference may also be made to J. B. Williams’ Guide to Printed 
Material for English Social and Economic History, 1750-1850 (2 vols., 
Columbia, 1926), and H. F. Black’s List of Works relating to Scotland 
(New York Public Library, 1916), a catalogue of books owned by the 
Library in 1914; pp. 660-79 are specially concerned with economic works. 

Professor W. R. Scott’s Scottish Economic Literature to 1800 (Glasgow, 
IgII) comprises an elaborate list, chronologically classified, of original 
records and contemporary publications, especially for the eighteenth 
century. Miss T. Keith’s Bibliography of Scottish Economic History 
is a short annotated pamphlet published in 1914 for the Historical 
Association of Scotland. 

A Contribution to the Bibliography of Scottish Topography, by Sir A. 
Mitchell and C. O. Cash (2 vols., Scottish History Society, 1917), vol. i., 
Topographical (Local Histories, etc.), vol. ii., Topical (Industries, Maps, 
Travels, etc.), is very comprehensive, and the relevant sections highly 
useful. 

(2) Professor J. Mackinnon’s Social and Industrial History of Scot- 
land (London, vol. i., 1920; vol. ii., 1921) so far constitutes the only 
complete survey of Scottish economic development. It interprets the 
subject widely, but does not enter deeply into questions of economic 
structure, and deals but slightly with modern industrial evolution. 
Fairly full book-lists are appended to each section. 

Miss I. F. Grant’s Social and Economic Development of Scotland 
before 1603 (Edinburgh, 1930), based on a thorough exploration of 
available data, gives an exhaustive account of the earlier period, 
elaborating especially the obscure land problem. It is fully referenced. 
A second volume is anticipated. 

T. Johnston’s History of the Working Classes in Scotland (Glasgow, 
Ig12) is not primarily or exclusively an economic history. It is osten- 
tatiously propagandist from a Socialist standpoint, but contains much 
valuable material on otherwise neglected aspects and stimulating 
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essays in interpretation. His Our Noble Families (Glasgow, Ig09) 
gives supplementary details illustrating from the same angle the history 
of landlordism. 

Two ancient storehouses of information are D. Macpherson’s Annals 
of Commerce to 1801 (4 vols., London, 1805), which embodies most of 
Anderson’s Origin of Commerce, and G. Chalmers’ Caledonia (8 vols., 
1807, new ed., Paisley, 1887-1902), the bulk of which consists of a topo- 
graphical account arranged by shires, with a general introduction, 
chiefly economic. 

The nearest approximation among earlier works to an economic 
history, if in design rather than in execution, is Social Life in Scotland 
Jrom Early to Recent Times (Grampian Club, Edinburgh, 3 vols., 1884-6), 
by Rev. Chas. Rogers, a prolific antiquary; especially vol. i., with 
chapters surveying the whole development of ‘‘ domestic and social 
usages, land and its cultivation, the municipal and mercantile, arts 
and manufactures,” etc. His earlier Scotland Social and Domestic 
(Grampian Club, 1869) is more limited in range, but even more diffuse 
and ill-ordered; it contains some economic amid much miscellaneous 
data. J. Mackintosh’s History of Civilisation in Scotland (4 vols., 
1878-88) is largely economic in content, but variable in quality. 
Scotland as it was and as it is, by the 8th Duke of Argyll (2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1887), gives a comprehensive survey especially of the land 
system, illustrated from family documents, with a marked bias towards 
the landowner. 

Scottish History and Life, edited by James Paton (Glasgow, 1902), 
contains several authoritative articles on economic topics. Among 
popular collections of essays which include some of economic interest 
are Byways of History, by James Colville (Edinburgh, 1897); Old World 
Scotland, by T. F. Henderson (London, 1893); and Old Times in Scotland, 
by A. D. Cumming (Paisley, 1910). Most of the standard general 
histories, such as those of Fraser Tytler (1828-43), Hill Burton (1853-70), 
Lang (1900-7), and Hume Brown (1899-1909), contain chapters or 
sections on economic matters. 

The rather separate development of the Highlands is conveniently 
summarized in W. C. Mackenzie’s Short History of the Highlands and 
Isles (Paisley, 1906). The earlier and more comprehensive Highlanders 
of Scotland, by W. F. Skene (1837; new ed., Stirling, 1902), and The 
Scottish Highlands, edited by J. S. Keltie (1875, new ed. 1887), contain 
some economic material. A rather roseate picture is presented in 
Home Life of the Highlanders, 1400-1746, by various authors (Glasgow, 
IgII); it may be supplemented by some of the articles in Sidelights on 
Highland History, by William Mackay (Inverness, 1925), reprinted from 
Transactions of the local Gaelic Society. 
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(3) Scottish geographers have been pioneers in the modern con- 
ceptions of human and regional geography, largely inspired by 
Professor Patrick Geddes. The geographical background of economic 
development is illustrated in the sections (XXI-XXIV) devoted to 
Scotland in Great Britain: Essays in Regional Geography, edited by 
A. G. Ogilvie (Cambridge, 1928), and in Miss Grace Meiklejohn’s 
Settlements and Roads of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1927), and in the series 
of County Geographies in course of publication by Cambridge University 
Press. The relationship to history is more definitely worked out in 
W. R. Kermack’s Historical Geography of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1926). 

The legal framework is analysed in Professor J. Mackinnon’s Con- 
stitutional History of Scotland to the Reformation (London, 1924), and 
Professor R. S. Rait’s Parliaments of Scotland (Glasgow, 1924). 

For religious and ecclesiastical influences reference may be made 
to The Church of Scotland Past and Present (edited by R. H. Story, 
5 vols., London, 1890-1), by various authors, especially the section on 
church property, and to Principal John Cunningham’s Church History 
of Scotland (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1859; 2nd ed. 1882). Two works of 
more modern scholarship cover only the earlier period—Bishop John 
Dowden’s Medieval Church in Scotland (Glasgow, 1910), and Professor 
A. R. MacEwen’s History of the Church in Scotland (London, vol. i., 
1913; vol. ii., a posthumous fragment, 1918). J. M. Mackinlay’s 
Ancient Church Dedications in Scotland (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1910) 
gives a detailed account of ecclesiastical foundations. Old Church Life 
in Scotland (Paisley, 1885-6), by Rev. Dr. A. Edgar, based chiefly on 
Ayrshire ecclesiastical records from the seventeenth century, with 
sections on church discipline, education, the poor, etc., is not super- 
seded by Dr. Ivo M. Clark’s History of Church Discipline in Scotland 
(Aberdeen, 1929), a much more abstract study with a strong clerical 
bias. 

A lucid résumé in brief compass of the obscure and complex history 
of ecclesiastical revenues is given by A. Birnie in The Scottish Teinds 
(Edinburgh, 1928). A. A. Cormack’s The Teinds and Agriculture 
(Oxford, 1930) is a more elaborate study in which the economic effects 
of the system are emphasized and the divergence of practice from 
theory illustrated. An older historical account from the legal side is 
W. G. Black’s What are Teinds? (Edinburgh, 1893). Professor 
J. H. Baxter in periodical articles has illustrated points in church 
history chiefly from research in Continental sources. 

Scottish education has been the theme of numerous works of which 
James Grant’s History of Burgh and Parish Schools of Scotland (Glasgow, 
1875) is the most elaborate, and Dr. Alex. Morgan’s Rise and Progress 
of Scottish Education (Edinburgh, 1927) the most modern. A selection 
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of original documents is given in G. P. Insh’s School Life in Old Scotland 
(Edinburgh, 1928). 

Architecture is fully described in D. MacGibbon and J. Ross’s monu- 
mental series, Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland (5 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1887) and Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland (3 vols., 
1896). W. M. Mackenzie, in his Rhind lectures for 1925-6 on The 
Medieval Castle in Scotland (London, 1927), links architecture closely 
with social conditions, arguing that the castle was the residence of 
a class rather than a military stronghold. Reference should be made 
to the Reports of the Royal Commission of the Ancient Monuments and 
Constructions in Scotland (1911, in progress). Another sideline is fully 
treated in E. Burns’ elaborately illustrated Coinage of Scotland (3 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1887), and more briefly in J. D. Robertson’s Handbook to 
the Coinage of Scotland (London, 1878). 


| Hie 
THE EARLIER PHASES 


For the earlier phases the principal original sources of economic 
interest so far printed are: 

Acts of Scots Parliament, 1424-1707, 15 vols., edited by Thomson 
and Innes, 1814-75; revised ed. 1908. 

Register of Privy Council of Scotland, 1545 onwards, 3 series, 1877- 
(publication continuing). 

Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, 1264-1600, 23 vols., 1878-1908. 

Accounts of Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, 1473-1566, 11 vols., 
1877- (continuing). 

Register of Great Seal of Scotland, vol. i., 1306-1424 (1814; new ed. 
IQI2) ; 1424-1668 (10 vols., 1882-1914). 

Acts of Lords of Council in Civil Causes, vol. 1., 1478-95 (1839); 
vol, ii., 1496-1501 (1918). 

Register of Privy Seal of Scotland, vol. i., 1488-1529 (1908). 

Acts and Decrees of the Court of Session 1542- (5 series, continu- 
ing, 1822-  ). 

Ancient Laws and Customs of the Burghs, 1124-1707, vol. i., 1868, 
vol, il., 1910. 

Records of the Convention of Royal Burghs, 1295-1758 (5 vols., 
1866-90). 

Convenient compilations are: F. Palgrave’s Documents and Records 
illustrating the History of Scotland (1837); Jos. Bain’s Calendar of Docu- 
ments relating to Scotland, 1108-1509, 1547-1603 (4 vols. 1881-88); 
Sir Archibald CG. Lawrie’s Early Scottish Charters (Glasgow, 1905), an 
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annotated collection of some 270 documents, chiefly grants to monas- 
teries up to 1155, the great majority being twelfth-century; his Annals 
of Malcolm IV and William I (Glasgow, 1910), comprising chiefly 
extracts from chronicles for 1153-1214; and A. O. Anderson’s Scottish 
Annals from English Chroniclers (1908), and Early Sources of Scottish 
History, 500-1286 (2 vols., 1922), which bear self-explanatory titles. 

The contemporary chroniclers of medieval Scotland are listed in 
all the larger general histories, in which most of their economic informa- 
tion has been incorporated, and they need not be separately cited here. 
Our information as to conditions up to about A.D. I100 is very frag- 
mentary; hence this prehistoric and “ semi-historic ’’ period may be 
distinguished from the later Middle Age proper. 

(1) Much of the fruits of research into the earliest ages is embodied 
in the series of Rhind and Munro lectures. The former have been 
delivered since 1876 under the auspices of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, the latter, in Anthropology and Prehistoric Archeology, have 
been given on the foundation of Dr. R. Munro in the University of 
Edinburgh; neither is exclusively Scottish in subject-matter. Among the 
former may be mentioned as relevant, Sir Arthur Mitchell’s The Past 
in the Present, Part I. (1878); Dr. Joseph Anderson’s Scotland in Early 
Christian Times (2 vols. 1881), and Scotland in Pagan Times (2 vols., 
1883, 1886); D. Christison’s Early Fortifications in Scotland (1898); 
and A. O. Curle’s Prehistoric Monuments of Scotland (1918). Much of 
the earlier material is incorporated in J. Mackinnon’s Culture in Early 
Scotland (1892), and R. Munro’s Prehistoric Scotland (1899); and has 
been partly qualified by later research, especially the fieldwork of such 
archeologists as Mr. Ludovic Mann in the Clyde area, Dr. James 
Ritchie and Professor T. H. Bryce, and most recently the excavations 
by Professor Gordon Childe in the Orkneys. Reference should be 
made to the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
1792 (in progress); there is a general index for 1851-90 (Edinburgh, 
1892). W. F. Skene’s Celtic Scotland (1876), especially vol. iii., ‘‘ Land 
and People,’’ was largely an attempt to reconstruct primitive Scottish 
society on evidence partially Irish. W.C. Mackenzie’s Races of Ireland 
and Scotland (Paisley, 1916) is a modern contribution to the unsolved 
racial problem. On the Roman period Sir George Macdonald is the 
established authority. His magnum opus is The Roman Wall in Scotland 
(Glasgow, I9g1I); some of its conclusions are modified by later investi- 
gation on the part of himself and others—eg., A. O. and James 
Curle, and S. N. Miller. 

The Norse element in Scottish history is sympathetically but not 
very lucidly dealt with in the posthumous Norsemen in Alban of 
R. L. Bremner (Glasgow, 1923), largely an adaptation of sagas; and 
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much more competently by the Norse Professor A. W. Brogger in his 
Rhind lectures, published as Ancient Emigrants (Oxford, 1929), in which 
the invasions are regarded primarily as colonization rather than as raids. 

The latest review of the evidence for the whole period is given by 
D. A. Mackenzie in Scotland : The Ancient Kingdom (Edinburgh, 1930) 
which is mildly “ diffusionist ’’ and strongly pro-Celtic in outlook. 

(2) The land is a major interest of the pioneer studies of medieval 
life by Cosmo Innes, Scotland in the Middle Ages (Edinburgh, 1860), 
which also includes chapters on Burghs, Dress, Dwellings, etc., and his 
Scotch Legal Antiquities (Edinburgh, 1872)—especially the chapters on 
Charters and on rural occupations—which is of more permanent value. 
Feudalism in Scotland, by H. B. King (Glasgow, 1914) is rather tech- 
nically legal. A minor aspect is explored in Miss Margaret F. Moore’s 
thesis The Lands of the Scottish Kings in England (1915). The Duke 
of Argyll’s' book, if partisan, is informative on land tenure; the very 
full treatment by Miss Grant? supersedes all earlier works. 

The early history of commerce and (much subordinate) industry is 
treated in R. W. Cochran Patrick’s Medieval Scotland (Glasgow, 1892), 
and in his earlier and more specialized works Records of Coinage, 1357 to 
the Union (1876), and Early Records relating to Mining (1873). 
L. A. Barbe’s Sidelights on the History, Industries and Social Life of 
Scotland (Edinburgh, 1919) includes essays on coal-mining, fisheries, 
wine trade, etc. Andrew Halyburton’s Ledger, 1492-1503 (edited by 
Innes, 1867), is the best known contemporary document. The Scottish 
Staple at Veere (London, 1907), by J. Davidson and A. Gray, has an 
introductory section on medieval trade and a full account of Scotland’s 
most important trading connection. It carries on the story till the 
eighteenth century, as does the complementary volume, M. P. Roose- 
boom’s Scottish Staple in the Netherlands, 1292-1676 (The Hague, 1916). 
Some chapters of J. A. Fleming’s Flemish Influence in Britain (2 vols., 
Glasgow, 1930) refer to Scottish trade with Flanders and immigration 
thence into Scotland. 

Sir J. D. Marwick’s Municipal Institutions of Scotland, reprinted 
from The Scottish Historical Review (1904), and Dr. A. Ballard’s Theory 
of the Scottish Burgh ( 1bid., 1915), expound burghal organization, which 
finds illustration in the many local histories such as are mentioned in 
Mitchell and Cash’s Bibliography (op. cit.). Reference on this point 
and on economic matters generally may also be made to the County 
Histories of Scotland, with book lists, of which six have appeared—Inver- 
ness Border Counties, Dumfries and Galloway, Moray and Nairn, Fife 
and Kinross, Aberdeen and Banff (Edinburgh, 1896-1900). Among 
the more important research studies of town life are Sir J. D. Marwick’s 
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Early Glasgow to 1611 (Maclehose, 1911), and his River Clyde and 
Clyde Burghs, Twelfth Century to 1908 (Maclehose, 1908); Dr. David 
Murray’s Early Burgh Organization in Scotland (vol. i., Glasgow, 1924); 
R. Renwick’s History of Glasgow (vol. i., Pre-Reformation Period, 1921) ; 
G. W. Shirley’s Growth of a Scottish Burgh (Dumfries, 1915), and a 
volume on Edinburgh Castle and Town (1928), by David Robertson 
and Dr. Marguerite Wood. 

The classic work on The Gild Merchant, by C. Gross (2 vols., Oxford, 
1890), contains many references to Scotland and points contrasts with 
English development (especially Appendix D.). There are several 
volumes based on local gild records—e.g., J. D. Marwick’s Edinburgh 
Guilds and Crafts (Glasgow, 1909), E. Bain’s Merchant and Craft Gilds 
(Aberdeen, 1887), and A. J. Warden’s Burgh Laws of Dundee (1872). 
Dr. W. G. Black’s Scots Mercat Cross (Glasgow, 1928) is a brief dis- 
cussion of the economic and other functions of this common landmark. 
Miss Anna J. Mill’s thesis on The Medieval Play in Scotland (St. Andrews, 
1923) illustrates another aspect of urban life. 

(3) The now popular name of the Age of Transition may be suitably 
applied to Scotland to cover the period between the Renaissance and 
the Union of Parliaments. 

Short selections from original documents for the end of the Middle 
Age are contained in The Days of James IV (edited by Gregory Smith, 
1891) and Mary, Queen of Scots (edited by Rait, 1899), both of a popular 
type. The Sheriff Court Book of Fife, 1515-22, edited with introduction 
and notes by William C. Dickinson (Scottish History Society, 1928), taps 
a new source in local records; it illustrates such points as the levying 
of taxation. Professor Hume Brown collected original sources for 
this and the later period in Early Travellers in Scotland (Edinburgh, 
1891) and Scotland before 1700 (Edinburgh, 1893). R. Chambers’s 
Domestic Annals of Scotland (3 vols., Edinburgh, 1861) is chiefly a 
compilation of extracts from original documents, illustrating the 
period from the Reformation to the Forty-Five. Some extracts of 
economic concern are included in J. G. Fyfe’s extensive selections from 
Scottish Diaries and Memoirs, 1550-1746 (Stirling, 1928). Henry Aldis’s 
List of Books printed in Scotland before 1700 (Edinburgh Bibliographical 
Society, 1904) contains further references. 

The Reformation has obvious economic implications, though their 
importance both as cause and consequence has probably been exag- 
gerated of late, in reliance on Continental analogies rather than Scottish 
evidence. Principal T. M. Lindsay’s History of the Reformation (2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1906), which emphasizes the social aspects, has but slight 
reference to Scotland, and Professor MacEwen’s history! was cut short 
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at 1560. The traditional treatment is ecclesiastical, and biassed by 
sectarian outlook in dealing with economic questions. On the Catholic 
side the modern works of most interest are Scottish Monasteries of Old, 
which gives illustrations of the growth of commendation (Edinburgh, 
1913), and Szdelights on Scottish History (Edinburgh, 1918), including 
a paper on causes of the Reformation, both by Dom Michael Barrett, 
Rev. M. E. C. Walcott’s The Ancient Church of Scotland (London, 1874), 
from the Anglo-Catholic standpoint gives details of the history of 
“ cathedrals, conventual foundations, collegiate churches and hospitals.” 
On the other side, John Jamieson’s Bell the Cat (Stirling, 1902), amid 
rabid and verbose polemic, conveys detailed information refuting much 
of the alleged destruction of buildings and confiscation of revenues. 
The only considerable work on the period from a definitely economic 
standpoint is Professor Hume Brown’s Scotland in the Time of Queen 
Mary (London, 1904), which deals particularly with burgh life, notably 
contemporary gild struggles for control. Contemporary changes in 
the landholding and fiscal systems have been explored by Professor 
R. K. Hannay; his conclusions have been presented in several articles 
in The Scottish Historical Review, and are embodied in Miss Grant’s 
book.} 

H. T. Buckle’s History of Civilisation (1857-61) has well-known 
passages on the social aspect of Scottish Presbyterianism, which are 
echoed in the guise of modern psychology in Edwin Muir’s John Knox 
(London, 1928). The social theory of the Kirk is sympathetically 
expounded by Dr. H. Macpherson in The Covenanters under Persecution 
(Edinburgh, 1923), and less favourably by Dr. W. S. Provand in 
Puritanism in the Scottish Church (Paisley, 1923). The Minute Book of 
the War Committee of Covenanters in the Stewartry, 1640-1 (edited by 
J. Nicholson, Kirkcudbright, 1855), illustrates the financing of the 
sectarian struggle. 

That more secular interests were not ignored in the age of religious 
conflict is made clear by recent research. Short pioneer studies are 
those of Theodora Keith, Commercial Relations of England and Scotland, 
1603-1707 (Cambridge, 1910), and J. R. Elder, Royal Fisheries Compames 
of the Seventeenth Century (Glasgow, 1912). Dr. G. P. Insh’s Scottish 
Colonial Schemes, 1620-86 (Glasgow, 1922), and numerous periodical 
articles depict the “‘ expansion of Scotland,” and the beginning of the 
commercial ascendancy of the Clyde. An older work on a similar 
theme is J. S. Barbour’s History of William Paterson and the Darien 
Company (Edinburgh, 1907), which gives a detailed narrative of the 
expeditions, based on the collection of Darien Papers, edited by Hill 
Burton (Edinburgh, 1849) ; the most important documents are appended 
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in full. A Bibliography of the Darien Company (edited by J. Scott) 
was published by Edinburgh Bibliographical Society (1904). The 
later Disaster of Darien, by F. Russell Hart (London, 1930), contains 
documents from the Spanish archives at Seville. 

T. A. Fischer’s Scots in Germany (Edinburgh, 1902), Scots in Prussat 
(1903), and Scots in Sweden (1907), illustrate other aspects of overseas 
enterprise, especially in the Baltic. The Comptbuik of David Wedder- 
burne, Merchant of Dundee, 1587-1630, edited by A. H. Millar (1898), 
is the best-known piece of contemporary evidence for foreign trade. 

D. B. Morris’s Stirling Merchant Gild and John Cowane (1919), 
together with relevant portions of local histories already cited, describe 
the little altered but gradually decaying burghal life of the period. 
The Convention of Royal Burghs, probably of most importance at this 
time, has been fully explored for the greater part of its still active 
existence in the research volume of that name by Mrs. Pagan (Theodora 
Keith) (Glasgow, 1926). Early industrial ventures are described in 
great detail in the third volume of Professor W. R. Scott’s History of 
Joint Stock Companies to 1720 (3 vols., Cambridge, Ig10-12). 

The social life of the century between the Unions is illustrated in 
Captain E. D. Dunbar’s Social Life in Former Days (2 vols., Edinburgh, 
1865-6), an annotated selection of family papers relating to the Moray 
district ; and in J. Warrack’s Rhind lectures on Domestic Life in Scotland, 
1488-1688 (London, 1920), which surveys a wider range in space and 
time in succinct and graphic style. Scottish Social Sketches of the 
Seventeenth Century, by Rev. R. M. Fergusson (Stirling, 1907), is a 
slighter study, based on Perthshire church records, The Black Book 
of Taymouth, edited with preface by C. Innes (Edinburgh, 1855), com- 
prising selections from the records of the Breadalbane family, illustrates 
estates management and rural conditions of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Sir William Purves’ Revenues of the Scottish Crown, 
1681 (edited with introduction by D. M. Rose, Edinburgh, 1897), is 
contemporary evidence for the Stuart fiscal system. 

The Union of Parliaments is described in detail in J. Mackinnon’s 
Union of England and Scotland (1896) and W. L. Mathieson’s Scotland 
and the Union (Glasgow, 1905). Its importance is assessed in Hume 
Brown’s Ford lectures on The Legislative Union of England and Scotland 
(Oxford, I914), and its economic bearing is considered in R. S. Rait 
and A. V. Dicey’s Thoughts on the Union (London, 1920). G. M. Thom- 
son’s Rediscovery of Scotland (London, 1928) contains lively bio- 
graphical sketches of Fletcher of Saltoun and Law of Lauriston. 

A general list of books for the period will be found in the Scottish 
section of Bibliography of British History, 1603-1714, edited by Godfrey 
Davies (Oxford, 1928). 
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HE 
THE INDUSTRIAL PERIOD 


With the coming of the eighteenth century economic change proceeds 
apace, and we definitely enter the modern period, which may be sub- 
divided into the Industrial Revolution and the Victorian Age and after. 
The wealth of contemporary material in the form of statistics, periodi- 
cals, pamphlets, reports, diaries, reminiscences, etc., becomes over- 
whelming. 

(1) The monumental Statistical Accounts are the first and inevitable 
resort. They survey all Scotland, parish by parish; the economic 
value varies according to the capacity and interest of the local informant, 
usually the parish minister. The Old was compiled in 21 volumes by 
Sir John Sinclair, 1790-95; an Analysis was published in fozee lhe 
New was executed under the auspices of a Committee of the Church of 
Scotland (15 vols., 1845). Supplementary information, relating 
especially to the land, is to be found in the two series issued under the 
direction of the Board of Agriculture between 1793 and 1816, each 
dealing with a county or area, entitled A General View of the A griculture 
of ... The selection of Forfeited Estate Papers, edited by A. H. Millar 
(Scottish History Society, 1909), provide information about the agricul- 
ture of the estates and industrial enterprise fostered from their proceeds. 
Reports to Commissioners of Annexed Estates, by Andrew Wight (Edin- 
burgh, 6 vols., 1775-82), may be noted. 

A very full list of contemporary publications is contained in 
Professor W. R. Scott’s Scottish Economic Literature to 1800. Among 
those dealing particularly with the agricultural change may be mentioned 
the following. John Reid’s Scots Gardener (1683) and James Donald- 
son’s Husbandry Anatomised (Edinburgh, 1697) both provide evidence 
of a desire to introduce agricultural improvements. Select Transactions 
of the Honourable the Society of Improvers, by Robert Maxwell (Edin- 
burgh, 1743), consists chiefly of questions and answers on agricultural 
problems. Andrew Wight’s Husbandry (1778) contains a survey of 
agricultural improvements throughout Scotland. Among others are 
Dickson’s Treatise on Agriculture (Edinburgh, 1762); Henry Home, 
Lord Kames’ Progress of Flax Husbandry in Scotland (Edinburgh, 1766), 
and his Gentleman Farmer (Edinburgh, 1776); John Naismyth’s Observa- 
tions on the .. . State of Sheep Farming . . . etc. (Edinburgh, 1795), 
and his Elements of Agriculture (1807). 

Sir John Sinclair, besides editing the Statistical Account and pub- 
lications of the Board of Agriculture, was himself a prolific writer 
His chief economic works were: General View of Agriculture in the Nor- 
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thern Counties of Scotland in the series mentioned above; Husbandry of 
Scotland (2 vols., 1813), explaining its agricultural practices; and 
Code of Agriculture (London, 1817), a technical manual. He was 
responsible for the issue of a General Report of Scottish Agriculture 
(5 vols., Edinburgh, 1814). His collected Correspondence, with a brief 
autobiography (2 vols., London, 1831), and his Life and Works (Edin- 
burgh, 2 vols., 1837) by his son, Rev. John Sinclair, may also be con- 
sulted. 

The Letters of Patrick Grant Lord Elchies to and from his factor, 
1727-52 (edited by MacWilliam, Aberdeen, 1927); Miss I. F. Grant’s 
Everyday Life on a Highland Farm, 1769-82 (London, 1924), derived 
from family accounts; and some chapters of Allardyce’s Scotland and 
Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1888), which 
comprises selections from the MSS. of John Ramsay of Ochtertyre, a 
Stirlingshire laird, give graphic first-hand accounts of the rural transi- 
tion. Reference should be made to the earlier series of the Transactions 
of The Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland from 1799 (in 
progress), with general indexes to the various series, and to Alexander 
Ramsay’s History of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
“with notices of anterior (eighteenth century) societies for the Pro- 
motion of Agriculture in Scotland ”’ (Edinburgh, 1879). 

The classic work on the “ Agricultural Revolution ’”’ is H. G. Graham’s 
Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century (definitive ed., Edin- 
burgh, 1906). Its vivid and gloomy account is so far unchallenged 
save in minor details and in obiter dicta; it contains a slighter study of 
commercial development. Northern Rural Life in the Eighteenth 
Century, by W. Alexander (Edinburgh, 1877), gives illustrative material 
for the north-eastern agricultural area. A. Birnie’s Ridge Cultivation 
(The Scottish Historical Review, xxiv., 1926-7) is a modern study of 
early technique in tillage. 

The Highland land question, always acutely controversial, produced 
much contemporary writing. A much quoted classic is Letters from the 
North of Scotland, written about 1726 by “ Captain’ Edward Burt of 
Wade’s army (2 vols., London, 1754; 5th ed., with introduction and 
notes by R. Jamieson, and appendix of relevant contemporary docu- 
ments, 2 vols., 1818), which indicates primitive conditions. A study of 
General Wade and his Military Roads in the Highlands, by J. Mathieson, 
appeared in The Scottish Geographical Journal (July, 1924). An anony- 
mous account of The Highlands of Scotland in 1750 (edited by A. Lang, 
1898) gives informative details of economic circumstances at the 
critical epoch of the last rebellion; it is strongly Whig, and is usually 
attributed to Bruce, a Government official. 

Dr. James Anderson in his State of Hebrides and West Coast of 
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Scotland (1785), comprising a Report to the Treasury, etc., deals espe- 
cially with the fisheries. Professor John Walker in his Economical 
History of the Hebrides and Highlands (2 vols., 1808) gave an exhaustive 
account of the contemporary situation. Among the many tourists of 
the period who left records of their experiences may be mentioned 
Johnson and Boswell, 1773 (edited by Chapman, 1924); James Hogg, 
1803 (Paisley, 1888); John Leyden, 1800 (edited by Sinton, Edinburgh, 
1903); and Dr. Thomas Garnett, 1800 (2 vols., London, 1810). 
Rev. John L. Buchanan, Church of Scotland missionary, produced 
Travels in the Hebrides, 1782-90 (London, 1793), and Defence of the 
Highlanders (1794). Data of economic interest can be derived from 
A Description of the Western Islands of Scotland, by M. Martin (London, 
1703); Description of Western Islands (3 vols., Edinburgh, 1819), by 
John MacCulloch, M.D., primarily geological, and his Highlands and 
Western Isles (4 vols., 1824), discursively descriptive letters to Sir 
W. Scott; and from General David Stewart of Garth’s ardent defence 
of The Highlanders of Scotland (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1822). Old Ross-shire, 
by W. MacGill (2 vols., Inverness, 1909), contains extracts from Tain 
and Balnagown documents. Letters of Two Centuries, by C. Fraser 
Mackintosh (Inverness, 1890), consists of local letters and deeds relating 
to agriculture, etc., 1616-1815; his Antiquarian Notes (Inverness, 2 vols., 
1865, 1897) embodies original documents, some of economic interest. 
Mrs. Smith’s Memoirs of a Highland Lady (edited by Lady Strachey, 
London, 1911) is a firsthand account of a Speyside estate from 1798 
to 1830. Useful information, especially regarding transport, is contained 
in Telford’s Survey of the Highlands (1803) and The Reports of the 
Commissioners for Highland Roads, 1804-62. 

The standard record of the Highland Clearances is that of Alexander 
Mackenzie (revised ed., Stirling, 1914); see also Rev. D. Sage’s Memora- 
bilia Domestica, 1840 (2nd ed., Edinburgh, 1899), and Donald Macleod’s 
Gloomy Memories (1892). Criticisms of the popular view are made by 
Miss M. I. Adam in The Scottish Historical Review (vols. xvii. and xix., 
IQIg-20, 1921-2). The 5th Earl of Selkirk issued Observations on the 
Present State of the Highlands (1805), in defence of his colonization 
scheme; and James Loch, a prime mover in the eviction policy, upheld 
it in his Account of the Sutherland Improvements (London, 1820). 

A later review of the situation is James Bruce’s Letters on the Con- 
ditions of the Highlands (1847), anda stilllater retrospect W. G. Stewart’s 
Lectures on the Mountains (London, 1860). Logan and Mclan’s High- 
landers at Home (1848, new ed., 1900) is rather an historic curiosity, with 
its quaint illustrations of disappearing customs and practices. 

Nothing even approximating to a history of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in Scotland has yet been produced. Apart from incidental 
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references in works relating to England, resort must be had to special- 
ized articles and brochures, and to relevant portions of local histories 
and technical studies. As regards original sources, the periodical 
press becomes prolific before the end of the century. Much informa- 
tion has to be gleaned from the various local organs; and of more 
substantial journals The Scots Magazine, founded 1739, is a particularly 
valuable source. Some guidance can be had from James Grant’s 
Newspaper Press (3 vols., London, 1871-2). For Edinburgh, see 
W. J. Couper’s The Edinburgh Periodical Press . . . to 1800 (2 vols., 
Stirling, 1908). 

Dr. James Cleland, a Glasgow official, was indefatigable in the 
compilation of local statistics—e.g., Statistics of Glasgow (1823, 1837), 
Annals of Glasgow (2 vols., 1816), Enumeration of Inhabitants of Glasgow 
and Lanarkshire (1832), Rise and Progress of Glasgow (1829), all of 
which contain much indispensable if miscellaneous raw material regard- 
ing the industrial development of the district. 

Diaries, Reminiscences, and Travel Descriptions are another fruitful 
source if used with due caution. Of the former the Autobiography of 
Rev. Alex. (‘‘ Jupiter’’) Carlyle (edited by J. H. Burton, 1860), and 
Henry Cockburn’s Memorials of his Time (Edinburgh, 1856) and 
Journal, 1831-54 (Edinburgh, 1874), are recognized classics. With 
them may be grouped My own Life and Times, by Rev. Dr. Somerville 
of Jedburgh (Edinburgh, 1861). 

Among the numerous accounts of travel with some economic refer- 
ence are those of William and Dorothy Wordsworth (1803), Washington 
Irving (1817, edited by Williams, Oxford, 1927), and William Cobbett, 
1832 (edited by Cole, 1930). Most useful is R. Southey’s Journal of 
a Tour in Scotland, 1819, with the engineer Telford (edited by Herford, 
London, 1929). Other accounts of informational value are those of 
Bishop Pococke (1747, 1760), T. Pennant—the most elaborate 
(3 vols., 1776)—and Robert Heron’s Journey through Western Counties 
(2 vols., 1793). Robert Forsyth’s Beauties of Scotland (5 vols., Edin- 
burgh, 1805-08) also gives space to the growing industrial ugliness. 
Full lists of travellers, compiled by Sir A. Mitchell, are in the proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vols. xxxv., xxxix., xliv. 
A serviceable modern recension is J. T. Findlay’s Wolfe in Scotland 
(London, 1928), based on his correspondence, which incidentally 
describes life in Glasgow and the Highlands just after the Forty-Five. 

The contemporary publications listed by Professor Scott! usually 
combine information with controversy; many are mere pamphlets. 
The earliest of note is Lord Provost Patrick Lindsay’s The Interest of 
Scotland Considered (1733), which includes suggestions for furthering 
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the work of the trustees set up in 1727 to expend the ‘“‘ Equivalent ” 
paid to Scotland under the Act of Union; their activities may be traced 
in their pamphlets and Annual Reports (Parliamentary Papers). 
Among others are Lord President Duncan Forbes’ Considerations on 
the Present State of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1744); Lord Elibank’s 
Thoughts on Money (Edinburgh, 1753, reprinted in McCulloch’s Collec- 
tion of Rare Tracts on Paper Currency, etc., 1857) and his Eight 
Queries (1775), and George Dempster on The Society for Extending 
Fisheries (London, 1789). 

Several more substantial contributions appear later. Dr. James 
Anderson, a practical agriculturist and prolific writer, who anticipated 
“the Ricardian Law of Rent,” in his Observations on National Industry 
(1777), and David Loch, merchant and Inspector-General of Fisheries, 
in his E'ssays on the Trade . . . of Scotland (3 vols., Edinburgh, 1773), 
alike advocate the woollen industry as against linen. The latter is 
championed by John Naismith, a critic of laissez-faire tendencies 
favoured by Anderson, in his Thoughts on Industry in Scotland (Edin- 
burgh, 1790). John Knox’s View of British Empire (2 vols., London, 
1784), with special reference to Scotland, makes proposals for the 
“improvement of the country, extension of fisheries, and relief of the 
people.” 

J. Playfair’s Geographical and Statistical Description of Scotland 
(2 vols., 1819) is self-explanatory. Baron Dupin’s The Commercial 
Power of Great Britain (2 vols., London, 1825), and the Treatise on the 
Wealth ... of the British Empire (1814) of the versatile Scottish 
publicist Patrick Colquhoun, contain information about Scottish 
economic development. William Chalmers’ Book of Scotland (Edin- 
burgh, 1830) is a “ delineation of the chief institutions in Scotland.”’ 

A premature attempt at generalization was that of Sir James Steuart, 
in his Political Economy (2 vols., London, 1767), almost at once super- 
seded by Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations (1776), which, together with 
his Glasgow lectures on Police Justice and Arms (edited by Cannan, 
1896), has right of place in a Scottish record. 

Among contemporary accounts of early industry, those relating to 
the Glasgow area are obviously of prime importance. Much detail can 
be extracted from such volumes as Glasgow Past and Present (1851-6; 
definitive ed., embodying the gossipy reminiscences of ‘‘ Senex ’’— 
R. Reid—Old Glasgow, 3 vols., Glasgow, 1884), Glasghu Facies, edited 
by J. F. S. Gordon (2 vols., Glasgow, 1873), and Andrew Brown’s 
History of Glasgow, Paisley, etc. (2 vols., Glasgow, 1795). Recent 
adaptations of similar material include George Stewart’s Curiosities 
of Glasgow Citizenship (1881), and Progress of Glasgow (1883), based on 
Chamber of Commerce records; Joseph Irving’s West of Scotland in 
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History (Glasgow, 1885), and J. O. Mitchell’s Old Glasgow Essays 
(Glasgow, 1903). The History of Dundee, by James Thomson (Dundee, 
1847), and R. Murray Smith’s History of Greenock (Greenock, 1921), 
chronicle the growth of other industrial centres. Of innumerable local 
narratives J. Cameron’s Parish of Campsie (Kirkintilloch, 1892), and 
William Gibson’s Reminiscences of Dollar (Edinburgh, 1882), illustrate 
the spread of industrialism in rural areas. 

The persistence of handicraft is illustrated in Rhymes and Recollec- 
tions of a Handloom Weaver, by William Thom of Inverurie (2nd ed., 
London, 1845). Modern studies include articles by Miss I. F. Grant 
in The Scottish Historical Review (xviii.), and The Edinburgh Review 
(January, 1925); the historical portion of Professor W. R. Scott’s 
Report to the Board of Agriculture on Home Industries of the Highlands 
(1914); and Miss I. F. M. Deane’s Scottish Spinning Schools (London, 
1930), which also indicates the course of technical education and of 
government intervention. 

A convenient summary of the situation at the outset was given 
by J. M. Dickie in his Economic Position of Scotland in 1760 (The Scottish 
Historical Review, vol. xviii.). There is a comprehensive and complacent 
survey of development during the succeeding century, with detailed 
accounts of the several industries, in D. Bremner’s Industries of Scotland 
(Edinburgh, 1869). There are a number of specialized studies, con- 
temporary and modern, of particular industries. A. J. Warden, 
a Dundee merchant, wrote a large History of the Linen Trade (London, 
1864) which contains much statistical information on the old textile 
industry of the East of Scotland. Papers on early cloth manufacture 
are included in the Transactions of the Hawick Archeological Society, 
by A. Michie (1872) and D. M. Watson (1868, 1873, 1880, 1898). The 
new and short-lived cotton expansion is described in articles in The 
Scottish Historical Review by W. H. Marwick (vol. xxi.) and Miss 
G. M. Mitchell (vol. xxii.) ; a kindred and persisting manufacture is the 
subject of M. Blair’s Paisley Shawl (Paisley, 1904) and Paisley Thread 
Industry (Paisley, 1907). R. W. Dron’s Coalfields of Scotland (Edin- 
burgh, 1902) is highly technical, with casual references to economic 
development. A contemporary account is Robert Bald’s A General 
View of the Coal Trade of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1808), dealing chiefly 
with the Lothians, with a brief historical sketch and a section on women 
workers. An article by H. Hamilton on Combination in the West of 
Scotland Coal Trade in Economic History (The Economic Journal Supple- 
ment, January, 1930)illustrates industrial organization. Alfred Fell’s The 
Early Iron Industry of Furness and District (Ulverston, 1908) contains an 
account, from original documents, of eighteenth-century charcoal 
furnaces in Scotland. The Rise and Progress of Coatbridge, by Andrew 
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Miller (Glasgow, 1862), is largely concerned with coal and iron develop- 
ments in Lanarkshire. God’s Treasure House in Scotland, by Rev. J. M. 
Porteous (London, 1876), contains details of gold and lead mining in 
the Southern Uplands. Joseph Priestley’s Historical Account of Navig- 
able Rivers, Canals and Railways of Great Britain (London, 1831) 
describes the revolution in Scottish transport. Victoria E. Clark’s 
The Port of Aberdeen (1921), “a History of its trade and shipping from 
the twelfth century to the present day,” is particularly full for this 
period. J. Rankin’s A History of our Firm—Pollok, Gilmour and 
Co., and its offshoots—is an interesting concrete illustration of Clyde 
commercial expansion. A series of Studies in Scottish Economic 
History by D. Wilson, appearing sporadically in The Scottish Educational 
Journal since 1927, deal separately with the chief industries. H. Hamil- 
ton has an article on The Carron Ironworks in The Scottish Historical 
Review (vol. xxv.). 

James Nasmyth’s Autobiography (edited by S. Smiles, 1883) is the 
best self-revelation of the new capitalist mentality, and T. H. Marshall’s 
James Watt (London, 1925) the most helpful modern biography. 
S. Smiles’ Lives of the Engineers (3 vols., 1862), including biographies 
of Rennie and Telford, his Lives of Boulton and Watt (1865) and 
Industrial Biography (1876), are informative. The Life of Telford by 
himself (edited by J. Rickman, 1838), and T. B. MacKenzie’s Life of 
J. B. Neilson, Inventor of the Hot Blast (Glasgow, 1928), short and 
rather technical, may also be noted. 

D. Murray’s The York Buildings Company (Glasgow, 1883) is an 
instructive account of early capitalist enterprise. The development 
of the financial system is studied in the standard work of A. W. Kerr, 
History of Banking in Scotland (1884, revised ed. by F. H. Allan, 
Edinburgh, 1926). W. Graham’s The One Pound Note in Scotland 
(Edinburgh, 1886) covers much the same ground. A bicentenary 
history of The Royal Bank of Scotland was recently written for private 
circulation by Dr. Neil Munro (1928). 

The social reactions of the industrial change have been little studied. 

T. Johnston’s History of the Working Class, already mentioned, is 
the only book giving adequate attention to this aspect. Evidence can 
be found in the Parliamentary Papers, which from now are frequent— 
e.g., Committee of the House of Commons on the Linen Trade, 1773; 
Select Committee on Manufactures, Commerce and Shipping, 1833; 
Report on the State of Children in Manufactures, 1816; Report from 
Select Committee on the Handloom Weavers’ Petitions, 1834; Reports 
from Assistant Commissioners, south and east of Scotland; Report 
from Select Committee on Emigration, Scotland, 1841. 

The political expression of social discontent is touched on in Peter 
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Mackenzie’s ultra-rambling Reminiscences of Glasgow (2 vols., 1875-6), 
in W. L. Mathieson’s Awakening of Scotland, 1747-97 (Glasgow, IgII), 
and Church and Reform in Scotland, 1797-1843 (Glasgow, 1916), and 
most fully in Dr. H. W. Meikle’s Scotland and the French Revolution 
(Glasgow, 1912), based on unprinted material, with bibliography. 
Episodes are dealt with in The Trial and Life of Thomas Muir (re- 
printed from Mackenzie’s State Trials, Rutherglen, 1919); William 
Stewart’s Fighters for Freedom, Baird and Hardie (Glasgow, 1908), 
and J. L. Gray’s Law of Combinations in Scotland (Economica, No. 24, 
1929). A. B. Richmond’s The Condition of the Manufacturing Popula- 
tion of Scotland (1824) is a notable contemporary document. The 
Report of the Municipal Corporation Commissioners (1835) illustrates 
urban conditions. 

W. A. Carrothers’ Emigration from the British Isles (London, 1929) 
gives an historical survey, especially of the nineteenth century, with 
details of Scottish colonization of Canada and Australasia, and some 
discussion of factors stimulating it. J. M. Gibbon’s Scots in Canada 
(London, 1g1r) gives in short compass considerable information on 
Scottish migration and settlement, especially during the Clearances. 

(2) During the Victorian Age, Scotland becomes so interdependent 
economically with England, and with the world at large, that it is 
hardly possible to segregate much of distinctively Scottish character. 

Much statistical information for the earlier years is furnished by 
the relevant portions of J. R.McCulloch’s Statistical Account of the British 
Empire (1837, several later revised editions); J. H. Dawson’s Abridged 
Statistical History of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1853), arranged parochially, 
and Abridged Statistical History of the Scottish Counties (Edinburgh, 
1862); and by Statistics of Glasgow, edited by J. S. Strang, 1862, and 
J. Nicol, 1881, 1891. The Glasgow Herald has for some time published 
a New Year supplement reviewing the industrial and commercial con- 
ditions of the previous year, and much material bearing on economic 
development may be discovered in its files. 

A slight account of recent industrial development on the Clyde is 
given in some of the articles in The City of Glasgow (Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society, 1921), and a fuller description in Industries of 
the West of Scotland (British Association, 1901). The most up-to-date 
information is contained in Industries of the Clyde during the War 
(Carnegie Trust, 1924), by W. R. Scott and J. Cunnison. A Hundred 
Glasgow Men (Glasgow, 1886) contains biographical sketches of the 
leading capitalists of Victorian Clydeside. 

Transport is now recognized as a master-key of economic progress; 
some indication of its importance for Scotland is afforded in the brief 
sketches of rail development in A. Newlands’ Scottish Railways, 
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W. M. Acworth’s Railways of Scotland (1890), and H. G. Lewin’s The 
British Railway System to 1844 (London, 1914). E. A. Pratt’s Scottish 
Canals and Waterways (London, 1922) brings the story of inland 
navigation up-to-date. 

Full accounts of Scottish Home Industries and of attempts to 
revive them are to be found in Scottish Home Industries (1895), dealing 
chiefly with weaving, hosiery and kelp, with an historical introduction; 
and in Professor W. R. Scott’s Report to Board of Agriculture (op. cit.). 

James Thomson’s The Value and Importance of the Scottish Fisheries 
(London, 1849) deals with the rise and progress of the coast fisheries 
and their situation at the time. The Report to Parliament of an Inquiry 
into the Herring Fisheries, by F. Buckland and others, was published 
in 1878. The modern state of the fisheries is discussed in P. J. Anson’s 
Fishing Boats and Fisher Folk on the East Coast of Scotland (London, 
1930). 

: toe data bearing on the land and agriculture is obtainable from 
Rural Scotland during the War (Carnegie Trust, 1926), papers by several 
experts; and from the two Liberal Party Reports, Scottish Land (1914) 
and The Scottish Countryside (1928). The files of the Scottish Journal 
of Agriculture, The Scottish Farmer, and The Scottish Farm Servant may 
be consulted. The Scottish land system, for geographical and insti- 
tutional reasons, has preserved a larger degree of identity than other 
phases of economic life. 

The most informative sources for the perennial Highland problem 
are the Report of the Crofter Commission, 1883, and Dr. J. P. Day’s 
comprehensive account of the social structure, Public Administration 
in the Highlands and Islands (London, 1918). The Northern H ighlands 
in the Nineteenth Century, by James Barron (Inverness, 1903 ef seq.), 
consists chiefly of extracts and summaries from the local press, with 
introduction and notes. 

With the spread of industrialism, poor relief became an acute 
problem. An early controversy was waged between Rev. Dr. Chalmers 
of Glasgow and Professor W. P. Alison, M.D., of Edinburgh. The 
former, the eminent Disruption leader, advocated the “ voluntary ”’ 
principle and ecclesiastical administration, and wrote an orthodox 
Political Economy (1832), supporting laissez-faire from a theological 
standpoint. His views are accessible in modern selections from his 
writings, Problems of Poverty (edited by Hunter, Edinburgh, 1912) 
and Dr. Chalmers and the Poor Law (edited by Miss G. C. Wood, Edin- 
burgh, 1911). The latter, who championed public provision and 
control, is the author of pamphlets Observations on Management of the 
Poor in Scotland and tts Effects on the Health of Great Towns (1840) 
and Reply to Dr. Chalmers’ Objections (1841). The chief contemporary 
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source is the Report of the Poor Law Inquiry of 1844 (7 vols.). Mathie- 
son’s Church and Reform (1916), chapter v., describes the situation 
about that date. The history of poor relief is fully treated in Sir 
G. Nicholls’ History of Scotch Poor Law (1856) and A. A. Cormack’s 
Poor Relief in Scotland (Aberdeen, 1923), which provides illustrations 
from Aberdeen and district. For evidence of later developments 
reference may be made to the Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Poor Laws (1909), in which is incorporated a Memorandum on the 
History of the Scottish Poor Law prior to 1845, by Professor W. Smart. 
R. P. Lamond’s Scottish Poor Laws (1870, revised ed., 1892) is chiefly 
concerned with legal aspects. 

Besides Dr. Day’s book (of. cit.) the chief authority on local govern- 
ment is S. H. Turner’s History of Local Taxation in Scotland (Edinburgh, 
1908), which may be supplemented by the relevant portions of 
J. J. Clarke’s Local Government of the United Kingdom (London, 1922). 
The administrative changes effected by the Local Government (Scot- 
land) Act of 1929 are conveniently summarized in Sir W. E. Whyte’s 
exposition of its provisions (Glasgow, 1929). 

Municipal enterprise is illustrated in Sir J. Lindsay’s Glasgow : its 
Municipal Undertakings and Enterprises (1920), and some of its obstacles 
in An Epic of Municipalisation, by J. S. Clarke (Glasgow, 1928), the 
story of Glasgow’s water supply. 

The industrial and political troubles of the early Victorian age, 
apart from references in such works as those of the Hammonds, 
Hovell, West and Beer, must in the main be studied in contemporary 
publications—e.g., the Reformers’ Gazette (Glasgow, 1832), True Scots- 
man, and Chartist Circular (Glasgow, 1840-1), Trial of the Cotton Weavers 
(edited by A. Swinton, 1838), John Stevenson’s Radical Rising in 
Strathaven (Glasgow, 1835), J. Smith’s Grievances of the Working Classes 
(Glasgow, 1846), and Rev. Patrick Brewster’s Chartist Discourses (1845). 
The later working-class movement is described in Bruce Glasier’s 
William Morris (London, 1921), D. Lowe’s Souvenirs of Scottish Labour 
(Glasgow, 1919), and W. Stewart’s Keir Hardie (London, 1921). 

For the co-operative movement The History of Co-operation in 
Scotland, by Sir W. Maxwell (Glasgow, 1910), is the most comprehensive. 
J. Lucas’ Co-operation in Scotland (Manchester, 1920) is a shorter 
survey. There are some histories of local societies—e.g., of St. Cuth- 
bert’s Edinburgh, by Sir W. Maxwell (Edinburgh, 1909), and Kinning 
Park, Glasgow, by P. J. Dollan (Glasgow, 1921). A. Cullen’s Adven- 
tures in Socialism (Glasgow, 1910) is a detailed chronicle of Owenite 
experiments, particularly at New Lanark and Orbiston. 

The Report of the Housing Commission of 1912-17 gives overwhelm- 
ing evidence of the seriousness of this old and still unsolved problem. 
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Sidelights on social conditions are obtainable from the Reports of 
the Education Commission of 1866, and of the Educational Endowments 
Commission of 1883. Educational movements are described in 
J. Simpson’s Philosophy of Education (Edinburgh, 2nd ed., 1836); 
Rev. R. Harvey Smith’s An Aberdeenshire Village Propaganda (Edin- 
burgh, 1889); J. Lauder’s The Glasgow Atheneum (Glasgow, 1897); 
A. H. Sexton’s The First Technical College—Anderson’s College, Glasgow 
(London, 1894); Dr. R. R. Rusk’s The Training of Teachers in Scotland 
(Edinburgh, 1928); and W. H. Marwick’s Early Adult Education in the 
West of Scotland (Journal of Adult Education, April, 1930). 

Some of the earlier chapters of Professor J. Mavor’s My Windows 
on the Street of the World (2 vols., London, 1923) and of Professor 
J. Stuart’s Reminiscences (London, 1912) give retrospects of the early 
Victorian economic situation. Other biographies of some economic 
interest include the Memoir of Adam Black, edited by A. Nicolson 
(Edinburgh, 1885); J. B. Mackie’s Life of Duncan McLaren (2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1888); and A. Wilson’s Walter Wilson, Merchant, Glasgow 
(Glasgow, 1920). 

D. Carswell’s Stracheyesque Brother Scots (London, 1927) includes 
a biographical sketch of a noted capitalist, Lord Overtoun, besides 
references to the economics of Victorian Scotland. Dr. J. R. Fleming’s 
History of the Church in Scotland, 1843-74 (Edinburgh, 1928), has 
excellent but very brief sections on social development. The history 
of Scotland in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries remains, however, 


an almost unexplored territory.1 
W. H. Marwick. 


1 Acknowledgment is due to Dr. G. P. Insh, Training College, Glasgow; 
Dr. H. W. Meikle, Scottish National Library; Miss I. F. Grant; Dr. H. Hamilton, 
University of Aberdeen; and Mr. A. Birnie, University of Edinburgh, who have 
seen drafts of this Article and made valuable suggestions and criticisms; 
Mr. D. P. Heatley and Dr. K.G. Fenelon, University of Edinburgh; Dr. A. McPhee, 
University of Sheffield; and Mr. J. D. Marwick, Royal Bank of Scotland, have 
kindly given information on special points. 
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WILLIAM LINN WESTERMANN. Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt. 
(Columbia University Press: New York. 1929.) 

The document published by Professor Westermann (Papyrus 
Columbia Inv. 480) in the pamphlet quoted above is no doubt one 
of the most important texts of the Ptolemaic period found in Egypt 
in the last few years. We must be thankful to the editor, whose 
competence in these matters is known to everybody, for a prompt, 
adequate and skilful publication of the new papyrus, which was acquired 
in Egypt in 1926. 

This is not the place to discuss the philological and paleographical 
side of the publication. It will be done (if it has not been done 
already; I have seen no reviews of Westermann’s pamphlet) by 
scholars more competent in this field than I am. My impression is 
that the document has been read and interpreted with full success. 
I have no suggestions to make as to its text and translation. The 
aim of this review is to point out its importance for the history, and 
especially for the economic history, of the ancient world. It suffices to 
say, for emphasizing this importance, that the document represents 
the beginning (seven paragraphs, some longer and some shorter) of 
an excerpt from an official order of a King of Egypt (dsadypaypa) 
concerning slaves. 

The analysis of the text, as far as we have it, shows that the order 
deals with one topic, that of the taxes levied upon sales of slaves. The 
first paragraph describes the taxes paid by those who registered their 
sales with the notary public (agoranomos). It was no doubt the most 
common form of sale.1 The next four paragraphs deal with various 
types of auction sale: private auction and state auction. Finally, the 
last two speak of a highly interesting subject, excellently discussed by 
Westermann—that of the sales of insolvent debtors.? 

It is evident that the document is an excerpt of a larger and more 
general royal order (it styles itself: ‘from the diagramma”) which 

1 I am dealing with this topic in my forthcoming paper: ‘“‘ Seleucid 
Babylonia: Clay-Bulle and Clay-Seals of Hellenistic Times with Greek Inscrip- 
tions from Babylonia.” 

* The same question is discussed by Ch. B. Welles in connection with a new 


parchment found at Dura in Yale Classical Studies II, cp. C. y. de I’Acad. d. 
Inscr. 1930. 
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probably treated not only of the matter of slave sales, but of all the fiscal 
matters connected with slaves asobjects of taxation. It is evident, too, 
that our document, which has been convincingly dated by Westermann 
to the reign of Ptolemy V. (about 198-192 B.c.), was not the first docu- 
ment regulating various fiscal questions connected with slavery in 
Egypt. No doubt our “ diagramma”’ was a new edition of an older 
“diagramma”’ of the same kind. Who was the first to regulate the 
fiscal questions concerning slavery in Egypt is difficult to say. Wester- 
mann thinks that a special tax on the sales of slaves was introduced 
at the very beginning of the Hellenistic period in Egypt by Cleomenes 
or Ptolemy Soter. Since no evidence on this point exists, it is 
best to reserve judgment. While, however, we know nothing about 
Cleomenes and Soter, we know positively that Polemy Philadelphus, 
the great organizer of the economic and fiscal life of Egypt, the “‘ genius 
of fiscality,”’ was active in regulating the relations of the state to the 
slave-holders from the fiscal point of view. It is not an accident that 
for the time of Philadelphus we possess at least two documentary 
and one literary statement (all discussed by Westermann) which all 
refer to his fiscal measures as regards slavery: P. Gradenwitz 1 (267 
B.C.), P. Hibeh 29 (265 B.c.), and a passage in the letter of PS. Aristeas. 
All three are related in one way or another to the sale of slaves and its 
taxation. If this fact is not an accident we may suggest that it was 
Philadelphus who, after the first Syrian War and the first large influx 
of slaves into Egypt, introduced the tax on the sales of slaves in Egypt.t 
If so, it was his order which lies behind P. Columbia 480. A new 
edition might have become necessary after the new Syrian wars of 
Philopator and Epiphanes. I may emphasize that the date of the 
document coincides with the first successes of Scopas, the general of 
Epiphanes, in Syria. Itisneedless to remind the specialists of the fact 
that the slave-diagramma of Philadelphus does not stand alone: of seven 
orders of the same kind, all enumerated by Westermann, at least five, 
if not six, go back to Philadelphus. 

The sale tax is not the only tax paid for the sale of slaves. Along- 
side it we have a I per cent. fee and a brokerage fee for the common 
sales, some not qualified additions and the same brokerage fee for the 
private auction sales, a herald and an office fee for the public auction 
sales, and finally an office fee for the insolvent debtors sale. It is 
interesting to note that the brokerage fee goes to the city of Alex- 
andria, which shows that most of the sales were transacted in Alexandria, 
and that the 1 per cent. fee and the office fee were collected by the 
Government but paid to one of the generals of Ptolemy V., the well- 
known Diczarchus, as part of his “ grant ’’ (dorea). 

1 IT cannot go into any detail here. I may come back to this subject later. 
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On this point of additional fees I have some remarks to make. 
In my mind the x per cent. fee is not identical with the herald’s fee, 
as Westermann suggests, but represents the general tax on sales common 
to the whole of the Greek world (eponion). The Clay-Bulle of Orchoi 
(Greek) show that in Babylonia in the third and second centuries B.C. 
this fee was levied in addition to the slave sale tax. By some 
of our literary sources the eponion is characterized as a I per cent. 
tax. Very important is the fact that taxes were given to high officers 
of the Crown as “ gifts” or ‘‘grants.’’ It emphasizes again the peculiar 
attitude of the Hellenistic kings towards the state. The state for 
them was identical with their private property. The fact as regards 
the ‘“‘grants’”’ derived from P. Col. 480 is not new. Incidentally, 
however, I may state that Westermann is probably mistaken in his 
interpretation of two texts bearing on the “ gifts’’: one, P. Hibeh 66, 
speaks of the collection of state taxes inside of a “grant,” 1.e. of a 
special territory given as a grant; the other, P. Petrie III. 53s, states 
that the king has remitted the office fee previously paid for contracts of 
the Egyptian type; since the money which resulted from this fee was 
given as “gift,” the king promises to pay out the same amount of 
money to the holders of the gift from his own. 

There are many other questions which are raised by the new docu- 
ment and which I would like to discuss with the author, none, how- 
ever, more important than the question of the bearing of the document 
on the much discussed question of the rédle which slavery played in the 
economic life of Egypt in the Ptolemaic period. In my article in 
C.A.H. VII. on Ptolemaic Egypt I warned my fellow-scholars, who were 
students of the Hellenistic period, against underestimating thisrdle. In 
the light of the new document and of a careful analysis of other texts 
Westermann took up the subject again and came to a conclusion dia- 
metrically opposed to my statement inC.A.H. Hisarguments have not 
convinced me. I never spoke of slavery playing an important part 
in the life of the Egyptian y#pa—i.e., the “country ” as opposed to 
the city (adds), which was Alexandria. I still think that the Greeks 
tried to use slave labour both in agriculture and in industry in the yopa, 
but the competition of free labour was too strong for it to take firm 
roots there. If this holds good for the y#pa there is no ground what- 
ever for denying the great importance of slavery for the economic life 
of Alexandria. The fact that the Ptolemies paid so much attention 
to it, and this from the fiscal point of view, shows that slavery in Alex- 
andria was an important factor. Our information on the Ptolemaic 
period is scanty. If, then, in this scanty information the subject of 
slavery looms so large it is not because slavery was of no importance in 
Alexandria. 
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Westermann regards the measures of the Ptolemies as restrictive. 
In my opinion they are all fiscal and nothing else. I see no restrictive 
elements in them. Let us, however, assume for a moment with 
Westermann that there were such restrictive elements. Does it not 
show that slavery was an important economic factor? Governments 
never restrict phenomena which are of no importance. As in the 
rest of the ancient world slavery played an important part in the 
life of Alexandria. Moreover, it is well known that both in Alexandria 
and in the other cities of the Greek and Hellenistic world there was 
no sharp dividing line between household slaves and factory or shop 
slaves. A factory was a part of a household even in Alexandria, and 
a slave who worked in a household was not necessarily working for 
house consumption and not for the market. 

All my remarks tend to emphasize the importance of the new text 
and the great value of the evidence collected around it by Wester- 
mann. All students of economic history will be grateful to him for 
having presented them with such an important document and with 


such a masterly discussion of it. 
M. RosTovrzerFF. 


NorMAN S. B. GRAs and ETHEL C. Gras. The Economic and Social 
History of an English Village (Crawley, Hampshire) 909-1928. 
(Harvard University Press. Milford: London. 1930. 34s.) 

Professor Gras ought to be warmly congratulated on an achievement 
which we believe to be unique. He has written a history of an ordinary 
small English village, in a volume of 700 pages, and his documentary 
evidence extends from A.D. 909 to 1928. Hardly a page of the seven 
hundred could be dismissed as superfluous, though different sections 
will be welcomed differently. The fact that such a work could be 
written at all is due to the survival (in the hands of the Ecclesiastical 

Commissioners) of immense bodies of records relating to the episcopal 

estates of Winchester. Certain types of material were missing: 

Professor Gras could find no thirteenth or fourteenth century survey, 

or extent; no enclosure map, and no full enclosure award; no accounts 

of the yeomen farmers, no diaries setting forth village life. But what 
he did find is sufficiently remarkable. Professor Gras has had generous 
resources to support the planning and printing of his work, and one or 
two exceptional pieces of luck. There are many Hampshire villages, 
previously manors of the bishopric, which would yield much the same 
range of material, but Crawley has a special advantage at both ends 
of the scale. It has been included in the air-surveys made by 
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Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, which reveal something of the prehistoric and 
Celtic methods of cultivation, and Professor Gras is therefore able to 
begin Crawley’s agricultural history long before the first written docu- 
ments; in modern times, too, Crawley has fallen into the hands of the 
scientific farm manager, and its agricultural accounts are being kept, 
not perhaps more exactly than in the early fourteenth century, but 
with more care for their significance. 

The wealth of documentary material thus made available may be 
judged from the fact that only 163 pages are given to consecutive 
history, while the remaining 500 pages are devoted to the printing of 
material, with running commentary and elucidation; 140 central pages 
consist of statistical analyses of receipts and expenses for every avail- 
able year between 1208 and 1449—that is, the series of years covered 
by the Winchester Pipe Roll, in which the gaps are comparatively few 
and brief. 

For the post-Reformation period there are still very full records of 
the same type, though changed in form. Leases, surrenders, Court 
Rolls, and books of Entry Fines enable the historian to follow the fate 
of almost every holding and farm, and to note the amazing continuity 
of the system, as, for example, in the lease of the demesne dated 
1787, which, although written in English, is still medieval in its 
description of the rents and dues to be paid to the bishop’s Exchequer 
at Wolvesey. Parish registers, churchwardens’ accounts, overseers’ 
accounts and census returns of comparatively late date supplement the 
episcopal records. 

Crawley was a village of the nucleated type, clustering round its 
water-supply, and surrounded with low chalk-downs. In its later 
history it shows a marked double formation; medizval records treat 
North and South Crawley in many respects as separate units; the 
tenure of land, the units of cultivation, the class of services due were 
all sharply distinct, and the only suggested explanation is that North 
Crawley, where status is lower, and wealth less, was a dependent 
village of predominantly Celtic population. 

For the medieval history of Crawley, the charter of Edward the 
Elder makes a good starting-point, as the boundaries are defined in 
great detail; it might be possible to interpret the place-names more 
precisely, but the Place-Name Society has not yet reached Hampshire. 
The Domesday entry is the basis for all economic estimates, and repre- 
sents a fairly normal type of “‘ beneficial hidation.” For the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the enrolled accounts known as the 
Winchester Pipe Roll enable us to make a detailed examination of 
demesne farming at its zenith and in its dissolution. The only diffi- 
culty here is one of interpretation. The elaborate statistical tables 
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provided are invaluable material, but they must not be used blindly. 
It is difficult to trace, without the most minute examination, which 
it has usually not been possible to make, the reasons for an increase or 
decrease in the acreage under wheat or the numbers of stock kept, and 
its relation to the total receipts. These receipts make an interesting 
study: there is a steady rise till about 1277, a temporary drop, with 
a substantial rise again in the early fourteenth century, a fall during 
the fifteen years before the Black Death, with a rise from 1351 onwards, 
which is sharply accentuated from 1365 to 1377, after which receipts 
fall once more, and the figure of {100 is never again touched before 
1449, though the minimum and maximum receipts had previously 
varied between {29 and £175. 

It is difficult to decide how much may be due to the organizing power 
of Peter des Roches, or William of Wykeham, or to the international 
preoccupations of Cardinal Beaufort. Possibly the partition of estates 
between the bishopric and the priory, which took place about 1285, 
might account for some of the discrepancies. Certainly the seigneurial 
dues ought to be separated from the’economic income before any safe 
deductions could be made. The fullest of analyses cannot answer all 
questions, though the material provided by Professor Gras will serve 
to negative many facile generalizations. 

To illustrate for a moment from the question of enclosure. North 
and South Crawley had together six common fields in which the acre 
as it lay was only half the size of the measured acre. But “ we get the 
impression that what stood uppermost in the Middle Ages was the 
furlong rather than the field. And it is quite remarkable that perhaps 
two scores or more of these furlongs bore distinctive names.”’ This is 
certainly true of the fourteenth century, and the fact must have greatly 
facilitated both the variation of crops and the progress of piecemeal 
enclosure. Of drastic changes there is no evidence. It is, for example, 
entirely clear that there is no increase of sheep-farming by the bishop 
either after 1349 or after 1381, or indeed at any time before 1450. The 
number of fleeces disposed of in 1209 was 990; during the thirteenth 
century it rose not infrequently to 1500, and once to 1900; there is 
a sharp drop for some years about 1282, followed by a rise to 1500; 
while eleven out of the thirteen years before the Black Death are well 
below goo, the rise to something over 1,000 is steady after 1349, but, 
unfortunately for theories, it began in 1347-48, and the numbers never 
again touched 1,500. It is true, however, that the leasing out of 
demesne lands had increased, and the numbers of sheep in the hands 
of tenants may well have increased. Each virgater had by custom 
25 sheep, or a few more for which he paid pasture dues, but the evidence 
would suggest that the total flocks of lord and tenants in the fifteenth 
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century hardly exceeded 2,000, and such increase as there was is not 
due to the wicked landlord. 

Professor Gras may perhaps be criticized for not having brought his 
evidence to bear more closely upon the ancient problems: the Black 
Death, the Peasants’ Revolt, the Agrarian Revolution, or the dis- 
appearance of the small landowner. His answer, and a very sound 
answer, is that he found a sufficient occupation in presenting a positive 
picture of village history rather than in contending against traditional 
views. But those who are interested in these views will sometimes 
find that the material would repay a minute scrutiny. Another broad 
criticism might be made, which indeed Professor Gras anticipates. 
It is necessary, before the economic evidence of the Pipe Roll can be 
fully utilized, that a study should be made of the administrative system 
of the bishops, working out in detail the sketch provided by Dr. Hubert 
Hall. It is a difficult and exacting task, but one which would be 
constantly valuable to other workers.1 A detailed study of adminis- 
tration would throw indispensable light upon the interdependence of 
manors, the visits of the bishop’s officials to Crawley, and the visits 
of the Crawley officials to the bishop’s Exchequer (not Treasury) at 
Wolvesey.2 It would also have made possible a more systematic treat- 
ment of the Courts held by the bishop, though Professor Gras, holding 
fast to his documents, avoids most of the usual generalizations. 
Mention might perhaps have been made of the fact that there seems to 
be no evidence of anything approximating to an Honour Court, and the 
author is probably too cautious in translating ex convencione facta cum 
consilio domint as “‘ with the lord’s counsel” (pp. 8r and 300): in the 
fourteenth century there is undeniable though scanty evidence that 
the bishop’s Council acted for him on occasion. The ‘‘ Cheyney Court” 
which Professor Gras quotes as from the ‘‘ Hampshire Repository ”’ is 
carefully treated in The Victoria County History, Hampshire. 

In so long a work it is inevitable that there should be occasional 
points which invite comment. On p. 232 a tenant is said to be bound 
to go with his horse and cart ad ducendum fenum domini ad oves ubi 
fuerint empte ; the improbability of carrying hay to newly bought 

1 This work has been well begun by Miss E. G. Swift, in a thesis (at present 
unpublished) deposited in the Library of the University of London. 

2 The Auditor mentioned several times should have been, in the Middle Ages, 
Auditores; they were not usually tenants in Crawley. It should also be noted 
that the separate accounts sent to Winchester for enrolment were the work of 
the Bishop’s clerk, whose fee is regularly recorded : nothing so casual as ‘‘ having 
the Rector or other person write out a summary statement ’’ would have been 
tolerated. 

8 The early Court Rolls for Crawley are much less numerous and less satis- 


factory than the Account Rolls, though a varying amount of Court Roll material 
is embodied in the Pipe Rolls. 
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sheep outside the manor is explained by the statement on p. 32, refer- 
ring to this passage, that tenants were obliged to carry hay from wherever 
the lord might buy it. Another reference (pp. 292-293) suggests that 
either the MS., or perhaps the transcript, is a corrupt text. The allusion 
on p. 30 to “inheritance custom on demesne land, which was primo- 
geniture”” apparently refers to inheritance of a lease, in cases of 
intestacy (p. 57). Terra que solebat esse rusticorum (p. 33) is “land 
which formerly belonged to the villeins ”’—1.e., land which had been 
drawn into demesne. The prohibition on sale of beasts (p. 46) was 
the common villein disability, symbolic of the lord’s legal ownership 
of villein chattels; the right of pre-emption here mentioned is much less 
usual. Again, Queen Elizabeth’s manumission of 200 bondmen on 
the Duchy of Lancaster was, we believe, an oppressive financial ex- 
pedient, unlikely to have caused any general demand for similar 
generosity (p. 94). A customary tenant did not owe a heriot when he 
succeeded his father or brother (p. 55). The heriot was owed by the 
heirs of the dead man’s chattels, by no means necessarily the same 
persons as his successors, and the Winchester records are exceedingly 
careful in distinguishing commuted heriots from entry fines. The 
incredible name Willelmus Duns Sandys (p. 514) should probably read 
Willelmus, Dominus Sandys, while “ cape ”’ on p. 120 should be “ cope.”’ 

The section dealing with Crawley of today may perhaps rouse some 
protest among readers who are village-bred, but it is probably true that 
Professor Gras’s comments are most illuminating on just those points 
where his surprise appears to them most surprising. Moreover, he 
admits that he found some of the villagers “ inscrutable.”’ 

To conclude—Professor Gras’s work almost defies description. It 
is monumental, and yet it isnot heavy. It will be a treasury of wealth 
to future historians, and its value and power of stimulus may well 
prove inexhaustible. Such criticisms as are suggested here are a 
tribute to its future influence, and we believe the author will be well 
content if he inspires future generations to discuss and to criticize, 
rather than to accept, his views as dogma. The whole treatment of 
local history is raised to a higher level by such comprehensive, patient, 
and discriminating work. ELIZABETH LEVETT. 


Curia Regis Rolls of the Reigns of Richard I. and John preserved 
in the Public Record Office, Vol. IV., 7-8 John. (H.M. 
Stationery Office: London. 1929. {1 10s.) 

If we exclude the Abbdreviatio Placitorum, the first attempt to 


deal systematically with the early Curia Regis rolls was made by 
VOL, III. 10 
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Sir Francis Palgrave, who in 1835 published two volumes of all 
the rolls then known up to the first year of King John. Fresh 
material was later published in Volumes XIV. and XXIV. of the 
Pipe Roll Society, and ten years ago the Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records began the present series, which fills the gaps left by the earlier 
volumes, to the first year of John, and is intended to be carried down 
to the end of the reign. The great age of these rolls, the confusion 
of the membranes, and, often, their mutilated condition, presented 
delicate problems of paleography and chronology which demanded 
(and have received) the most expert treatment from the editor, 
Mr. C. T. Flower. The result is a piece of scholarship of the highest 
class. 

An idea of the importance of these rolls is most simply brought 
home to us by the fact that they were “‘a favourite field of research ”’ 
for Bracton. Their evidence bridges the all-important period between 
the treatises of Glanville and of Bracton, when, as Mr. Flower reminds 
us, “‘ the common law was still being evolved out of the common sense 
of the king’s justices and many points of procedure were still in course 
of settlement.”’ The “‘ narrative and informal ”’ character of the rolls, 
which is so striking from a legal point of view, is at least as important 
when they are studied for social and economic history. Almost any- 
thing may be found in these volumes. The elaborate subject indexes 
attempt to classify the material under such headings as “‘agriculture,’’ 
“articles of utility,’ ‘‘measures of land, value, weight,” ‘‘ trades, 
markets, fairs,’ and so on; but a student of the economics of the period 
will probably find it still necessary to read the volumes through. 
Whatever the line of approach, the student will find a body of evidence, 
viewed from a particular angle, which is hardly to be found elsewhere. 
Take, as a concrete example, the history of villeinage. Villeinage is 
already a burning question: again and again there is genuine doubt as 
to whether a party to a suit is free ar villein (and thereby debarred 
from pleading). Proof of villeinage is of the most varied kind—the 
man was bought or sold, or his near relatives admit themselves to be 
villeins; he does services of a specifically villein kind, pays ‘‘ merchet,” 
or has “‘waived”’ his tenement. Proof of free status is attempted 
generally by a flat denial, by the production of free relatives, or— 
most interesting—by the claim that the party is ‘sworn to arms” 
under the Assize. What is most surprising is not that the plea is so 
often advanced that one of the parties is a villein, but that in so many 
cases the charge is successfully rebutted. The local structure of society 
is already rapidly changing; the country is already “ going to the dogs.” 
There is clearly a growing class who are on the border line between 
freedom and serfdom. The explanation seems to lie not in enlightened 
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““manumission,” still less in ‘‘commutation of services”’ or flight, 
but to a great extent in the mixed marriages which are repeatedly 
recorded in these rolls. In one remarkable case (Vol. IV., 305-6), 
which gives the detailed pedigree of a family for four generations, it 
seems entirely uncertain what the status is of the offspring of a marriage 
between a free man and an unfree woman. In another we hear of a 
man whom the jurors know to be “no villein,’’ but are uncertain 
whether or no his tenement is free. A still finer distinction is drawn 
in the case of those men who are villeins of their own free will (sponte 
sua). Early evidence of this kind suggests the faint beginnings of a 
process by which society will eventually work out its own salvation 
from below. Moreover, in applying legal records to economic problems, 
the evidence, if properly used, is peculiarly trustworthy because it is, 


as it were, unconscious. eh pg eel ne 


A. H. Tuomas. Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls of the City of 
London, 1364-1381. (Cambridge University Press. 1929. 155.) 
In 1926 the Deputy-Keeper of the City Records published his 
edition of the Plea and Memoranda Rolls for the years 1323 to 1364. 
In his noteworthy Introduction he dealt with civic administration 
as a means of conserving the king’s peace; he showed also how the 
Plea and Memoranda Rolls illustrated the growth of parliament 
and the controversies about the staple. The first volume covered 
the years of Edward III.’s attempts to manipulate the trade in 
wool and the parliamentary statutes for the discipline of labour. 
This second volume does not possess the same general interest. The 
last roll, of the year of William Walworth’s mayoralty, covers the 
period of the Peasants’ Revolt and the rebels’ attempt on London in 
June, 1381, but it contains little information beyond lists of persons 
suspected of consorting with the men of Kent and Essex. The entries 
for the critical months, May to July, are meagre, and the longest cases of 
the year were concerned with a most interesting covin or conspiracy of 
the spurriers (pp. 291-4), a really illuminating record, and a curious story 
of trafficking in a ransom (pp. 297-300). Mr. Thomas has therefore 
taken the opportunity to deal with the whole problem of citizenship, 
and the apprentice system, on which the rolls give much helpful 
information. He is led in the course of his discussion to deal with the 
population of London in the fourteenth century. On this and other 
matters of which he writes his conclusions should be compared with 
those of the late Professor Unwin. 
The early history of citizenship or “‘ freedom of the city” is not 
very clear, and Mr. Thomas does not try to press the evidence. But 
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in the fourteenth century men were born free, by patrimony, or bought 
freedom by redemption, or acquired it through apprenticeship. It is 
clear that an oath was exacted from all, although Mr. Thomas on this 
point is not so lucid as the evidence is. Regulation of the apprentice 
system began about 1230 and was precise in 1294. All organized crafts 
were required to keep registers; apprenticeship could be enforced by an 
action of covenant. The fact that the service, which lasted for at least 
seven years, led to the freedom and rights of trade made careful regula- 
tion and insistence upon record evidence necessary. For some time 
the mystery or craft was less important than the private relation 
attested by neighbours, for the crafts only gradually secured a footing 
in city government. “Step by step the companies set up bodies of 
rules governing apprenticeship, and since their ordinances, on being 
approved by the Mayor and Aldermen, became city ordinances, the 
control of the companies took a recognized place in city law and cus- 
tom’ (p.xxxix). It appears that the majority of apprentices came from 
outside the city, but in the fifteenth century it was usual to insist on 
English birth. A third method of acquiring the freedom, and the 
most common, was by the payment of a sum of money. The great 
majority of these redemptioners came from outside, some alien born 
(alienigene), most of them English (forinsect). Mr. Thomas gives a 
most valuable analysis of this important element in recruiting the civic 
life. In the last section of his Introduction he lays stress upon the 
large element—outnumbering the free element three or four times— 
of the unenfranchised, skilled men who had not bought or could not 
buy the freedom, labourers and the destitute. Mr. Thomas points out 
that, if a quarter of the total population of London in the later middle 
ages belonged to the citizen class, the full citizens, the heads of families, 
would be only about one-twentieth of the whole. This assumes that 
each citizen, on the average, was responsible for a family of five. 

The rolls here published tell us a great deal about apprentices, but 
the authorities used by Mr. Thomas take us far beyond his text. It 
should be noted that these rolls throw light upon all sides of London life. 
The careful index of subjects makes it easy to estimate the significance 


of their contents. F. M. PowlIcke. 


Year Books of Richard II.: 13 Richard IT., 1389-1390. Edited for 
the Ames Foundation by Theodore F. T. Plucknett. (Spottis- 
woode, Ballantyne and Co., Ltd.: London. 1929. $7.50.) 


The Ames Foundation will have performed a most valuable service 
to the medieval history of English law, when it has performed its 
undertaking to fill the gap in the series of printed Year Books by 
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publishing the whole of the Year Books of Richard II.’s. reign. This 
volume shows that the Foundation has found in Mr. Plucknett a most 
capable editor for the series. His Introduction gives us much valuable 
information upon the MSS., and upon many topics cognate to the study 
of the Year Books of Richard II.’s. reign; and his editing of the text 
shows great industry and ability. 

The Year Books cover a period of some two centuries and a half— 
from Edward I.’s to Henry VIII.’s reign. Naturally they developed 
with the development of the law, and with developments in the outlook 
and skill of the reporters. Mr. Plucknett has shown us that these 
Year Books of Richard II.’s reign differ very markedly from the Year 
Books of Edward II.’s reign. There is much more similarity in the 
MSS. The characteristics which led Maitland to think that some of our 
early Year Books were ‘students’ note-books’”’ have definitely dis- 
appeared. ‘‘ Throughout the Year Books of Edward II.,’” says 
Mr. Plucknett,! “ there breathes a spirit of keenness, of combativeness 
and restlessness which makes them the gayest of law books. With this 
atmosphere, the years of Richard II. are in the strongest contrast. 
The high spirits of the youthful common law are now replaced by a 
slightly solemn application to business; clearly, we are settling down.” 
In fact the creative periods of Henry III. and Edward I.’s reigns are 
over. The sphere of the common law is coming to be definitely 
settled; and this settlement is accompanied by a growth of technicality 
in both substantive and adjective law. Newstatutes, it is true, notably 
the Statutes of Labourers, were introducing new ideas into the common 
law; but these statutes do not asa rule affect common law doctrine 
so decisively as the statutes of Edward I.’sreign. There is also progress 
in the development of common law doctrine; but it is a progress within 
the limits imposed by the constitutional position of the courts of 
common law, and by the technical principles of a rapidly hardening 
system. All these influences necessarily affected the character of the 
Year Books. The final words, therefore, cannot be said of the whole 
series of Year Books till the whole, or a selection of the texts, from the 
earliest to the latest period, has been critically edited. It should be 
noted, however, that in one important matter the evidence of these 
Year Books bears out the evidence of the earlier Year Books—neither 
in the earlier nor in the later period is there any sign of any official 
organization for their production. On the contrary, the mysterious 
gaps in the MSS. of the years of Richard II. suggest that then, as in 
later days, the production of a report depended on the initiative of some 
individual who chose to make it. 

There are many interesting cases reported in this volume on many 
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different branches of the law. In the sphere of the land law there is 
an interesting case in which it was held that if by deed of feofiment 
land was conveyed to four persons, and livery of seisin was made to 
three, the fourth could not, in the face of the deed, disclaim by parol.1 
As Mr. Plucknett says, ‘‘ The decision shows a deliberate break with the 
older idea of seisin and of the paramount importance of what passed 
at the ceremonial livery, and a tendency towards the modern respect 
for the written instrument.’ There are several cases which illustrate 
the transition from the medieval villein to the modern copyhold 
tenure. A very important case,? on which Mr. Plucknett has given us 
an illuminating comment in his Introduction,* shows that the courts 
still held to the view that the freehold is in the lord; and that, therefore, 
a decision of a lord adjudicating upon the rights of his copyhold tenants 
could not be questioned by a writ of false judgment. On the other 
hand, it was said by Thirning, J., that, if the lord refused to adjudicate 
between his tenants, the court might compel him to do so—“‘ I myself,” 
he said, ‘‘ saw in the King’s Bench a writ awarded constraining a lord 
to do right between two of his tenants at will who had a plea pending 
in his court.’® It is clear that the courts are departing from the rule 
that in no circumstances will they interfere between a lord and his 
copyhold tenants; but they will not as yet go so far as to supervise 
the administration of justice by the lord. When, however, in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, Danby, C. J., and Brian, J., laid it down 
that the courts of common law would protect the tenant against 
ejectment, and compel the lord to observe the custom of the manor, 
and when in the sixteenth century the courts acted on these dicta, 
they were compelled to take the further step of supervising the lord’s 
administration of justice. They took this further step, and united 
with the court of Chancery, the court of Requests, and the court of 
Star Chamber in the work of settling the modern law of copyhold 
tenure. In the same case, a dictum of Rickhill, J., indicates that legal 
theory was beginning to create the modern difference between the court 
baron and the court customary—a difference which in actual fact was 
hardly apparent either then or, indeed, at later periods. ‘A writ of 
false judgment,”’ he said,“ lies against the suitors of a court when 
it is they who render judgment; but here in this case he has said that the 
tenants have nothing save at the lord’s will according to the custom 
of the manor, and it is he who is judge (in which case the steward gives 
judgment).’’® The manner in which the jurisdiction of the manorial 
courts was being undermined by the superior remedies of the common 
law isillustrated by two cases. In one of these cases,’ a writ of trespass 
1 Pp. 3-6. e Pxliee 3 Pp. 122-24. 4 Pp. xxxii-xliii, 
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was brought for breaking a close and digging up grass. The defence 
was that the defendant had been amerced for these acts in the plaintiff’s 
court. As Mr. Plucknett says, “If the condemnation of tenants to 
trifling fines in manorial courts is thus to bar the lord from more sub- 
stantial remedies at Westminster, then we surely have here one factor 
at least in their decline.’ In the second of these cases,? a lord, instead 
of ejecting a copyhold tenant who had committed waste, brought 
an action on the case for waste, and recovered damages. 

Two cases show that the Statutes of Labourers were beginning to 
give rise to a body of legal doctrine as to the law of master and servant. 
One of these adjudicated upon the question of reasonable cause for 
leaving a master’s service. The other is an action by one master 
against another, because the latter had taken the former’s servant 
into his employment. 

There are a number of other cases of more technical interest dealing 
with the law as to the possession of chattels, as to bailment, and as to 
pleading. In particular we can see that the action of trespass on the 
case is beginning to be used to remedy the defects of the older personal 
actions. That action will eventually give rise to several distinct forms 
of action, and it and its various forms will supersede the older forms 
of action—thereby not only expanding the law, but also effecting very 
considerable simplifications in procedure. But as yet we are only at 
the beginning of these developments. 

We congratuiate Mr. Plucknett on this volume. If the succeeding 
volumes are all up to this standard, they will be a notable contribution 
to our knowledge of a period in English legal history which is as yet 


imperfectly surveyed. 
W. S. HoLDsworRTH. 


The Documents of Iriki, Illustrative of the Development of the Feudal 
Institutions of Japan. K. Asakawa. (Yale Historical Pub- 
lications. 1929. £1 15s.) 

This book is intended, in the words of its editor, as “neither a 
narrative nor an exposition, but a source-book.”’ It is claimed, and 
justly, that it is “ the first attempt ever made to supply the student of 
European institutional history with original sources, in translation, 
of the feudal development of the Japanese nation.’ As such it is 
a work of considerable importance. It is a collection of 253 distinct 
documents with Japanese text and English translation and notes; 
there is also an introduction and ‘‘ summary of points”’ in English. 
The documents relate to a small district in the south-west of the 
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island of Kyishi, which was held by the same family throughout 
the feudal period, and the great mass of the material consists of the 
papers of this family. The earliest of the documents is dated 1135 
and the latest 1870; the whole body of sources thus covers over seven 
centuries, and, as the editor maintains, “the evolution of local in- 
stitutions revealed by this material is fairly typical of the development 
of feudal Japan as a whole.”’ 

This is not, however, merely a source-book. Dr. Asakawa does not 
hesitate to draw conclusions of a far-reaching significance and present 
us with his own very definite views in interpretation of the material. 
He is Assistant-Professor of History and Curator of the Japanese and 
Chinese collections at Yale, and his work shows both a command of 
the English language and a wide acquaintance with the sources for 
European feudalism. He makes frequent and usually very apt 
comparisons between European and Japanese feudalism, both on 
broad lines and in detail, and goes on to ask: “‘ Isit possible to suggest, 
by comparing feudal origins in Japan and in Europe, under what 
primary and what secondary conditions a feudal system might arise 
in a society? Would the relative importance of the various factors 
seen in the light of comparison appear to be different from the per- 
spective in which they are usually viewed by scholars in regard to 
European feudal formation ?”’ 

There is much in these documents to support an affirmative answer. 
The feudalism of Japan was separate in its growth from that of Europe, 
and had quite different antecedents; we find in the two some remarkable 
resemblances, but also very great contrasts. Both the resemblances 
and the contrasts are admirably summarized by Dr. Asakawa on 
pp. 40-41 of The Documents of Iriki, and he has further developed the 
discussion of them in an article entitled Agriculture in Japanese History : 
A General Survey, which appeared in Vol. II., No. x of this Review. 
There he declares that ‘“‘the study of the feudal origins of Japan 
demonstrates, among other things, the striking fact that a feudal 
system could arise and grow under almost purely private auspices, 
and that it could exist without the manor and the serf.” 

Dr. Asakawa, indeed, rejects the whole conception of the sho as a 
manor, adopted, for example, by Murdoch in his classic History of 
Japan. According to Asakawa, the sho ‘‘ was not a manor nor had it 
serfs.” It is pointed out that “‘ its demesne is small and not generally 
cultivated by tenants; its lots are individual entities, while the whole 
is loose ’’; the agriculture is ‘‘ not half-pastoral in character nor largely 
communal in husbandry, as in medieval Europe, but based upon the 
intensive, individualized rice-culture, with no pasture as an integral 
part of a domain ”’; there is “‘a tenacious sense of individual owner- 
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ship,” and it was “‘ upon the shiki, not upon a manor or upon a specially 
differentiated tenure, that the private warriors found sustenance and, 
when they became vassals of military nobles, obtained the means 
to serve them.’ What, then, are these shiki? Asakawa considers 
the word to be untranslatable in English; it is certainly to be regarded 
as the keyword for the study of Japanese feudalism, and its meaning 
is hardly to be understood without a study of the actual social process 
revealed in these documents. That social process has hitherto been 
very little known to scholarship outside the Japanese language, and 
its nature has been only obscured by a hit-or-miss application of the 
technical terms of our own feudalism. The Documents of Iriki makes 
primary sources available for the first time, and even those who may 
find themselves unable to accept Dr. Asakawa’s conclusions must 
owe him a great debt of gratitude for providing them with such a mine 
of evidence. 

Perhaps the most valuable and interesting of the documents are 
those of the Kamakura period (thirteenth and fourteenth centuries); 
they throw a strong light on features of the period which contrast 
sharply with those of the later and more familiar epochs. The wills 
and letters of devise of the Kamakura period show the remarkable 
state of inheritance custom at that time. Division was neither per 
paragium nor per homagium, all the heirs being direct vassals of the 
common suzerain and the chief heir having only a very slight pre- 
eminence; widows and daughters inherited and performed military 
service through proxies. Primogeniture only became normal during 
the prolonged civil wars of the Ashikaga period, and even then the great 
succession quarrels which tore so many of the baronial houses bear 
witness to the force of the older custom. 

Very illuminating also are the documents of legal cases of the 
Kamakura period, especially those of Myé-ren versus Yo-ichi (Nos. 
36-41). The administration of justice under the H6jo Shikken 
affords a most attractive field of study, combining as it did an element 
of trial by peers with an elaborate documentary procedure. With 
regard to the latter Asakawa observes that “‘ it may be said that some- 
thing of what European feudalism learnt from the Roman and canon 
law after it had passed its maturity Japanese feudalism inherited 
from Chinese and imperial institutions at its birth.’ The principle 
of judgment by peers, on the other hand, had only a temporary ascend- 
ancy, and was superseded in the later centuries by more bureaucratic 


conceptions. 
G. F. Hupson. 
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T. S. ASHTON and J. Sykes. The Coal Industry in the Eighteenth 
Century. (Manchester University Press. 1929. 14S.) 


There is quite a five-foot shelf of books on Old King Coal, especially 
on his sickness—or senility. It is good, therefore, to have this study 
of his princely adolescence, which will soon be prefaced by the publica- 
tion of Professor Nef’s study of his childhood. And it is good to have 
one more blow struck at the old notion that the economic history of 
the eighteenth century can be told in terms of turnips and textiles. 

The first merit of the book is that it is based largely on new material 
drawn from the muniment rooms of landed proprietors, the offices of 
long-established colliery firms, and the collections of societies and 
private individuals. Of twenty-five manuscript sources mentioned in 
the bibliography, nineteen are records of estates, mines, etc., situated 
in most of the coal fields. There is an impression, especially in the 
United States, that many British custodians of private papers are 
unwilling to make their treasures accessible even to highly accredited 
scholars. But Mr. Ashton and Mr. Sykes have been permitted to 
examine the papers of the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres, the Duke of Norfolk, and Sir Francis Newdegate, as 
well as collections bearing on Coalbrookdale, Ebbw Vale, Low Moor, 
the Bridgewater estates, Cardiff, Rothwell, and other important mining 
centres. 

The second merit of the book is that the facts gleaned from these and 
other sources have been presented in a straightforward, well-ordered 
and interesting form. The authors warn us at the outset that their 
pages are “ too congested with detail for the mind of the reader to pass 
through them with comfort.” But they plead as excuse “‘ the scanty 
treatment which this premier British industry has received from 
economic historians,’’ and therefore believe it is their duty ‘‘ to scatter 
the facts with a lavish hand rather than to attempt a literary exercise.” 
To this confession one must make the retort: ‘‘ Why punish the general 
reader for the sins of economic historians ?’’ And even one of the 
sinners might suggest that a more acute sense of proportion would have 
consigned some of the facts, such as those on the collective contract, 
the corn riots, and on winding and drawing, to footnotes. Had this 
been done there would have been room to spare for a more adequate 
discussion of two topics which get scant treatment. The first is the 
organization and financing of the industry. Who operated the mines, 
and where did they get the money from? Less than six pages are 
given to answering this question. The answer given is, in brief, that 
the big land-owners and ironmasters were the chief operators. Yet 
Professor Nef maintains that in the seventeenth century the mine- 
owners were dominated by the big London coal traders; through loans 
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at exorbitant rates and by agreements made among themselves as to 
the terms on which they would purchase coal, these traders and money- 
lenders came to possess many mines and to control the industry.} 
Was this true of the eighteenth century also? The whole relationship 
between trader and producer might have been more extensively dis- 
cussed. The other point on which one would like more information 
is the profitableness of coal mining. In Appendix C we have a two-page 
“Note on Profits,” in which a few returns are given; but a more 
elaborate discussion would be very welcome. Perhaps the authors will 
give us this in some future article. 

The general plan of the book is straightforward. After a brief 
account of the variety of sizes and types of mining enterprises and of 
pits, we are given interesting descriptions of the methods of working 
coal, of the combat with water and fire, and of developments in winding 
and drawing. There are some grim paragraphs in these chapters, and 
it was probably the writing of the chapter on fire and water that 
inspired the authors to head each chapter throughout the book with 
a text from Job, Deuteronomy, Isaiah, Proverbs, or Ezekiel. The 
influence of Savery and Newcomen is made clear, and a sympathetic 
account of John Curr’s contribution to coal transport is very welcome. 

From technical description we turn to labour conditions; the 
position of the Scottish collier-serf and the character of the North of 
England miners’ bond are clearly explained, as is also the collective 
contract. Wages and conditions of work are described as clearly as 
the evidence will permit, and we watch the miner rioting periodically 
when his almost stable wages fail to buy bread at famine prices. The 
final chapters of the book deal with royalties and wayleaves, the supply 
of coal to London, combinations, and the extent of overseas and inland 
trade. In some of these chapters, especially that on the London 
market, little is added to what we already knew; but there is much that 
is new, and even the old tales are well re-told. 

The third merit of the book lies in the caution and restraint which 
the authors exercise when they turn to passing judgment. So much 
has been written in red ink about the miner-serf, about firedamp and 
chokedamp, about the underground work of women and children, about 
hours and houses, and about the spread of prices between the colliery 
and the cellar, that this book is a veritable godsend. One instance of 
the treatment given these topics must suffice. It is unlikely that the 
number of women in the pits of the Wear and Tyne was at any time 
great, and their employment ceased about 1780; in Cumberland, how- 
ever, the proportion of female to male labour was high, as also in Scot- 


1 Nef, ‘‘ Dominance of the Trader in the English Coal Industry in the Seven- 
teenth Certury,” in Journal of Economic and Business History, May, 1929. 
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land until serfdom ended; in the coal fields south of the Mersey and 
Trent women never worked underground in the eighteenth century, nor 
did they in Lancashire or Yorkshire until the following century. But 
the employment of boys increased rapidly as methods of underground 
haulage and ventilation changed, and the extension of child labour 
was greatest in the coal fields on which technical progress was most 
marked. Hence, after weighing all the information relating to the 
effects of industrial progress on labour, our authors reach the following 
conclusion: ‘‘ One inclined to look on the sunny side of doubt might 
indeed urge that as the eighteenth century gave place to the nineteenth 
the adult collier found his work less arduous, his earnings higher, and 
his domestic circumstances more civilized. But only a very determined 
meliorist, blinded by a preconceived theory, could assert with confidence 
that it was better to be a collier’s child in the opening years of Victoria 


than in those of George II.”’ (p. 174). Hisdeee eee 


D. G. BARNES. A History of the English Corn Laws from 1660-1846. 
(George Routledge and Sons: London. 1930. 15s.) 


This book is one of the London School of Economics’ Studies in 
Economic and Social History, edited by Mr. Tawney and Miss Power, 
and its author is Professor of History in the University of Oregon. 
It is a very useful book and one much needed, though it does not fill 
the whole of the gap which has been waiting so long for a comprehensive 
history of the English Corn Laws. Professor Barnes practically limits 
himself to the political and administrative history of the Corn Laws. 
He traces the development of opinion and the manceuvres of statesmen 
and political parties as well as the details of legislation and administra- 
tion, and of course he relates these things to economic facts such as 
seasons, crops, enclosures, and the movements of the import and 
export trade. But he does not penetrate far beneath the surface, either 
in regard to the general economic reactions of the protective system or 
as regards its relations to the development of agricultural technique. 
He seldom looks aside from the things which did happen to the things 
which might have happened. Within the limits he has set himself, 
Professor Barnes shows that he is a careful and patient researcher; 
and his conclusions are admirably cautious, at least until his concluding 
chapters, when he quite justifiably indulges in a little dogmatism and 
reveals his personal feelings about the chief actors in the drama of 
repeal—a great admiration for Peel, for example, and dislike of Cobden. 
He is at his best in the analysis of opinion—witness his careful and 
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judicious account of the attitude of various classes to the Corn Law of 
1815 (pp. 143-148). He is weakest when he comes closest to purely 
economic matters, and most notably, I think, in his apparent failure 
to appreciate the importance of the fact that a given level of prices has 
an entirely different significance for the agriculturist when reached as a 
point ina downward movement from that which it has when reached 
on a rising market. Similarly, I find no indication that he realizes that 
price movements, as distinct from price levels, are more important 
for the farmer than they are for the manufacturer. None the less, the 
book does advance our knowledge. Drawing on his great knowledge 
of the pamphlet literature (and using the ‘‘ Townshend Papers ’’ which 
he studied in rg21 when they were in the hands of a London bookseller 
and about which he tells us too little), Professor Barnes shows that 
Nicholson was wrong in asserting that ‘‘a great controversy raged as 
to the merits and demerits of the corn bounty ”’ during ‘‘ the whole of 
the eighteenth century.”2 He makes it clear that ‘‘ the real contro- 
versy ’’ did not begin until after the middle of the century, and began 
then because “‘the amount of money expended on the bounty was 
making serious demands on the treasury ” and no provision had been 
made for this, the Act of 1689 having assumed that the custom officers 
would obtain enough by the duty on imports to pay the bounty (p. 23 
et seg.). In the same chapter Professor Barnes disputes the contention 
of Cunningham that Pownall’s Act ‘‘ fundamentally changed the whole 
system of policy,’? and argues that it ‘‘ may have been a reversal of 
that of 1689, but not of the policy actually pursued from 1689 to 
1773” (p. 45). In other words what Cunningham speaks of as “‘ occa- 
sional measures both for suspending exportation and encouraging the 
import of grain ’’® were not mere exceptional anticipations ofa change of 
policy that came in 1773—they were sufficiently frequent to be accounted 
an essential part of the policy actually pursued. Professor Barnes 
shows that “almost invariably . . . the bounty had been suspended 
and exportation prohibited before the price of wheat had reached 44s., 
and foreign importation allowed, duty free, before the price had reached 
48s.” (p. 44). Leaving details, we may say perhaps that one of the chief 
lessons which Professor Barnes teaches us is that the history of the 
Corn Laws would appear in utterly distorted perspective if we attached 
more importance to the great permanent Acts than to the temporary 
suspensions, or the price movements which in the period of the Napo- 
leonic Wars made the laws largely inoperative, or the muddle and corrup- 


1 J.S. Nicholson, History of the English Corn Laws (1904), p. 27 

2 W. Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce in Modern 
Times (1917), Pp. 724. 

3 Ibid., p. 723. 
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tion which warped administration in detail. Of course historians have 
long realized this to some extent; but further emphasis was needed and 
that is now given us. The story of the Corn Laws, as a whole, reminds 
one forcibly of Mr. Tawney’s picturesque remark about the Tudor 
legislation in regard to enclosures: ‘‘ The Government is often like a 
man pursuing a tram from one stopping-place to another, and just 
missing it at each.’’ 

Historians have reason to be grateful to Professor Barnes; and 
it would be absurd to make much of such small points as the fact that 
he (in my opinion) underestimates the improvement of English agricul- 
ture before 1750 (p. 14), or the fact that in his sketch of modern pro- 
tectionism (pp. 291-292) he omits to notice the small duty on imported 
corn which was imposed at the time of the Boer War. But his book 
has one very serious defect, and as it is a defect not uncommon 1n 
modern works of research, a word of protest must be uttered. Am- 
biguity and vagueness in expression are a serious stain on this book. 
On p. 15 we read: ‘‘ Until after 1711 the annual average exportation of 
wheat did not reach 100,000 quarters, and only in 1703, 1706, and 1707 
were the figures that high for a single year.”” But over how many 
years was the “annual average”’ calculated? For the four years 
1708-1711 it was well below 100,000 quarters; but for the six years 
1706-1711 it was just over that figure.2 On p. 50 we are told of import 
prices being “‘ fixed for the next three months ’”’ by the J.P.s: this doesn’t 
really mean that the justices fixed prices, but that they declared what 
the price of corn was and so determined what rate of duty was 
payable on imported corn. On p. 59 we find the sentence: ‘‘ Those 
interested in greater protection for agriculture would have preferred a 
higher price level at which the bounty ceased, and a higher one for the 
application of the nominal duty on importation.” This could be ex- 
pressed more plainly. It means that the people in question would have 
preferred the bounty to be payable when the price of corn was higher than 
the figure at which it ceased under the Act of 1773, and would have 
preferred that the import duty should not become nominal at so low 
a price level as that at which it did become nominal under the Act. 
On p. 63 “low duty levels”’ does not mean the low levels at which 
duty was charged, but the levels at which the duties became low. On 
p. 77 our author tells us that “‘ Parliament . . . extended . . . all the 
temporary Acts passed in the previous year prohibiting the exportation 
of corn, meal, flour, and potatoes, and the importation duty free in any 


+ R.H. Tawney, The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century (1912), p. 378. 
* I have used the figures in Appendix C. These are figures of wheat and 


wheat flour, but they appear to have been the basis of Professor Barnes’ statements 
on p. 15. 
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ships.” It may be a compliment to the memory and intelligence 
of the reader to leave him to discover that free import was extended 
and not prohibited at this time, but the insertion of the word ‘“ con- 
tinued ” after the second “and” would easily have saved him trouble. 
There are also misprints, of which one of the most important is the 
omission of eight words from a sentence quoted from Mr. Tawney 


on p. 102, REGINALD LENNARD. 


A. L. Dunnam. The Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of 1860 and the 
Progress of the Industrial Revolution in France. (University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 1930. $3.) 


In spite of the celebrity which attaches to the Treaty of 1860, little 
is really known of its genesis, its importance for the two national 
economic systems which it aimed at uniting more closely, its con- 
sequences for French and British industry or its later effects; and an 
American scholar has therefore performed a great service in coming 
to Europe to research in libraries and archives on this important 
subject. 

Mr. Dunham has read almost all the printed works on the subject. 
I can find only very few omissions in his bibliography. In referring 
to the Eden-Rayneval Treaty of 1786 he should have cited M. Camille 
Bloch’s study, in spite of the book by M. M. F. Dumas, and the excellent 
volume published by the Société Industrielle of Mulhouse deserves 
mention beside M. Robert Levy’s work on the cotton industry in 
Alsace. But Mr. Dunham has also inspected a very large number of 
documents written for the occasion, biographies, parliamentary debates, 
proceedings of Chambers of Commerce and of industrial societies, etc. 
Above all he has worked not only among the public archives in Paris 
and in London, but among Gladstone’s papers at Hawarden, and 
among those of Cobden and of Michel Chevalier. It is worthy of note 
that in his applications to the descendants of the French economists 
he has been particularly well served by his flair and by some lucky 
chances. For instance, he has seen some private letters addressed by 
Chevalier to his wife during his stay in London in October, 1859, in 
which Chevalier daily records his conversations with Cobden, Gladstone, 
Bright, and the French ambassador, Persigny. These are aninvaluable 
source, for such letters cannot lie; the writer is not posing or trying to 
play a part, as in official documents or writings intended for publication. 
In comparing this intimate correspondence with the letter written by 
Chevalier to Gladstone on June 19, 1870, complaining that the English 
statesman had omitted to include him as one of the authors of the 
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treaty, and with the accounts by Bonamy Price and Nassau Senior, 
it is impossible to reject the conclusion that it is an historical contra- 
diction to give the treaty of 1860 the name of Cobden Treaty. However 
important may have been the part played by the well known free-trader, 
it was Chevalier who conceived the first idea of the treaty, who 
triumphed over the resistance of the orthodox intransigeants, who, in 
formulating the scheme, endeavoured to win over partisans in France, 
and who finally, with the help of Rouher, was responsible for the 
sentiment in favour of the treaty, which they succeeded in implanting 
in the Emperor’s vacillating mind. Cobden had nothing to do but 
to reap where his friend had sown; and Mr. Dunham supplies an 
excellent explanation of the reason why his name has become in- 
separably coupled with the treaty. He appeared as the hero of Free 
Trade and the treaty was very popular in Great Britain, while 
Chevalier had to face a powerful and determined protectionist opposi- 
tion. If the Constitution of 1852, in giving the Emperor the right to 
make commercial treaties, made possible this economic revolution, 
it also gave it something of the appearance of a coup @ état. 

Mr. Dunham has studied in detail the influence of the new tariffs 
on the main French industries—the metal industries, cotton, wool, silk 
and viticulture. As far as the two latter are concerned, there can be no 
two opinions; the treaty opened the British market to the Lyons 
manufacturers, who had been so hard pressed in 1848, and it allowed 
French wines, at any rate those of well-known districts, to compete 
with the wines of Spain and Portugal as they had done in 1786. In 
the case of the other products, although Mr. Dunham allows himself 
to be slightly influenced by free-trade theory, we may agree with him 
that after some transitory hardships (which were alleviated by the 
government loans planned by Chevalier), the lowering of tariffs had 
a stimulating effect and intensified the progress of the industrial 
revolution in France. 

But certain industries and certain districts (especially in the North 
and in Normandy) could not forgive the Emperor for the disturbance 
which the treaty had caused to their indolent enjoyment of their 
privileges. Hence came a protectionist reaction, which appeared in 
the last days of the Empire, triumphed with Thiers and Pouyer- 
Quertier, and inspired the tariff of 1881. Mr. Dunham has many new 
lights to throw on these later effects of the treaty. Some of his 
chapters are almost monographs on various French industries. The 
fault which might be found with them is that of being planned with 
too little relation to the rest of the book. They are almost independent 
studies and are insufficiently related to each other, which causes needless 
repetition at the beginnings of chapters. This fault in plan is par- 
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ticularly noticeable in the third chapter, ‘“‘ The Role of Chevalier and 
the Significance of the Treaty,” which, coming after the account of the 
final eclipse of the treaty, is a return to subjects already dealt with. 
A slightly more distant view would have made it possible for the 
author to see in Article 11 of the Treaty of Frankfort a protectionist 
device mainly intended against England. 

But in the work as a whole Mr. Dunham has done economic history 
a signal service. It will be impossible in future to speak either of the 
Cobden-Chevalier Treaty or of French industry in the second half of 
the nineteenth century without referring to his excellent book. 


HENRI HAUSER. 


G. C. ALLEN. The Industrial Development of Birmingham and the 
Black Country, 1860-1927. With an Introduction by J. F. Rees. 
(George Allen and Unwin. 1929. 25s.) 


The able scholarship of Dr. Allen and the generosity of the firm 
of Cadbury Brothers have given to the world one of the most useful 
additions that has been made to our knowledge of the development of 
an English industrial area. The economic history of this country is 
sadly lacking, as compared with that of France or Germany, in just 
such works, but Dr. Allen has written what will be most probably 
the authoritative study on the development of Birmingham and the 
Black Country during the nineteenth century. Though his story is 
complicated, and full of facts and figures, he is never dull: his method 
is as direct as his technique is sound, and if the best test of any piece of 
economic history is how far one may turn to it for light on present-day 
problems, this work at least will pass that test to admiration. 

In general, Dr. Allen’s book is a study in what has been termed 
economic resiliency—that is, the ability of an industry to recover from 
any series of shocks and disturbances which it may experience. The 
Black Country and the Birmingham district based their original pros- 
perity on the extraction and manufacture of iron and coal mining: 
they now live by concentrating on the output of highly finished goods— 
motors, electrical goods, food and drink, and brass and copper goods— 
and are today one of the most prosperous, or least unprosperous, indus- 
trial areas in the country. And from the story of this district in the 
years since 1860 one may draw a moral applicable to our present indus- 
trial discontents—that, though industrial greatness must in the begin- 
ning be built up on natural wealth, it is possible to maintain it, when 


1 It is surprising that a scholar so well acquainted with France should three 
times write Chdlons for Chalon-sur-Saéne (p 287). 
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that competing advantage has long since disappeared, by skill, organiz- 
ing ability and flexibility of mind. As Dr. Allen says towards the 
end of the book: ‘‘ The same forces which have so greatly modified the 
economic life of Birmingham and the Black Country have now begun 
to make themselves felt throughout the country, and it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the success which has attended the transference of 
industrial interests in this one district may be attained by the country 
asa whole. It is evident that a shrinkage of certain of the older staple 
industries is not to be confused with a permanent decline in economic 
greatness, provided that manufacturers are alert to discover new 
sources of demand, and do not pursue vain hopes of revival in decaying 
trades... .” Optimistic, perhaps, but this age needs optimism, if 
only it is realistic. 

The story Dr. Allen tells is one of the ebb and flow of industrial 
prosperity, and the rise and fall of trades. In the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century the foundations were laid. The South Stafford- 
shire iron and coal-fields entered on an era of activity which lasted 
for a hundred years, and this gave rise to a marked industrial develop- 
ment in Birmingham, already a metal-working centre. Up till 1870, 
the area advanced rapidly on the lines thus laid down, and the original 
rough specialization of the Black Country on primary production and 
Birmingham for highly finished goods was more completely worked 
out. Prosperity culminated in the trade boom after the Franco-Prussian 
War, but the great depression which followed necessitated the first 
drastic industrial reorganization which the district has been forced to 
undertake. The Black Country began to lose its iron trade rapidly, 
through the exhaustion of local supplies, the inefficiency of much of 
its plant, and the tendency of the steel works which were replacing it 
to settle near the coast. Birmingham saw many of its iron-using trades 
suffering eclipse through the increase of transport charges for their 
raw material once the surrounding district ceased producing, through 
the replacement of wrought-iron by Bessemer steel, and through a loss 
of markets through foreign competition, tariffs, changes in fashion, 
and, interestingly enough, through the European occupation of Africa, 
which put a stop to the slave-trade and to tribal wars. But its quality 
of economic resilience was of a high order, and in the years from the 
depression of the eighteen-seventies and eighties new trades sprang up 
to replace the old ones—cycles, motors, electrical goods, ruabber—and 
prosperity returned. This was possible through the built-up reserve 
of skilled labour and organizing ability. The years after the war saw 
just such another crisis, met with equal resource and success. If the 
last twelve years have been disastrous for many of the older manu- 
factures, many others have done very well. 
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In conjunction with this description of the rise and fall of industries, 
Dr. Allen deals with the problems of the evolution of industrial organiza- 
tion, and here his conclusions are of the greatest interest as a description 
of an industrial area which for a long time was not organized on factory 
lines. Up till the seventies there were two main types of organization. 
On the one hand, certain heavy industries, such as pig- and wrought- 
iron production and rolling mills, were naturally always on a large 
scale. On the other, the numerous finishing trades were usually on 
a small scale, and this despite a high degree of subdivision of process. 
The central figure here was the factor, in whom we may perhaps see the 
chief reason for its long survival. His functions varied in detail from 
trade to trade, but his “‘ main responsibility lay in the initiating and the 
financing of production, and in marketing the goods. Sometimes he 
had numbers of domestic workers dependent on him, whom he supplied 
with raw materials and whose work he co-ordinated. In other trades 
the shop-owner co-ordinated, though dependent on the factor for market- 
ing and working capital.” After 1875-1886 this older type of organiza- 
tion disappeared, for several reasons. One was the rapid application 
of mechanical methods of production—e.g., the use of cheap basic steel 
which could be handled in presses and by machine-tools. Another was 
the increasing extent of standardization of output. 

One must be an expert on Dr. Allen’s own subject to do much more 
than indicate and criticize the main conclusions at which he arrives, 
and enough has been said to indicate how sound they are, and how 
pertinent to the present-day problems of British industry. The book 
is a mine of evidence on the importance of concentration on high-grade 
production in face of foreign competition; on the thesis that national 
changes in industry need not invariably mean the transference of 
industrial activity from one district to another, with its consequent 
friction, discomfort, and waste of social capital; and it is a warning 
against that treatment of nineteenth-century economic history which 
concentrates too exclusively on our basic industries. Of necessity there 
are in this book some things which one would rather have had other- 
wise. ‘The relatively few references to sources in the last half of the 
book detracts from its value as a permanent work of reference. Again, 
Dr. Allen pays very little attention to the problems of organised labour in 
the Birmingham trades. Someinformation as to the attitude of the local 
unions to the problems of wages and discipline in the small-scale indus- 
tries would have been valuable. One could gladly have dispensed with 
the illustrations for more maps, and of the two he gives us, one, that 
showing the chief industrial towns and villages, has almost every 
shortcoming save inaccuracy that such a map can have. But these 
are lesser matters. All students of economic history ought to be 
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grateful to Dr. Allen for an able treatise on a highly important English 
industrial area, just as all teachers should be thankful for a book which 
they can put into the hands of those of their pupils who complain, not 
without cause, that there is no industrial history after 1870 worth 


reading. A. B. ROpDGER. 


The Economic Development of the British Overseas Empire. Vol. II. 
Comparative View of Dominion Problems, Canada. By the late 
L. C. A. KNowLes and C. M. Know.es. (Routledge: London. 
1930. 12s. 6d.) 

This work continues from the study of the tropics of the British 
Empire published in the first volume to the study of the temperate 
regions. The section on the comparative view of Dominion problems 
and the economic history of Canada to Confederation has been written 
by the late Professor Knowles, the post-Confederation or post-railway 
history by her husband, and two chapters on trade relations by Dr. 
Allan MacPhee. 

The portion of the work written by the late Professor Knowles 
has apparently not been revised, and consequently contains several 
errors and various loose generalizations, which would doubtless have 
disappeared had the volume been written entirely by her. The com- 
parisons between Canadian development and that of Australia and 
South Africa are, in many cases, pressed too far, presumably to be 
revised after completion of the work on Canada. A proper appraisal 
of her work should be related to the plan of the book as a whole. As 
would be expected from her earlier work and from a valuable appreci- 
ative memoir by her husband, included in the volume, she has stressed 
“the overwhelming importance of transport, colonial development 
and agriculture.’’ The section on Canada is divided according to 
regions: the Maritimes, Lower Canada, Upper Canada, and the West, 
including British Columbia. These are followed by chapters on com- 
munication and transport, and the effects of the railways on the 
various regions, the Great Plains, the Laurentian Plateau, and the 
Cordilleran region, with concluding chapters on food production, 
mining and industry, z.e. minerals, lumber, and pulp and paper, 
and hydro-electric power. The plan is not new, but it has never 
been extended so widely. 

The limitations of the plan are suggested in her own chapters. 
In the first place the division into regions tends to accentuate unduly 
certain characteristics of Canadian development. Emphasis is placed 
on the self-sufficiency of the farmer in Upper Canada, and on the 
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part played by agriculture in Canada’s development (p. 9). But in 
the French period, and indeed to 1821, fishing in the Maritimes and 
the fur trade on the Continent were of first importance. Lumbering 
rises to a position of prime importance in the Maritimes and the 
Canadas after 1821, and it is only following the completion of a trans- 
Continental railroad in 1885 that agriculture, namely wheat, becomes 
of first importance. With the turn of the century, minerals and 
pulp and paper areadded. Again, bartering asa hindrance to develop- 
ment is over-emphasized, and it is significant that no reference is 
given to Professor Adam Shortt’s two volumes on currency and finance 
in the French period, and that banking is practically neglected through- 
out. The discussion of isolated geographic areas also leads to an 
over-emphasis on the part played by the United States. The natural 
trade routes of North America or of Canada are not north and south, 
but east and west, and Confederation was not primarily the result of 
jealousy of the United States, but was based on sound lines of geo- 
graphic development. To write that ‘‘ each point of penetration was 
geographically and economically isolated’’ is to neglect the funda- 
mentally important point that the North-west Company, with its 
headquarters at Montreal, was in control of the fur trade, immediately 
prior to 1821, in the area which is at present the Dominion from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, with the exception of Hudson Bay and the 
area occupied by the Hudson Bay Company. Canada is not “a 
triumph of art over nature.’’ She emerged because of geography, 
and not in spite of it. 

The limitations of the plan of the volume are brought out, how- 
ever, most conspicuously in the section written by Mr. Knowles. 
Without the same background in economic history, and without a 
knowledge of the work already done in the field of Canadian economic 
history, he has been unable to counteract the defects of the limitations 
in plan with an adequate grasp of details. He has apparently been 
forced to rely on Government documents and official sources, and 
has confined his attention largely to the problem of acquiring in- 
formation under various heads. In the chapter on railway rates, no 
reference is made to MacGibbon’s Railway Rates and the Canadian 
Railway Commission (Boston, 1917), nor to Jackman’s Economics of 
Transportation (Toronto, 1926), nor are these works mentioned in 
the bibliography. Similarly, Viner’s Canada’s Balance of International 
Indebtedness (Cambridge, 1927), Moore’s Mineral Resources of Canada, 
and other works, have apparently not been consulted. Considering 
these handicaps, Mr. Knowles’ achievement is in many ways striking. 
But he has been unable, on the other hand, to grasp the relationship 
between the railways, the tariff, and trade. He does not suggest, 
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for example, that interest on capital invested in railways and canals 
had to be paid from revenue derived from tariffs, and that trade, 
public finance, the tariffs, and Government ownership are irrevocably 
bound together. Again, it is significant that there is no discussion 
on public finance. ; 

The chief criticism of the plan from the standpoint of the economic 
history of the Empire, and especially of Canada, follows also from 
a neglect of the pre-Empire period, and consequently of the factors 
which have moulded the general lines of Canadian economic develop- 
ment. An understanding of Canada’s relation to the Empire can 
only be gained by an adequate study of Canada’s economic history. 
Until we know the history of the parts of the Empire we shall not be 
able to understand the history of the Empire. All of which is in- 
tended to show that with our lamentable weakness in the subject of 
Canadian economic history, general plans tend to become out of date 
fairly rapidly. We have already drifted a considerable distance from 
the project put forward by Mrs. Knowles, and even farther from the 
project as it has unfortunately been necessary to carry it out. Conse- 
quently, there is insufficient attention to the importance of overhead 
costs in relation to Canada’s trans-Continental railway systems. The 
rapidity of growth which characterizes the period after Ig00 is not 
adequately explained. No plan has yet been evolved which will 
account for the violent swings in the economic history of Canada. 

It would be unfair to note a list of errors in the book, as it is per- 
haps unfair to emphasize its weakness of structure. The volume fails 
to present an adequate economic history of Canada because of re- 
grettable circumstances. It could only have succeeded after several 
years of intense study, and with the fullest use by the trained economic 
historian of work covered in the field. In some instances, one is almost 
tempted to raise the question as to whether an adequate economic 
history of Canada can be written by anyone but a Canadian. The 
weakness of the section on French Canada shows a profound lack of 
appreciation of the part played by French Canadians in the economic 
development of the country, which can only be explained by a lack 
of familiarity with the country. 

But the volume represents a courageous attempt which even in 
its failure succeeds in presenting a vast amount of valuable informa- 
tion, and in suggesting the shoals which a future economic historian 
may avoid. A useful but incomplete bibliography on Canadian 
economic history and on the Empire and the British tropics, with a 
valuable index, add to the importance of the whole. The book is a 
continuation of a bold project laid down by a distinguished economic 
historian and gallantly carried forward after her death. 

H. A. INNIs. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The second volume of The Calendar of Close Rolls for Henry IV.’s 
reign and the first volume for Henry V.’s reign have been published by 
the Stationery Office (1929). The price of each volume is 30s. net. 
One volume covers the years 1402-5, the other the years 1413-19. 
Anyone familiar with the Close Rolls, whether printed in full or calen- 
dared, knows that their usefulness depends almost entirely upon the 
indexes. These volumes are not yet indexed, and any attempt to 
discuss their contents would necessarily be casual and capricious. 
At this date, although full of interest to the student who knows what 
he wants, the political or economic importance of the Close Rolls does 
not exactly leap to the eye. They are full of administrative, topo- 
graphical, and personal detail which must be related to other informa- 
tion, and, until the index has been published, there is no guide. Even 
the late Mr. Wylie does not seem to have made much use of these Rolls 
in preparing his elaborate works upon the two reigns. Hence we must 
be content to note their publication with a word of warm appreciation. 

One small matter which I happened to note in the calendar (¢.g., 
Henry IV., ii., 201) may be worth mention. The royal escheators 
could take into the king’s hand lands which had been granted, perhaps 
centuries earlier, on condition that the religious house which benefited 
fulfilled certain regular obligations, such as the ringing of bells, the 
celebration of masses, the distribution of corn, if they found that the 
services were no longer rendered. In the course of time these practices 
or customs naturally tended to be neglected or forgotten “contrary 
to the form of the said gift.” Chancery found a remedy for the pro- 
tection of the possessor of the lands. That the services were not ren- 
dered was not denied, yet it was obviously inequitable to oust the 
responsible party. And so the “inquisition being read in chancery 
and the matter fully understood, it seemed to the justices, sergeants-at- 
law and others of the council learned in the law that the seizure thereof 
was insufficient, and of no force, wherefore by their advice it was deter- 
mined that the king’s hand should be removed from the manor and the 
issues thereof taken.” F. M. PowlckeE. 


In this valuable and lucidly written contribution to Midland history 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Studies in Midland History 
(Oxford University Press. 1930. 10s.), Professor C. Gill gives a 
survey of the population and indicates the topographical, economic, and 
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social factors which account for the rise, or temporary decline, of 
traffic and industry in the centres he has chosen for study. These are, 
Coventry, the then commercial centre of the Midlands; Birmingham, 
a growing industrial village, unshackled by gild restrictions; and 
Handsworth, a scattered agricultural hamlet on the fringe of a country 
that was to become rapidly industrialized. He notes, for example, 
the presence in and around Birmingham of sand, useful in processes 
of the manufacture of iron; the convergence of roads from central 
and south Warwickshire at the bridge over the Rea at Deritend, a 
feature which encouraged the presence of travellers at Birmingham 
market; the significance, as regards Handsworth’s industrial develop- 
ment, of the making of the Shrewsbury and Holyhead road through 
Birmingham and that village in 1752. As a factor in the sixteenth- 
century decline of the Coventry cloth trade Professor Gill suggests the 
rivalry of such flourishing western centres as Shrewsbury, where crafts- 
men could conveniently finish off the rough cloth woven in increasing 
quantity in Wales pacified under Tudor rule. 

Apart from three sixteenth-century surveys there is but scanty 
material for the early history of Birmingham. It is said that a Tory 
steward of the manor destroyed the court rolls in 1791, presumably as 
part of a plan to prevent the election of a Whig Low Bailiff. Of the 
centres selected for study Coventry is immeasurably the richest in 
documents, though all sources of the city’s medieval history are, as yet, 
not fully explored. Perhaps the portion of this work most interesting 
to students of economics is the light which Professor Gill’s researches 
in the Patent Rolls have enabled him to throw on the ramifications of 
Coventry trade and finance, and of the Italian and Irish connections of 
the local merchants and craftsmen. In the midland city, as Professor 
Gill shows, the finishing crafts did not combine, as in Shrewsbury and 
elsewhere, ‘“‘ to form an inclusive company of clothworkers.’”’ Indeed, 
the policy of the city governing body, composed largely of the mer- 
cantile class, seems to have been directed to hinder any such combina- 
tion. As regards any important association of journeymen their line 
of action was direct and clear. And on this point we find it difficult 
to follow Professor Gill’s argument. It surely was no “ sign of friend- 
ship on the part of the governing class that journeymen’s gilds were 
allowed to meet both in the Priory and in the friars’ houses.”’ The 
unauthorized gilds were not “allowed” to meet there or anywhere. 
The link between the letters patent, obtained by the governing class 
to forbid the formation of any fresh gilds, and the letters of mandate 
issued for the suppression of the journeymen’s gilds meeting in religious 
houses, seems to have been missed. Another very small point calls 
for reconsideration. Isit likely that the Prior of Coventry would suggest 
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abandoning his school in face of the existence of a rival teacher of 
grammar? We prefer Mr. Leach’s interpretation of a passage (ad- 
mittedly obscure) in his account of Coventry School in The Victoria 
County History, Warwickshire, and suggest that the Prior would be 
more likely to hinder the attendance of scholars at a lay place of 
instruction than to close the one connected with the religious house. 
These trivialities, on which it would be ungracious to dwell, detract 
nothing from the worth of a book which should be in the hands of all 
students of midland and town history, and we could wish that the 
University Press would make the price of such volumes within every- 
one’sreach. A word should be said about the maps of Birmingham and 


Handsworth. They are admirable. Me Donne Tinrie 


In the first chapter of her book, Anglo-Ivish Trade in the Sixteenth 
Century (Routledge. 1929. 12s. 6d.), Miss A. K. Longfield attempts 
to give a general interpretation of Irish history up to the close of the 
sixteenth century. Her second chapter is devoted to a survey of 
Ireland’s economic position in the sixteenth century. The remaining 
chapters are based upon new material, of which the examination must 
have required considerable patience, industry and ingenuity. Owing 
to serious deficiencies in the sources, much has had to be inferred and 
pieced together from very varied references. 

The distinctive feature of Miss Longfield’s scholarly monograph 
is her use of the English customs accounts and port books—the Irish 
customs accounts are lacking. The English customs accounts are 
registers of each ship’s bill of lading, kept by the customs officials of 
the various ports in order to account for the customs and subsidy due 
to the Government. Unfortunately these documents are in a bad state 
of preservation; and as a series they are not satisfactory, many years 
being missing. It is difficult to find either a customs account or a port 
book which contains entries for a complete year or even for a complete 
half-year. The port books, which begin in 1565, are far less valuable 
than the customs accounts: they seem to have been very badly kept. 
Thus it is not easy to formulate exact statements about Anglo-Irish 
trade in the sixteenth century. The irregularity of the English and the 
lack of the Irish customs accounts make it impossible to arrive at 
a complete total for the trade of even one year. The exports and 
imports at a few of the English ports can be discovered, but nota national 
total. No exact knowledge can be obtained of the actual movements 
in the balance of trade at the end of the century. 

Ireland’s exports were mainly raw materials. Her imports from 
England—with the exception of salt and iron—consisted of luxury 
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articles. These were not produced in England, but came from the 
Continent. Moreover, in this re-export trade, English merchants had 
to meet foreign competition. During the first half of the sixteenth 
century Ireland, through her southern and western ports, carried on 
direct trade with Spain and France. England was far from dominat- 
ing Irish commerce. The one considerable port which looked to 
England for the bulk of her trade was Dublin. This trade was chiefly 
concerned with the sale of luxury articles to officials. It was not 
until the close of the sixteenth century that Irish trade began to be 
diverted to the new ports of the north-east coast—partly owing to the 
export of linen yarn to Chester for the cloth industry. Miss Longfield 
supplements her work with some very interesting tables, showing 
examples of statistics from three customs accounts. 
J. LEMBERGER. 


At a time when most forms of organized religion in England were 
abandoning the task of giving guidance in matters of economic practice 
the followers of George Fox were busily engaged in working out the 
implications of his teaching for business life. In her Quakerism and 
Industry before 1800 (Williams and Norgate: London. 1930. 7s. 6d.) 
Miss Isabel Grubb defines the attitude of the eighteenth-century 
Quaker to the problems of the market-place, and so renders service 
not only to the Society of Friends, but also to students of economic 
life and thought. 

Miss Grubb’s suggestions as to the reasons for Quaker leadership 
in certain trades are especially valuable. If conscience closed the 
lucrative business of selling slaves, or making munitions, or dealing 
in ‘ vanities,’’ the rewards offered elsewhere to the virtues in which 
the Friends excelled were by no means small. The predominance of 
Quakers in iron and steel remains, indeed, a puzzle. But Quaker 
accuracy and precision, no doubt, accounted for their primacy in 
watch-making and pharmacy; and the reputation they won for honesty, 
together with their preference for trading in necessaries, may explain 
the large share of milling and corn dealing that fell to them. The fact 
that George Fox disapproved of usury only because it was a stumbling- 
block to the borrower, and not because it was shameful to the lender, 
left open the wide field of finance; and the Quaker “ Yea, yea” and 
“Nay, nay ” must have been a pillar of strength to the banker in his 
dealings with importunate clients. 

But, if the Friends were untrammelled by traditional teaching on 
the subject of interest, they were meticulous in applying the doctrine of 
just price; and they were distinguished among traders by their refusal 
to bargain. Miss Grubb does not give whole-hearted support to the 
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theory that Quaker influence is responsible for the fixed price in retail 
trade today. But her discussion implies that this came as a result, 
if not of a change of heart, at least of a realization that haggling was a 
waste of time. Actually, of course, it was an impersonal force—the 
specialization of wholesale from retail markets and the concentration 
in them of price-making—that wrought the change. 

Miss Grubb has obviously drunk at Mr. Tawney’s springs, and her 
book forms a valuable appendix to Religion and Capitalism. If it 
lacks the philosophic range and vivid imagery of that masterpiece it 
has graces of its own. Its quiet, direct style and its sobriety of judg- 
ment would have won the approval of the men and women who pass 


through its pages. T. S. ASHTON. 


These documents, Eighteenth-Century Documents relating to the 
Royal Forests, the Sheriffs and Smuggling selected from the Shelburne 
Manuscripts in the William L. Clements Library, by Arthur Lyons 
Cross (University of Michigan Publications, History and Political 
Science, Vol. VII., 1928. $3.00), have been carefully selected from a 
large collection of official papers accumulated by the second Earl of 
Shelburne (later Marquess of Lansdowne), and preserved at Bowood 
until 1921 when they came to the University of Michigan. These 
particular papers were gathered by Shelburne during his brief term 
as Prime Minister in 1782-83 for the purpose of investigating and 
eradicating sinecures, abuses and obsolete forms in various branches 
of the government. Their chief interest is the wealth of detail illus- 
trating the survival of anachronisms and the existence of lucrative 
sinecures which were enough to explain the general inefficiency in all 
three branches. To quote one writer: “ Tho’ new Officers are made, 
yet the Old are retained, and so the Revenue Shrinks, while the Officers 
swell.” It was indicated that the intricacy of outworn forms cost the 
government some {10,000 annually in collecting negligible sheriffs’ 
fees, while £40,000 might be saved each year by eliminating a list of 
specified absolute sinecures. The papers concerning the forests and 
smuggling contain considerable incidental material of value to the 
economic historian. The royal forests, which might have relieved the 
Royal Navy of its pressing need for ship timber, failed quite completely 
in that function. Some demanded that, in view of this failure, they 
be released from “‘ maritime mortmain ”’ and devoted to agriculture. 
There are numerous accounts of rental charges in forest lands, while the 
discourse of a Scot upon the proper proportion of rent (pp. 148-55) 
includes some interesting figures in agricultural economics. There is 
rich material, both narrative and statistical, in reference to the whole- 
sale smuggling of liquors and tea on the south coast, and these revela- 
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tions are said to have hastened Pitt’s subsequent measures to improve 
the customs situation. Professor Cross has chosen the documents 
with discrimination, and in his Introduction has given an excellent 
brief account of each of the three subjects involved. It is planned to 
publish further selections of documents from the collection. 

RosBertT G. ALBION. 


The series of Mémoires et Documents pour servir a l’Histoire du 
Commerce et de l’ Industrie en France, edited by Professor Hayem, first 
began to appear in rg1r. It forms an invaluable collection of material 
relating to almost every side of French economic history, and the 
high standard of the previous volumes is maintained in the twelfth, 
which has recently been issued. It isa remarkable proof of the interest 
which is taken in economic history in France, and of the number of 
students working at it, that such a series should be able, year by year> 
to produce the results of historical research of a specialist character 
which, though of the highest utility to all workers in the same field, 
can hardly be expected to make a wide appeal to the general public. 

The contents of the twelfth volume range from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries. They vary in length from an essay of 130 pages 
to a note of 3, and cover subjects so far apart as the development of the 
production of silk in Auvergne and Lorraine in the eighteenth century, 
the postal system of Brittany under the old régime, the textile industry 
in Maine under the First Empire and the Restoration, and the position of 
the Bank of France during the Commune. It would obviously be 
impossible to review in detail a work embracing such a diversity of 
themes. No one who is interested in the economic development of 
France during the century preceding the Revolution, or in the adminis- 
trative methods of the Government, can afford to overlook the first- 
mentioned study, with its account of the attempt, apparently a not 
too unsuccessful attempt, to encourage the cultivation of silkworms 
in a not very promising environment, and its picture of a characteristic 
eighteenth-century figure, Le Payen, who felt about silkworms as Arthur 
Young did about improved methods of agriculture. Equally illuminat- 
ing for a different side of the economic life of the same age are the 
essays contributed by Professor Sée on the result of an official inquiry 
made in 1775 on the facilities for the transport of goods and persons 
in Brittany, his description of the business transactions of a shipowner 
and merchant trading with the Antilles from 1751-58, and his account 
of the speculations of a royal official in Spain and South America. The 
nineteenth century is represented by some further studies by Professor 
Sée on the sardine fishing industry of Brittany and on the textile manu- 
factures of Maine, and by an interesting essay by M. Ramon on the 
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situation in which the Bank of France found itself in 1871. Caught 
between the demands of the Commune and its sympathy with the 
Government at Versailles, it kept the former at bay by a yield, when 
resistance was impossible, to its requisitions, while waiting for the 


moment when it should be delivered by the latter. 
R. H. TAWNEY. 


The subject matter of Economics is human behaviour. There can 
therefore be no pure theory of Economics. New light is always being 
thrown by events upon the way in which human beings behave. At 
one time it was the fashion to regard monetary theory as a matter of 
mathematical demonstration, which could be worked out once for all 
and applied to every fresh combination of circumstances without 
material modification. Experience during and since the Great War 
has shown that this cannot be so. New circumstances disclose new 
possibilities in human behaviour, and monetary theory, as much as 
economic theory in general, has to be reconsidered. For the purpose 
of interpreting these new possibilities, comparison with the past is 
likely to be helpful, particularly comparison with those periods of the 
past which have approximated most closely to recent events. A new 
history of the Assignats is therefore to be welcomed, and Mr. S. E. 
Harris in The Assignats (Harvard Economic Series. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Milford: London. 1930. 15s.) has treated the subject 
in just the way required. At every step he gives a concise survey of 
events, of contemporary views and measures, and of theoretical in- 
terpretations in the light of modern developments. He has at the 
same time assembled much valuable statistical material. Particularly 
interesting is the light he has been able to shed upon the movements 
of the price level. For this purpose he has made skilful use of the 
local tables of depreciation (compiled for the purposes of the law of 
1797 adjusting past contracts). On the other hand, in the theoretical 
treatment of the price movements he sometimes gets on to rather 
doubtful ground. That the price level may be used as a measure of 
depreciation, as well as the premium on gold or on foreign exchange, is 
obvious enough. But the depreciation measured by the price level is 
quite a distinct phenomenon from depreciation measured by gold or 
foreign exchange. The price level is affected by non-monetary causes. 
(For example, it is possible that Mr. Harris’s comparisons are affected 
by a somewhat high price level in the base year 1790.) And when 
a system of price control is introduced, it is difficult to say what 
significance is to be attached to depreciation in terms of prices. As 
Mr. Harris points out, “ the increased purchasing power of the Assignat 
was a reality for the Government, but fictitious for the consumer in 
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so far as the system of rationing resulted in the forced hoarding of 
Assignats ” (p. 100). For that reason it is not legitimate to lay much 
stress on the price level as a measure of depreciation during the period 
of control. Some of Mr. Harris’s calculations are rather far-fetched. 

An interesting table (p. 108) compares the rise in the price level 
with the rise in the price of gold in 1795-6, showing some irregularity, 
but on the whole a substantial lag of the former behind the latter. 
Both the lag and the irregularity accord with latter-day experience. A 
rise of prices is often delayed through an increased demand being met 
from stocks of goods. And a precipitate rise sometimes occurs as a 
result of a previous depletion of stocks. In this way again the price 
level fails to afford a reliable measure of depreciation. 

In dealing with the causes of depreciation, Mr. Harris attributes 
to the principal French writers “a fatalistic theory of paper money 
depreciation. Depreciation was inevitable; an explanation is unneces- 
sary” (p. 163). But is it not right to take for granted that over-issue 
arising from financial embarrassment is bound to cause depreciation ? 
The only further explanations called for are those of detail relating to 
the rate of progress of depreciation at particular times. 


R. G. HAWTREY. 


Professor H. A. Logan in his book The History of Trade Union 
Organization in Canada (University of Chicago Press. Cambridge 
University Press. 1928. 18s.) is dealing with a movement which is 
inseparably bound up with the parallel movement in the United 
States. The majority of Canadian Trade Unionists are, and have long 
been, members of “International Unions”’ having their headquarters 
in the United States; and the Canadian Trades and Labour Congress, 
the leading representative body, draws most of its support from these 
“International Unions,” and isitself closely connected with the American 
Federation of Labour. There have been, indeed, at all times Canadian 
Unions which repudiated this international connection; and there exist 
at present two bodies, the Canadian Federation of Labour and the 
Federation of Catholic Workers, in addition to a number of local bodies, 
which are organized ona purely Canadian basis. But these movements, 
except during the brief flourishing of the ‘‘ One Big Union ”’ in the West, 
have drawn their main strength from Quebec, and have never really taken 
hold of the main body of the Canadian workers. The purely Canadian 
Unions have been too small and weak to face alone big strike movements 
or periods of trade depression ; and affiliation with the larger movement in 
the United States has been the easiest, and almost the inevitable, way out. 
This makes it very difficult to write the history of Canadian Labour 
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without bringing in a good deal of the history of Labour in the United 
States. Indeed, even the rivals to the Canadian Trade Union Congress 
have drawn their inspiration largely from the United States. The 
Canadian Federation of Labour arose largely out of the Canadian units 
of the famous ‘“‘ Knights of Labour,” and the ‘‘ One Big Union ”’ of 
Winnipeg and the surrounding area obviously owed a great deal to the 
American Industrial Workers of the World and the Trade Union Educa- 
tional League which later assumed its militant réle in the United States. 
Professor Logan has not wholly overcome the difficulties in 
the way of writing a satisfactory history of a movement so consti- 
tuted. Ofeach phase, taken separately, he gives a reasonably adequate 
account, but it is none too easy to derive from his book a clear, connected 
story of the growth and policy of the movement as a whole. It is, 
moreover, unfortunate that his work, written some years ago, has been 
but perfunctorily brought up to date for publication, so that obsolete 
figures are left in certain parts of the text, whereas in others later facts 
and figures have been inserted. Professor Logan is perhaps more at 
home when he is describing the structure of the movement, or summar- 
izing the proceedings of this or that congress, than in giving a com- 
prehensive account of the actual working of the movement. He 
makes little attempt to relate its more recent developments to under- 
lying economic conditions, and has little to say either of wages in 
Canada or of current methods of negotiation. His book is useful as 
a presentation of a large mass of otherwise barely accessible material, 
but it can hardly claim to be a creative exercise in the art of history. 


G. DD. Core: 
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Harris, S. E. The Assignats. Pp. 293. 15s. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
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Dijon: P. Berthier, 1929. 
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Str, H. Franzdsische Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Vol.i. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 
(Handbuch der Wirtschaftsgeschichte, ed. by G. Brodnitz.) 

—— Etudes sur la vie économique en Bretagne, r789—an III. Paris: 
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Géographie, March 15, 1929. 
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CARDENAL, L. DE. Les subsistances dans le département. de la Dordogne. 
La Révolution francaise, 1929-30. 

DauPHIN, V. Les anciennes corporations d’Angers. La Provinces d’Anjou, 
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DEFFONTAINES, P. Montauban, étude de géographie urbaine. Ann. de 
Géog., September, 1929. 

Du Hatcovet, H. Division de la propriété noble en Bretagne. Mém. 
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Economisch-Historisch Jaarboek, 1929. 

FEBVRE, L. Le probléme des prix. Amn. d’Mst. écon. et soc., January, 
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GRENIER, A. Aux origines de l’économie rurale; la conquéte du sol fran- 
gaise. Ann. d’hist. écon. et soc., January, 1930. 

Harsin, P. A propos du mot “industrie.” Ann. d’hist. écon. et soc., 
April, 1930. 

JoxE, R. AnD CasEwitz. Nantes, la ville et l'industrie. Amn. de Géog., 
1929. 

LEFEBVRE, G. La place de la Révolution dans l'histoire agraire de la 
France. Ann. d’hist. écon, et soc., 1929. 

LEFRANC, G. The French Railroads, 1823-1842. Journ. of Econ. and Bus. 
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II Juni, 1842. Zeitsch. f. d. gesamte Staatswissenschaft, vol. 1xxxvi, 1929. 

LeviLuiot, P. L’usure judaique en Alsace pendant la Révolution et 
Empire. Ann. hist. de la Révolution, May-June, 1930. 

Lor, F. L’état des paroisses et des feux de 1328. Bibl. de l’Ecole des 
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Martin, Gaston. Négriers et “bois d’ébéne”’ au temps de Louis le bien 
Aimé. L’Archer, March, 1930. 

Matuirz, A. La politica y los negocias durante el primer Directorio. 
Boletin del Inst. de Investigaciones hist., July-September, 1929. 

——_ Un Enragé inconnu; Taboureau de Montigny. Ann. hist. de la 
Révolution, 1930. 

Papy,L. Liilede Ré. Ann. de Géog., 1929. 

Raveau, P. La crise des prix au 16’siécle en Poitou. Rev. Hist., vol. clxii., 

1929. 

Essai sur la situation économique et 1’état social du Poitou au 16° 
siécle. Rev. d’hist. écon., 1930. 

ResBItton, A. La situation économique du clergé francais A la fin de 
Pancien régime. Révolution frangaise, October-December, 1929. 

RICHARD, A. L’ancienne métallurgie landaise, au 19° siécle. Bull. de la 
Société Borda, 1929 and 1930. 

RIFFATERRE, G. Le sentiment du Tiers Etat sur les corporations en 1789. 
Révolution frangaise, October-December, 1929. 

ROJDESTVENSKY, S. AND LUBIMENKO, I. Contributions a l’histoire des 
relations commerciales franco-russes au 18 siécle. Rev. d’hist. écon., 
1929. 

RostanpD, A. La Société d’agriculture de la généralité de Caen. Bull. de 
la Soc. des Antiquaires de Normandie, vol. xxxvii. 

Sayous, A. E. L’activité de deux capitalistes commercants vers le milieu 
du 13° siecle. Rev. d’hist. écon., 1929. 

— Les opérations du capitaliste et commercant marseillais Etienne de 
Manduel entre 1200 et 1230. Rev. des Questions hist., January, 1930. 

— Le commerce de Marseille avec la Syrie au milieu du 13° siécle. 
Rev. des Etudes hist., October-December, 1929. 

— Lecommerce terrestre de Marseille. Rev. Hist., January, 1930. 

Ste, H. Moliére, peintre des conditions sociales. Rev. d’hist. écon., 1929. 

—— Stendhal et la vie économique et sociale de son temps. Mercure de 
France, July I, 1929. 

Le commerce de la France au 16° siécle. Amn. d’hist. écon. et sociale, 

1929. 

L’enquéte sur les clétures en Bretagne, 1768. Ann. de Bretagne, 

1929. 

— Bulletin d’histoire économique et sociale, 1929-1930. Rev. hist., 

September-October, 1930. 

AND VIGNOLS, L. Quelques documents sur les relations commerciales 
entre la France et la Hollande au début du 18° siecle. Economisch- 
Historisch Jaarboek, 1929. 

UncErR, W. S. De Scheepvaart der Bretons naar de Welchersche reede in 
de 15° en 16° eeuw. Bijdragen voor vaderlandsche geschiedents, 1929. 
Vicnots, L. La campagne négriére de “la Perle” 1755-1757, et sa realisa- 

tion extraordinaire. Rev. Hist., January, 1930. 

— Early French Colonial Policy; Land Appropriation in Haiti in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Journ. of Econ. and Bus. 
Hist., vol. ii., No. 1, November, 1929. 

VINCENT, J. Les vicissitudes d’une léproserie poitevine du 15° au 19° 
siécle. Rev. d’hist. écon., 1929. 
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[An article on ‘‘ Recent Work in German Economic History (Ig00-1927),”’ 
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Acta Borussica. Die Handels-, Zoll- u. Akzise-Politik Preussens, 1740- 
1786. Vol. 3. Ed. by H. RacHer. Berlin: Paul Parey, 1928. 

AuBIN, G. Der Einfluss der Reformation in der Geschichte der deutschen 
Wirtschaft. Walle (Saale): Max Niemeyer, 1929. 

BayER, A. Die Ansbacher Fayence-Fabriken : ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Keramik, 1710-1839. Ansbach: C. Bruegel und Sohn, 1928. 

BeuTin,L. Hanse und Reich im handelspolitischen Endkampf gegen England. 
Berlin: K. Curtius, 1929. 

Croon, H. Stinde und Steuern in Jiilich-Berg im 17. und vornehmlich im 
18. Jahrhundert. Bonn: L. Rohrscheid, 1929. 

Cunow, H. Allgemeine Wiurtschaftsgeschichte, vol. iii. Deutschlands, 
Frankreichs und Englands Wirtschaftsentwicklung vom 12. bis 17. Jahr- 
hundert. Stuttgart: J. H. W. Dietz, 1929. 

DABRITZ, W. Unternehmergestalten aus dem rheinisch-westfalischen Industrie- 
bezirk. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1929. 

EICHBORN, K. von. Soll und Haben von Eichborn u. Co. in 200 Jahren. 
Munich-Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1928. 


ELsNER, W. Zur Entstehung des Capitulare de villis. Gliickstadt: M. 
Hausen, 1929. 

FLACHSBART, O. Geschichte der Goslarer Wasserwirtschaft. Goslar: 
J. Brumby, 1928. 


GEBHARD, H. Die Berliner Bérse von den Anfiingen bis zum Jahre 1806. 
Berlin: R. L. Prager, 1928. 


GERBER, H. Geschichte des deutschen Bauernstandes. 3rd ed. Leipzig: 
B. G. Teubner, 1928. 

GRAUER,F. Geschichte der Waldgerechtigheiten in Schénbuch. Darstellungen 
aus der wirttemberg. Geschichte. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1929. 

HACKEMANN, E. Die Entwicklung der Landwirtschaft in Nordschleswig seit 
dem Ausgang des 18. Jahrhunderts unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Grenzverschiebung. Rostock: C. Hinstorff, 1928. 

HAPKE, R. Wirtschaftsgeschichte I., Mittelalter u. Merkantilismus. 2nd ed. 
Leipzig: G. A. Gloeckner, 1928. 

HEINECKE, E. Die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung der Stadt Halle unter branden- 
burg-preussischer Wirtschaftspolitik, 1680-1816. Halberstadt: H. Meyer, 
1929. 

HENZE, W. Die Entwicklung dey Hallischen Effektenborse. Halberstadt: 
H. Meyer, 1928. 
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HisELer, K. Geschichte der schleswig-holsteinischen Fayence Manufakturen 
im 18. Jahrhundert. Breslau: F. Hirt, 1929. 

Jecut,H. Wirtschaftsgeschichte u. Wirtschaftstheorte. Tubingen: J. B. C. 
Mohr, 1928. 

Jerocu, F. W. Die Innungsverfassung der Stadt Brandenburg vom 13 bis 
18. Jahrhundert. Brandenburg: M. Evenius, 1928. 


KiEInAu, H. Der Grundzins in der Stadt Braunschweig bis 1350. Leipzig: 
Th. Weicher, 1929. 

KoeEHNE,C. Die Streitfragen iiber den Agrarkommunismus der germanischen 
Urzeit. Berlin: Weidmann, 1928. 

KULISCHER, J. Allgemeine Wirtschaftgeschichte, vol. i., Muittelalter (1928), 
vol. ii., Neuzeit (1929). Munich and Berlin: R. Oldenbourg. 

LeonuarpD, H. Die Kaufleute-Briiderschaft zu Magdeburg. Magdeburg: 
Industrie- u. Handelskammer, 1928. 

Magdeburgs Wirtschaftsleben in der Vergangenheit, vol. ili. Magdeburg: 
Industrie- u. Handelskammer, 1928. 

Mayer, TH. Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte, vol. i., Muttelalter, vol. ii, 
Neuzeit. Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer, 1928. 

MoHRHENNE, W. Helgoland zur Zeit der Kontinentalsperre. Berlin: 
E. Ebering, 1928. 

OPPENHEIMER, F. Abriss einer Sozial-u. Wirtschafisgeschichte Europas von 
der Volkerwanderung bis zur Gegenwart., vol. i. Rom und die Germanen. 
Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1929. 

PFEIFFER, G. Das Breslauer Patriziat im Mittelalier. Breslau: Trewendt 
und Granier, 1929. 

Piscuet, F. Thiiringische Glashiittengeschichte. Weimar: R. Wagner und 


Sohn, 1928. 
Popp, A. Entstehung der Gewerbefreiheit in Bayern. Leipzig: R. Noske, 
1928. 


Prascuma, GRAF H. Geschichte der Grafschaft Falkenburg in Oberschlesten. 
Breslau: W. G. Korn, 1929. 

PROESSLER, H. Die Wirtschaftsgeschichte in Deutschland, ihre Entwicklung 

und ihre Probleme. Nuremburg: Krische und Co, 1928. 

Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte Berlins, vol. ii. Die altesten Berliner 
Kédmmereirechnungen, 1504-1508. Ed. by J. Girgensohn, Das Kassen- 
und Schuldenwesen Berlins und Collns in der 2 Hdlfte des 16 Jahrhunderis. 
By E. Thans. Berlin: Gsellius, 1929. 

Quellen zur Rechts-u. Wirtschaftsgeschichte der rheinischen Stddte. Bergische 
Stddte., vol. iii. Rattingen. By O. E. Redlich. Bonn: P. Haustein, 
1928. 

RENNER, E. Entstehung und Entwicklung der Murgflosseres bis zum 
30 jahrigen Kriege. Freiburg: K. Henn, 1928. 

RoEDDER, E. Das siidwestdeutsche Reichsdorf in Vergangenheit und Gegen- 
wart. Lohr: M. Schauenburg, 1928. 

Roric, F. Hansische Beitrige zur deutschen Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
Breslau: F. Hirt, 1928. 

SCHEUERMANN, L. Die Fugger als Montanindustrielle in Tivol u. Karnten. 
Studien zur Fuggergeschichte. Munich and Leipzig: Duncker und 
Humblot, 1929. 
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SIEVEKING, H. Grundziige der neueren Wirtschaftsgeschichte. 5th ed. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1928. 

Aus Sozial- u. Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Gedachtnisschrift fiir Georg von Below. 
Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1928. 

STEINLE, TH. Die wirtschaftliche u. soziale Entwicklung der wiirttemberg. 
Briidergemeinden Korntal u. Wilhelmsdorf. Korntal: Buchdruckeret 
Korntal, 1929. 

STEUERNAGEL, W. Geschichte der bremischen Konsumtionsteuer. Bremen: 
A. G. Winter, 1929. 

Voict, A. Handwerk u. Handel in der spiteren Zunftzeit. Stuttgart: 
W. Kohlhammer, 1929. 

WAIZFELDER, J. Der Augsburger J. H. von Schiile, ein Pionier der Textil- 
wirtschaft 1m 18. Jahrhundert. Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1929. 

WISKEMANN, E. Hamburg und die Welthandelspolitik von den Anfingen 
bis zur Gegenwart. Hamburg: Fridrichsen, de Gruyter und Co., 1929. 

WopFNneR, H. Urkunden zur deutschen Agrargeschichte, vol. iii., Pt. 3. 
Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1928. 


III, ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


AuBIN, H. Georg von Below als Sozial- und Wirtschaftshistoriker. Vuertel- 
jahrsch. f. Sozial-u. Wirtschaftsgesch., 1928. 

— Die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung des rémischen Deutschlands. 
Historische Zeitsch., 1929. 

Baascu, E. Zur Geschichte einer hamburgischen Gross- Tabaksfirma 
im 18. und 19. Jahrhundert. Zettsch. f. hamburg. Gesch., 1928. 

—— Zur Geschichte der Handelskrisis von 1857. Zeitsch. f. hamburg. 
Gesch., 1929. 

BaRTH, F.K. Der baaremer Bauer im letzten Jahrhundert vor der Mediati- 
sierung des Fiirstentums Fiirstenberg, 1730-1806. Schriften des Ver. 
f. Gesch. der Baar, 1928. 

BASTIAN, F. Die Legende vom Donauhandel im Friihmittelalter. Vieriel- 
jahrsch. f. Soz.- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., 1929. 

BECHTEL, H. Der d6konomische Raum fiir den Handel im Spatmittelalter. 
Schmollers Jahrbuch, 1929. 

BernEy,A. Die Anfange der friderizianischen Seehandelspolitik. Viertel- 
jahrsch. f. Soz.- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., 1929. 


BIMLER, K. Die alt-niederschlesischen Fayencefabriken. Zeitsch. f. d., 
Gesch. Schlesiens, 1928. 
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